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THE LANDSCAPE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 


UT little has yet been said, either in picture 

or story, of the natural scenery of the South- 

ern States ; so inadequately is its beauty known 
abroad or appreciated at home. This ignorance 
is not likely to be enlightened by the reports of 


tourists led hastily by business errands over | 


highways which happen for the most part to 
traverse the least interesting regions—the in- 
tervals in Nature's inspirations; neither will 
the indifference pass away in the censurable 
blindness which overlooks the near in its rever- 
ence for the remote 

The Great Artist in his lavish adornment of our 
happy land has been unmindful of no part ; least 
of all of that of which we now write. None of 
the fair sisterhood of States may boast more 
winning charms than those of the sunny land ; 
or if perchance they be v-anting in certain feat- 
ures, they possess compensating beauties pecu- 
liar to themselves alone. Proud mountain 
heights lift their voice of praise to Heaven; the 
thunders of Niagara are echoed by Tallulah ; as 
the gentler prattle of Kaaterskill and Trenton, 
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| is answered by Ammicalolah and Toccoa. For 
| the verdant meadows of the North, dotted with 
| cottages and grazing herds, the South has her 
| broad savannas, calm in the shadow of the pal 
metto and the magnolia: for the magnificence 

of the Hudson, the Delaware and the Susque 

hanna, are her mystic lagunes, in whose stately 
| arcades of cypress, fancy floats at will through 
all the wilds of past and future. In exchange 
for the fairy lakes of the north, she has the love- 
liest of valleys, composed and framed like the 
dream of the painter—turf-covered Horicons and 
Winnepisseogees. Above her are skies soft and 
glowing in the genial warmth of summer suns, 
and beneath lie mysterious caverns, whose se- 
crets are still unread. 

We shall speak briefly of the various types of 
landscape beauty in the South, instancing the 
most memorable examples of each. The distin- 
guishing mark of the mountain scenery of the 
Southern States as contrasted with that of the 
North, is its greater picturesqueness and variety 
of form and quantity The grand ranges of the 
Catskills and the Adirondacs and the peaks of 
; the Green and the White Mountains, are but 
| outer links of that mighty Alleghanian chain, 
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COWETA CREEK—BLUE RIDGE. 


which, centring in Virginia, rears its most 
famed summits in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
The Alleghanies in the Northern States move on 
in stately and unbroken line, like saddened ex- 


iles, whose stern mood is ever the same, and 
whose cold features are never varied with a 
smile ; while in their home in the South, every 
step is free and joyous. Here they are grouped 
in the happiest and most capricious humor, now 
sweeping along in graceful outline, daintily cross- 
ing each other’s path, or meeting in cordial em- 
brace; here gathered in generous rivalry, and 
there breaking away sullenly in abrupt and frown- 
ing precipice. All is Alpine variety, intricacy and 
surprise. Seen from the general level, the mount- 
ains are ever sufficiently irregular in form and 
course to offer grateful contrasts ; here and there 
in their unstudied meetings, leaving vistas of the 
world of hill and dale beyond: while the panv- 
ramic views command vast assemblages of ridge 
and precipice, varied in every characteristic—the 
large in opposition to the small, the barren in 
contrast with the wooded, the formal and the 
eccentric, the-horizontal and the perpendicular ; 
while a fairy valley in which the Abyssinian 
Prince might have rambied, a winding river, a 
glimpse of road-side or a distant hamlet, lend 
repose without monotony to the landscape. 

It is in the existence of this variety, so es- 
sential an element of the picturesque, that is 
found the superior charm of the Southern mount- 
ain region over that of the North; this subtle 
characteristic, so completely felt by the poor 
peasant who refused to sell, though to provide 
for his necessities, one of his three cows, upon 
the sole ground that two would not group well ; 
and so happily illustrated in that charming fiction 





of Venus’ cestus, in which Juno, however beau- 
tiful, had no captivating charms before she had 
put on the magic girdle; in other words, until 
she had exchanged her formal and stately dig- 
nity for playfulness and coquetry. 

Many a voyager of days past—before the rapid 
locomotion of the steam-car had supplanted the 
patient and plodding stage-coach—will remember 
how the “ rough places” in his long journey west- 
ward, over the hills of Maryland, were ‘“ made 
plain” by the beauty of the ever-changing land- 
scape—oblivious of the toils of the way, the 
thumps and jolts in the illy-graded ravines, and 
the wearying ascents to far-off mountain tops, in 
the brighter memory of the charming snatches 
of dell and rock and waterfall, and in the wide 
reaching panoramas which continually accom- 
panied and repaid his involuntary ups and downs 
At a hundred points—from the romantic shores 
and precipices of the Patapsco, at Ellicott’s Mills, 
to the western declivities of the Cumberland 
Mountains—he will recall the mild sympathy 
and pleasant fancies with which fair Nature be- 
guiled and sweetened his way. Virginia—noble 
and ancient Virginia! still, as of yore, the stately 
and turbaned duenna of our great family of na- 
tions—is full of beauties which might detain us 
forever within the boundaries of her old domin- 
ion. Her marvelous Natural Bridge, and her 
more wonderful Weir’s Cave, are epics in the 
poetry of nature, upon which alone she might 
proudly rest her fame; yet from the frowning 
cliffs of the meeting of the waters at Harper's 
Ferry, on the east, through all the winding bout 
of her many famed springs, even to the extremest 
western limits, quiet valleys and rugged mount- 
ain forms, every where speak her praise. The 
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artist can not well go astray here in his search 
for inspiration. We make but a moment's tarry 
in Virginia, onr especial destination being yet 
further southward, where the most striking ex- 
amples of that type of natural beauty of which 
we now speak are to be met. This destination 
is Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Leaving the hilly region of Raleigh, the trav- 
eler westward enters upon a world of interesting 
and novel scenes, which even to catalogue would 
exceed our present intent. Chief among these 
beauties is Black Mountain, the monarch of the 
Blue Ridge, and the highest point of land in the 
South ; more elevated indeed above the level of 
the country around than any peak in the Union, 
not even excepting Mount Washington. The 
most impressive glimpse of this noble scene is 
that caught in the passage of the Hickory Nut 
Gap, one of the great natural outlets of the Blue 
Ridge southward. Still further on, the Coweta 
Creek pursues its coquettish way at the base of 
many alofty and picturesque hill ; and the French 
Broad River, after increasing its strength with 
the waters of a hundred tributary brooks, pushes 
its course angrily through forty miles of mount- 
ain barrier, until it reposes in the less rugged 
regions of Tennessee. This stream follows the 





only highway between the States of Tennessee 
and North Carolina, and a fine turnpike road has 
been constructed here, for the accommodation of 
the vast travel from the Western to the South- 
eastern States. More than a hundred thousand 
head of cattle are every year driven over it, into 
North Carolina, and thence southward. We well 
remember our first ride upon this magnificent 
causeway. We had long known it in story and 
fancy ; and approaching it on the eve of a fair 
summer day, after weeks of wearying travel over 
mountain paths, where the lotus never dreamed 
of growing, we reveled in the prospect of once 
more indulging our faithful Bucephalus in a trot 

Alas! scarcely had we crossed the blue waters 
to the grateful shade of the rocks on the opposite 
shore, than a cloud of dust heralded the lazy ap- 
proach of an army of waddling porkers, through 
which for a dreary half hour we had slowly to 
dispute the way. This barricade conquered. 
once more we cracked our whip, but only again 
to encounter another and yet another detachment, 
as we doubled point after point of our winding 
way. It was not alone that we were compelled 
to journey more slowly and more cautiously than 
we did over the rough mountain passes, but now 
a fat citizen, squeezed by his brethren under our 
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THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER. 


wheels, would terribly endanger our equilibri- 
um; or a very Atlas of a fellow would lift us 
from our footing, with a chilling threat of a bath 
with Tselica in the sullen waters. This noble 
road is well supplied, at brief intervals, with ad- 
mirable hotels—a rare gratification in southern 
travel, for often have we in our journeyings said 
an extra grace, spontaneously and gratefully, 
over our evening meal, when we have by good 
chance found any thing edible to eat, and a‘knife 
to cut it. 4 

Approaching the Tennessee line, the tourist 
suddenly stumbles upon a delightful little episode 
of refinement and fashion under the porticoes of 
the Warm Springs This is one of the chiefest 
summer haunts of the kind in which the South 
is so rich, and which Southerners have of late 
years so happily learned to appreciate—retreats 
far surpassing the Northern Spas in picturesque 
surroundings, and fully equaling them in all 
medicinal virtues. One can scarcely imagine a 
happier summer home than is to be found in the 
social and festive pleasures of the refined and 
genial circle which gathers in this quiet mount- 
ain nook—alternated with immediate converse 
with Nature in her strictest solitude, and in her 
gentlest or loftiest moods ; or appetized by the 
most generous means and appliances of the chase. 
Here the daring Southron kills his deer in the 
wild mountain pass in the morning, and in the 
voiceful and thronged saloon at night. The 
French Broad is very circuitous in its course, and 
shut in as it is on either hand by towering hills, 
the road necessarily hugs its margin, and is often 
built in the river, at the base of huge rocky cliffs, 
by which it is not unfrequently completely over- 
shadowed. Much of the river is a series of angry 





rapids, though it occasionally widens into a 
shallow lake, or narrows up into sullen and 
fathomless depths. The Chimney Rocks and the 
Painted Rocks are famous points upon the French 
Broad, in the vicinage of the Warm Springs ; the 
one taking its name from a fancied resemblance 
to chimneys in the ambitious soaring of the vast 
piles of trap, and in the cavities found at their 
base—recesses by no means useless, when op- 
posing travelers meet, or in the transit of the 
live-stock with which we were beset some para- 
graphs ago. The Chimney Rocks form almost 
the last striking point of a mountainous character 
in the passage of the river toward Tennessee, 
whose domains lie just beyond. The Painted 
Rocks would make a twin-picture with the Chim- 
neys Beside their picturesque virtues, they have 
a special traditional interest in the fantastic 
markings left upon them by the pencils of the 
aboriginal Cimabues and Giottos. Many of these 
picturings still remain upon the face of the rocks, 
and in colors scarcely dimmed by the suns and 
rains of the many long years which must have 
passed since they were executed. 

Innumerable poetic and thrilling legends are 
interwoven with the history of the French Broad 
and its guardian hills, as indeed with every scene 
and spot of beauty in the South. The venerable 
hunter (and many of the pure Leatherstocking 
lineage are still to be found here) will enliven 
the way, as he guides you over rock and chasm, 
or will beguile the evening hours, while dis- 
pensing to you his homely hospitality, with his 
tales and superstitions of the past—traditions 
which you must receive in singleness of heart, 
would you hold any place in his esteem. 

Not the least winning of these stories, is the 
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weird history of the ill-fated Tselica, the myth- 
ical incidents of which we gather from the vivid 
pages of a manuscript poem by the South’s most 
honored bard and chronicler. 

In this charming romance, Ockwallee, a young 
and gallant chief of the Muscogees, becoming 
enamored of the beauteous daughter of the 
rival nation of the Cherokees, Mr. Simms tells 
us in graphic verse— 

‘In what disguise her home he sought, 

And how his sweet persuasion wrought 

The charm on her, that in his soul 

Swayed ever with supreme control.” 
How each being all the world to the other, they 
hide their loves in some islet fairy bower, jeal- 
ously screened from the vengeful eyes of their 
maddened kinsmen. Here the hours fly in hal- 
cyon delight, the brave hunter seeking the joys 
and rewards of the chase by day, to follow the 
setting sun with more eager step to the expect- 
ant smiles of his watching bride One sad morn, 
while the dreaming girl is weaving tasteful shoon 
and garb for her absent warrior, he encounters 
the ireful faces of his ruthless foes, a long and 
marvelously contested struggle leaves his man- 
gled corse upon the angry shore. ‘Tselica, with 
haggard eye and icy heart, bears the bleeding 


MOONLIGHT IN THE SALUDA GAP, 








form of her slain hero to the skiff secreted near 
Overwhelmed by her sorrows, she heeds not the 
gradual drifting of the bark toward the boiling 
rapids, until she is drawn into the surge with 
the corses of those slain by the arrows of the 
fated Ockwallee. Her gaze is fixed upon their 
ghastly eyes, and she dreams that even in death 
their vengeance seeks to rend her chieftain from 
her arms. 

She still lives, the spirit of the waters, and he 
who would woo their cooling breath, must be- 
ware, lest mistaking him for her buried love, she 
folds him in her embrace only in the anguish 
of her disappointment to hurl him thence to the 
grave of her slain foes. Thus seeks Tselica, 
and thus will she ever seek, until— 

“* Say the redmen, when hath sped 
A thousand moons, the penance kept, 
And she shall win her warrior’s bed, 
Where he so long hath lonely slept !— 
And then, at her embrace, his heart 
Shall from its marble slumbers start , 
And they together shall arise, 
And find their lodge ia Indian skies ; 
He blest with fields of endless chase, 
She ever lovely in his eyes, 
And happy in his dear embrace '” 

Through the Hickory Nut Gap, the Saluda 
and the Rabun Gaps, ready and easy passage 
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TABLE MOUNTAIN, 8.C. 


may be found, frem the romantic region of the 
French Broad, to equally attractive points in the 


| 


neighboring States. ‘The Rabun Gap, traversing | 
the great Apalachian chain in the northeast cor- | 
ner of Georgia, is a path of exceeding interest. 
At the greatest elevation, the waters of the Ten- 
nessee and the Savannali rise, so near each other, 
that it would be but the toil of a gala-day to wed 
them. Here the eye delightfully roves over the | 
far-spreading valley of the Terinessee, turning | 
ever and anon from the miles of unbroken wil- | 
derness to the gratefui view of smiling planta- 
tions and gleaming cottages. Inclining the ear 
to the pleasant whispers of falling waters, lo! 
the sparkle of the neighboring falls of the East- 
atoia: a galaxy of cascades, most novel and 
varied in character 

The happy grouping of the mountains at this 
point, affords the most striking effect of fog 
which we have ever beheld. The mist which 
daily gathers from the waters of the Tennessee 
and fills the whole valley, appears at sunrise 1s 
a vast lake, held in by the encircling ranges of 
hills. So dense 1s it, that it has in appearance 
all the solidity of water; seeming as it falls to 
be an immense mass of spray. Like the cascade 
also it descends until it reaches the base of the 
mountain, and then drops along the plain until 
gradually dissipated. Excepting at the point 
where the mist flows, the whole atmosphere 1s 
as clear and dry as at noon day. It presents 
all the features of a bona fide cataract, a cataract 
shaming the magnificent pretensions of Niagara 
—in all save one, the thundering of its mighty 
voice. 





In the passes of the Hickory Nut and Saluda, 


the wild aspect of the country is often relieved 
by the smiling summer homes of the opulent 
dweller in the less healthful lowlands. Jn the 
broad light of day sufficient forms of beauty arise 
here to occupy the eye and stir the fancy ; bu! 
in the mystic light of the moon, under which 
weird influence we once peered into these grand 
scenes, pictures start forth at every step. We 
have added a memory of this dreaming hour to 
the views with which we have poorly sought to 
interpret our rambling gossip. 

The chief objects of interest in the mountain 
scenery of South Carolina, are the Table Rock 
and the neighboring peaks of Cesar’s Head and 
Bald Mountain. Table Rock isa noble line of pali- 
sades, rising nearly athousand feet from the crown 
of a majestic hill, and reaching an elevation above 
the sea of four thousand three hundred feet. ‘The 
northern front, over half a mile in extent, is per- 
pendicular, while the opposite side admits of easy 
ascent. A grand féte in honor of the statesman 
Calhoun, who lived hard by, was once celebrated 
on the summit of Table Rock, on which occasion 
cannon proclaimed the vrvats of the people to the 
giant hills below A flight of well-secured wooden 
steps leads up the eastern declivity. The top of 
the rock is comparatively level ; much of it is cov- 
ered with noble trees, while other portions are 
stony and unproductive Near the centre of this 
haughty domain are the débris of a hut, built as a 
kitchen to an unachieved hotel. On the left of 
the rock 1s a conical spur called the “Stool,” 
from a legend which makes it the seat of the 
Great Spirit, when in other days his conveni- 
ence led him to lunch upon the respectable ma- 


| hogany of the Table Rock. At the base of this 
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mountain is the fair vale of Saluda, watered by 
the meanderings of the crystal river of the same 
name; and upon the opposite side of this valley 
are the feathery cascades of Slicking. These 
falls drop from a succession of rocky terraces, the 
highest of which overlooks the adjoining valley, 
and commands a noble view of the Table Mount- 
ain and the surrounding spurs. Not far from this 
locality, which 1s one of great resort, is King's 
Mountain, a spot of Revolutionary association ; 
and Grassy Mountain, a singular, smooth cone 
of rock ; barren, with the exception of a stunted 
growth on the crown, after the fashion of the 
scalp lock of the Indian. 

We must not leave the hills without a mention 
of the famous Yonah, Currahee, Look-out, Ca- 
hutta, and Rock Mountain, in Georgia. Yonah, 
or the Great Bear, is a brave peak, looking down 
upon one of the sweetest valleys of the Pine 
State, and is associated with tales of that scene 
which, in proper place, we have yet to tell. 

Currahee is cherished by Georgians, as much 
from the fact.that it is their first mountain love, 
rising in solitary grandeur far to the south of the 
great galaxy of hills, as for its own pictorial 
charms. Currahee is a special resort of the sports- 
man—of the lover of venison above all others. 

Look-out Mountain unites on its crown the 
States of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, and 
while not of surpassing attraction itself, serves 
to unfold, for leagues in all directions, the match- 
less landscape around it. The Cahutta is a link 
midway between the hill region of the eastern 
and western corners of Georgia. It occupies the 
centre of the ancient Cherokee domain. A dis- 
used turnpike, which we once explored with fear- 
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ful risk, scales its rocky acclivities The Rock 
Mountain is chiefly remarkable for its singularly 
isolated position—no kith or kin are near, to 
cheer its solitude. It is a vast rock, six miles in 
circumference, embedded in the earth to a depth 
architecturally proportionate to its total magni- 
tude, and so complete is the absence of all con- 
tinuing strata, that its presence is as rationally 
accounted for by supposing it to have dropped 
from the heavens, as by any other theory. 

Rock Mountain is a spot of so much visitation, 
that an Observatory, 165 feet in height, has been 
erected upon its summit; but even with this ad- 
ditional elevation, the view obtained is monoton- 
ous—so far has the lonely mountain wandered 
from its proper home. An enraptured tourist 
thus sums up his emotions in the album of the 
Rock Mountain Hotel . 

“Oh, mercy! sich a pile of stones 
Was never seed by John A. Jones !” 

The hill views in Georgia, as in South Car- 
olina, though many and beautiful, give place to 
the greater charms of the valleys and waterfalls 

The valley scenery of the South owes its pe- 
culiar delight to the varied and frolicsome humor 
of the mountains—their number and capricious 
courses continually forming the oddest and most 
secluded little nooks and glens—rather than the 
great plains which lie at the feet of the long 
ranges of the Catskills. These valleys take the 
place of the lakes of the North, and go far to 
compensate for the absence of that charming 
feature ; the want of which, however, the tourist 
will sometimes feel in his Southern rambles, de- 








spite the substitute he may occasionally find in 
| the widening bend of a lazy river, or the gleam 
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VALLEY OF NACOOCHEE, GEORGIA. 


of a sparkling brook; for as Lamartine aptly 
says, “‘ Water is ever to the scenes of nature, 
what the eye is to a beautiful countenance :” 
Elle les éclaire, elle leur donne ce rayonnement, 
cette physionomie qui les fait vivre, parler, en- 
chanter, fasciner le regard qua les contemple.” 

In South Carolina, besides the gentle glen of 
Saluda, nestled at the foot of the Table Mount- 
ains, there is the fair valley of Jocassee, dissected 
by the babbling waters of the sparkling Keowee ; 
the very spot to dream in on a summer-morn : 
or, in moonlight-hours to dance with the wood- 
land elf and the merry fay! In the lovely 
county of Habersham in Georgia, is Nacoochee, 
or the Evening Star, the queen of glens, vailed 
in the broad shadow of Yonah and other majes- 
tic hills; while in the extreme west of the State, 
the Dogwood Valley is as dangerously seductive 
to the hurried tourist as was Vanity Fair to the 
pilgrims of the Celestial City. These points 
are types of a rich and wide valley landscape. 
They are small in area, some half-a-dozen miles 
only in length, and one or two in breadth. They 
are completely environed with picturesque mount- 
ain walls; and a well-cultivated and productive 
plantation, with its log-hut, or more pretending 
cottage is always found in their happy recesses. 
‘They are often rich in mineral wealth, and a 
successful search for gold has sadly defaced the 
beauty of many of their pleasant places. Ro- 
mantic Indian legends are associated with and 
give name to many of these spots as to hundreds 
of others in the South. Where the aboriginal 
nomenclature has been unhappily forgotten or 
rejected, modern baptismals in the extreme of 
bad taste have generally followed. Thus the 





traveler is called to admire the graces of Mud 
Creek, to watch the rising of the sun from the 
summit of Pig Hill, or to give ear to the melody 
of the Coon Cascades. 

In connection with a visit to Jocassee, the 
traveler invariably “‘does” the proximate falls 
of the White Water, charming in themselves, and 
still more happily remembered in association 
with the wild beauties of the mountain ledges 
and dells, traversed in the few miles rambled 
thence, from the bosom of the pretty valley In 
the same excursion, too, he will ever cherish 
with delight a memory of the Keowee, the silent 
waters of Jocassee’s glens, 

“Down in thy crystal depths are seen 
The pebble and the pearly shell, 

Or rock with velvet robe of green, 

Whose shade the bright trout loves so well, 
When in the sun’s unclouded beam, 

Like silver glistens all thy stream 

“Upon thy marge the violet blows, 

The lily bends its snow-white head, 
And nigh the lofty chestnut grows, 
And flings its shadows o’er thy bed ; 
While laurels to thy ripples bend, 
And to the air their fragrance lend. 

“ Thy banks along of brightest green 
(When summer skies above thee glow), 
The wild deer in his pride is seen, 

His image in the wave below ; 
And there he sips thy crystal tide, 
Nor dreams of danger by thy side '” 


The valley of Nacoochee, or the “ Evening 
Star,” approached at eventide from the east, 
reaches the eye and heart of the appreciative 
beholder, like the blissful embodiment of a dream 
—the wide extent of swelling plain, environed 
and jealously excluded from all the outer world 
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by ranges of hills of luxuriant verdure, in all the 
varied tints which close proximity and gradually 
growing distance impart ; the gorgeous carpeting 
of the many grasses, the countless flowers, the 
tassellated maize, and the bending grain of every 
nature, the cottages, the smoke’s blue wreaths 
ascending with the breeze—the fickle shadows 
of the passing clouds, and the inconstant flow 
of the infant waters of the Chattahoochee. 

In the bosom of this rococo vale there rises 
a conical mound of unusual size with the history 
of which is interwoven a veritable chef d’euvre of 
aboriginal romance—the legend which gives to the 
valley its name of Nacoochee, or the Evening Star. 
Perhaps we may be permitted to relate the story 
now in words we have before employed. 

In days of yore, before that fell time when the 
lordly Indians were compelled to 

“« —____Vield their pleasant lands 
To the stranger’s stronger hands,” 

the Great Spirit found a serious rival in the love 
of his children of the vale, in the heavenly per- 
son of the far-famed and adorable Nacoochee, 
sovereign princess of the soil. The maiden’s 
father was a mighty chieftain in her warlike 
nation, and viewed with hereditary and uncon- 
querable envy and hate, the prowess of the neigh- 
boring tribe. Unhappily the princess’ young 
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heart had been early stolen by a gallant youth, 
son of the ruler of this very obnoxious race ; 
and when did an Indian maiden’s love ever suc- 
cumb to aught of opposing fate! In the silent 
hour, when the dream-god held undisputed sway, 
they met, and kissed and vowed—and vowed and 
kissed and met again. The spiteful current of 
true love dashed a malicious wave of intelligence 
of these secret trysts to the wigwam of the pa- 
rentchief. He started! Nacoochee, the sun-beam 
of his soul, was gone! up sprang the warriors 
with bended bows and vengeful brows. Now 
the valley feels their stealthy step—a gossamer 
robe yields to the dalliance of the night zephyr; 
it is the fair maiden's, and at her feet kneels the 
scion of their hated rival—an unearthly yell fol- 
lows, scarcely quicker than does the winged 
arrow: the maiden sees the danger—she falls 
before her lover—receives the fatal shaft sent 
for his heart—and dies! The youth in a frenzy 
of despair sinks by her side, a self-immolated 
offering at the shrine of love. The warriors 
now gather around; grief wrings all hearts, and 
most sorely that of the childless chief: he pines 
and dies, and with the fated lovers, is buried in 
the bosom of the valley, and a consecrated mound 
is piled over their resting place, upon the sum- 
mit of which is planted a solitary pine. This 
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LOWLAND RIVER SCENE. 


tragical tomb, with its gloomy tree, remains even 
to this day, and is no other than the self-same 
mound which now forms so interesting a feature 
in the landscape of Nacoochee. 


The river scenery of the South has its charms, 
though with the exception of the Tselica, or 
I’rench Broad, they are not at all comparable in 
degree and variety with the beauties of the 


Northern waters. The mountain streams are 
numerous, rattling on in merry frolic, or flowing 
gently in virgin purity and grace. As they leave 
the hills and enter the sandy soils of the low- 
lands, they grow lazy and muddy, but their 
banks are often densely covered with luxuriant 
foliage, or they rise in huge and grotesque bluffs 
The shores of the Savannah, the Alabama, and 
the Mississippi abound in this latter feature ; 
pleasing to the unaccustomed eye, but desolate 
to the habitué. In the lower parts of the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States the rivers are of singular 
beauty in the hazy atmosphere, and in their 
gorgeous drapery of the foliage of the live and 
water oaks, the orange, the bay, the laurel, the 
magnolia, and a thousand pendant vines, moss- 
es and evergreens ; with the rice and the cotton 
fields dipping into their waters. The Cooper 
and the Ashley are fair examples of this class 
of Southern river views. A passage from the 
latter accompanies these inadequate memoran- 
da. Our frontispiece also is a taste of the same 
quality ; a glimpse on the Savannah River with 
the spires of the Georgian metropolis in the dis- 
tance: the middle ground occupied by a rice 
mill, and in the foreground the rice flats and the 
live oak. The monotonous level of the landscape 
hereabouts throws the whole burden of interest 
upon the dreamy atmosphere and the luxuriant 





vegetation, and well, too, do they sustain it 
Even in mid-winter, the countless evergreens 
lend a riant air to the scene, while it is scarcely 
possible to describe its summer lavishness of 
beauty. Naught of grace and richness can be 
imagined which is not seen in the vast rice 
fields, from the earliest budding of the young 
plant, to the golden tinting of the ripened grain 
in the venerable groves of massive oak whose 
forms are barely discernible in their wealth of 
trailing moss and vines: and in the ghostly and 
impressive aspect of the forest swamps and dark 
lagunes. The giant cypresses, edging on either 
side as far as the eye may penetrate, the bed of 
a deep channel in these dark jungles, interlace 
their branches and form grand cathedral aisles, 
gorgeously adorned by the pendant vines and 
the flowering shrubs. Life and death are lock- 
ed in close embrace, as the budding flowerets 
cling around the rotting débris of former vege- 
tation. The ever present moss—jestingly called 
Death’s Banner—in its mournful fall, proclaims 
the dangers and terrors of these luring haunts, 
fearfully as the terrible inscription over Dante's 
hell. The land is poisonous, and pestilence is 
in its breath. In solemn harmony with the 
scene is the fitful cry of the wild bird, the phan- 
tom form of the gaunt and skeleton crane, the 
hiss of the gay coated serpent, and the uncouth 
apparition of the frightful alligator. 


“ Nothing of genial growth may here be seen, 
Nothing of beautiful! wild ragged trees, 
That look like felon spectres—fetid shrubs 
That taint the gloomy atmosphere—dusk shades, 
That gather, halfa cloud and half a fiend 
In aspect, lurking on the swamp’s wild edge, 
Gloom with their sternness and forbidding frowns, 
The general prospect.” — 








It is in winter only that the traveler may venture 
within these dismal yet tempting shades. Even 
the acclimated jealously shun them at all other 
seasons—seeking the higher and sandy pine 
wastes, or the towns and cities. 

Returning to the hill-region, with which we 
have more particularly to do at this time, we 
will glance hastily at the water-falls. While 
North Carolina is pre-eminent in the Southern 
States for its mountain views, Georgia is not 
less distinguished for the loveliness of its many 
sparkling cascades. 

In the vicinity of Nacoochee and Yonah, is 
the merry flow of the Toccoa—Toccoa the Beau- 
tiful: an elfin stream, which in one graceful 
bound, o’erleaps a precipice of two hundred feet. 
Simplicity and repose make up the sentiment of 
this favorite scene; the splash of its falling spray 
is but a soothing lullaby, and scarcely have the 
waters kissed the shadowed bed beneath, when, 
apparently in no manner ruffled by their un- 
wonted plunge, they ripple as noiselessly and 
cheerily as before. Many poetic imaginings have 
been born of the sweet voice of Toccoa: among 
these dreams we are told how the remorseless 
red men eager for the blood of their white foes, 
trusted themselves to the pilotage of a woman, 
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and were led by her over the fearful edge of the 
precipice, to the death they sought to give : 
**Embosomed in the primal forest shades, 
And singing gayly through the day and night, 
Dashing thy waters into myriad braids 
Of diamond spray that sparkles down the heiglit, 
And changes hue beneath the shifting light ; 
Laughing away the hours in childish mirth, 
And gently dallying with the ear and sight, 
Scarce calls thy murmuring voice an echo forth, 
Toccoa! merriest water-fall of all the earth !” 


But a few miles distant from Toccoa, is the 
series of beautiful cataracts in the deep gorge 
of Tallulah. The granite walls of this ravine 
rise in places to an elevation of a thousand feet : 
and within the passage of a mile, the Terrora 
river, which dashes through it, falls in eight or 
nine cascades of widely contrasted character and 
extent. In the lower falls—the Serpentine and 
the Horicon—the waters dance merrily, yet 
evenly, under the foliage of a gay cluster of 
beech and birch ; while the Oceana and the Tem- 
pesta rage and writhe amidst confused heaps of 
jagged and barren rocks. The passage of the 
bed of the ravine is extremely hazardous, but 
the wants and pleasures of the visitors have 
worn easy paths to all the points of attraction. 
The morale of Tallulah the Terrible, and Toccoa 
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FALLS OF TALLULAH, GEORGIA. 


the Beautiful, is in as vivid opposition as their 
names imply. While Toccoa is seen at a single 
glance, no two points at Tallulah offer the same 
picture; the one glides on in unvarying sweet- 
ness and graciousness of mood, while the other 
is now mad in gladness, and anon sullen in de- 
spair : 


“A mountain river—rushing on 
Betwixt eternal walls of stone, 
Down in a deep and dark abyss, 
Bedded with rock and precipice, 
Now flowing with a sullen course, 
And uttering murmurs loud and hoarse ; 
Now plunging with resistless tide, 
Adown a precipice’s side 
Enwrapped in snowy foam and spray, 
It thunders on its headlong way 
Till mingled with the flood below, 
It there resumes its wonted flow. 
Again, and yet again, it leaps, 
From base to base, down rocky steeps, 
Rending the air with ceaseless roar, 
Swelled with loud echoes from each shore ” 


This vicinage—and to a less extent, all the 
region of which we have spoken—has been much 
visited of late by home tourists: and many gen- 
tlemen have erected here pleasant country-seats, 
at which they pass half the year. Watering- 





| places are rapidly increasing in number anid 
fashion ; for the whole South is rich in every 


kind of medical springs. Comfortable inns are 
becoming less rare, and the highways are as- 
suming more inviting aspects. Still the North- 
ern voyager will sadly miss the superior con- 
veniences and comforts of his own more traveled 
and better ordered routes ; the by-ways are mis- 
erable, the people ignorant, the fare scant and 
wretched, and the expense of travel dispropor- 
tionately great. The reputed hospitality and 
chivalry of “the land of the pine, the cedar, and 
vine,” has nothing to do with the humbler dwell- 
ers in the rude forest wilds; and, indeed, the 
people of the South generally, however kind 
their hearts, have too profound an ignorance or 
contempt of the secret of comfort in their homes, 
to make the guest long forget his exile. From 
the illy ordered and dilapidated condition of their 
homesteads, the stranger might well fancy them 
to be but brief sojourners, waiting only an oc- 
casion to fly to more pleasant abodes. 

In the mountain regions the settlements are 
so far asunder, and the public conveyances so 
insufficient, that the only true mode of travel is 
with tent and baggage. But few inns are to be 
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found out of the villages, so that the traveler 
must seek his quarters at any cabin to which 
night-fall may happen to bring him. Thus solicit- 
ing a home, the modest mountaineers will tell 
him that they do not entertain people, but if he 
chooses to put up with what they have, they 
reckon he may. He is left often to stable his 
horses himself; which done, he enters a wretch- 
ed cabin, sans windows, sans furniture, sans 
every thing, excepting now and then a piano- 
forte, in strange contrast with the general air 
of the habitation. The taste is no more consid- 
ered than the sight: he may throw away the 
best appetite in the world upon a piece of rude 
corn bread, a slice of indigestible pork, or, per- 
haps a half-boiled chicken. If he reads or writes 
during the evening, it must be by the ruddy 
glare of the pine torch alone; and if he manages 
to sleep, it is upon a rough, often dirty pallet, 
surrounded by the entire household, from the 
snoring patriarch to the tuneful babe; for the 
same apartment is universal kitchen, parlor, and 
boudoir. 

With the increase of travel, these little ma- 
terial discomforts will be, of course, abated. 

This is forest-life: very different is that of 
both town and country, in the lowlands, where 
the home of the opulent and educated Southerner 
offers all the delights of the highest social re- 
finement and the most catholic mental culture. 


A KENTUCKIAN IN THE EAST.* 
\ R. ROSS BROWNE, who is no stranger to 


our readers, has furnished us with a very 
entertaining, and withal instructive, book of 
Eastern travel. For keen observation, graphic 
delineation of character, humorous description, 
and felicity of diction, we know not where to 
look for its equal—as we shall endeavor to show 
by somewhat extended extracts. Meanwhile, the 
circumstances under which the journey was un- 
dertaken and performed have a moral in them 
which is well worth recording: Some twelve or 
fourteen years ago, the author, a youth of eigh- 
teen, determined to make a tour in the East. 
In order to do this, it was necessary to put money 
in his purse; and it occurred to him that the 
profession of a stenographic reporter was the most 
available means of accomplishing this indispens- 
able preliminary, to say nothing of the collateral 
advantage of listening to those bursts of Con- 
gressional eloquence which he would be the means 
of transmitting to an admiring posterity. A 
year’s close application made him master of the 
art; whereupon he set out from his home, in 
Kentucky, for Washington. Here he was fortun- 
ate enough to obtain a situation as reporter in 
the Senate, and employed his leisure hours in 
reading works of travel, and counting over, in 
imagination, the six or eight hundred dollars 
which he anticipated would, at the close of the 
session, distend his lean purse; on the strength 
of which he proposed to make his Eastern tour, 
as befitted a gentleman, to whom expense was 
not the least object. But he soon found that the 








* Yusef: or the Journey of the Frangi ; a Crusade in the 
East. By J Ross Browne. With Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 12mo. pp.421. Harper & Bros. 


speeches were not so very instructive; and what 
was far worse, that reporting them was much less 
remunerative than he had supposed. So it hap- 
pened that the expected six or eight hundred 
dollars dwindled down to fifteen, with which very 
moderate sum he set out for Jerusalem. By the 
time he had got as far east as New York his 
money was expended; and on endeavoring te 
obtain a clerkship, he was astounded to learn 
that any thing in the shape of a salary attached 
to such a position was just then out of the 
question. Nothing better occurred than to ship 
before the mast on board a whaler. The conse- 
quence was a voyage of some eighteen months 
to the Indian Ocean, during which he gained 
some experience in the art and mystery of scrub- 
bing decks and catching whales—very useful 
branches of education, doubtless, but not special- 
ly remunerative in the case of our author—who 
on his return paid his last cent to a porter, for 
carrying his trunk at Washington. The voyage, 
however, was not wholly fruitless, for it furnished 
him with materials for a very entertaining vol- 
ume, ‘ Etchings of a Whaling Cruise.” For the 
next four years, he did the State some service 
as reporter in Congress, and as clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. But a man’s fate, as the Arabs 
say, is written on his skull; and our author was 
destined to chronicle the feats of Yusrr Bapra, 
“the destroyer of Robbers, and Prince of Drago- 
mans,’”’ who about this time began to conduct 
travelers through Syria. So he began once more 
to look Eastward. 

This time he endeavored to reach the Fast by 
going west, and set out for California and Oregon, 
with a commission in the revenue service, to take 
effect on his arrival. On the voyage he passed 
within sight of Juan Fernandez, for which island 
he set out in an open boat, in order to gain some 
tidings of his, and our, and everybody’s old friend, 
Robinson Crusoe. Here occurred that remark- 
able series of adventures, recorded in the last 
three Numbers of our Magazine. 

On arriving in California, our author found 
that his services were not required in the revenue 
service. But while he was balancing the relative 
advantages of the professions of laundry-man 
and mule-driver, it happened that the Conven- 
tion was summoned to form a State Constitution 
for California, and he was appointed to report the 
debates in that body. If fame speaks truly, not 
a few of the best speeches were composed by the 
reporter, and afterward adopted by the reputed 
authors, as precisely what they intended to have 
said. As to that, however, we can not speak 
confidently, as we were nut in the Convention. 
For the preparation of these debates the future 
author of “‘ Yusef” received a sum which enabled 
him to undertake his Eastern travels under aus- 
pices more favorable than those which waited 
upon his earlier attempts. 

After traversing Italy in various directions, 
our author found himself, in the closing weeks of 
September, at Naples. It was yet too early 
to set out for Syria, and the thought occur- 
red to him that the time might be ‘profitably 
spent in a gira, or “turn,’’ through Sicily; and 
with an account of this, the book commences. 
After an almost fruitless search for the office of 
the steamer, and a sharp contest with the clerks, 
who seemed to think their chief official duty was 








to prevent travelers from taking passage, our 
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author finally succeeded in getting on board, with 
passports duly viséd, and, in the course of time, 
reached Palermo. The following description, 
with the accompanying sketch, will give his im- 
pressions of the general condition of Sicily, and 
the causes to which that condition is to be at- 
tributed : 

“The implements of agriculture, the rude and 
half-savage appearance of the people, the entire 
absence of the comforts of civilization, all bore 
evidence of the depressing effects of military rule. 
‘ What object is there in these poor wretches en- | 
deavoring to benefit their condition !’ said my | 
friend, the Italian, to me. ‘What good will it | 
do them to increase their crops, or build better | 
houses, or educate their children? The more 
they have, the heavier they are taxed ; they nat- | 
urally think they might as well remain idle as | 
labor for the support of a horde of brutal sol- 
diers to keep them in a state of slavery ; and 
there is no incitement to education, for it only 
makes them the more sensible of their degraded | 
condition. Yet it is not to be contended that 
they are fit for self-government ; all they need 
is a judicious and humane system of laws, which 
will afford them adequate protection against the 
errors and follies of despotic rulers. They are 
not deficient in capacity or industry, where they | 
have any object in making use of their natural 
gifts. You see them nowin a state of hopeless 
degradation and bondage.’ While the Italian 
was talking, a Capuchin friar came to the door 
of the diligence to beg for the church. I thought 
my friend might have added some reflections on 
this branch of the subject, that would have shown 
more clearly the root of the evils under which 
the Sicilians labor; but being a good Catholic 
he was silent. I contented myself by giving the 
poor friar a baiocco, and making a sketch of his 
face as he stood waiting for the Italian to give 
him another. There was plenty of time to get 
a good likeness.” 








SICILIAN FRIAR. 


The great object of a tour in Sicily, is to see 
the sun rise from the summit of Mount Etna. 
The journey from the foot of the mountain, which 
is performed by night, partly on mules and partly 
on foot, is fatiguing enough. Our author agreed 
with his English traveling companion that the 
sunrise was “excessively fine ;’’ but added the 
mental reservation, that it would require the 





simultaneous rising of the sun, moon, and al! 
the stars to get him up there again in the middle 
of the night. The descent, however, would seem 
rather agreeable than otherwise : 


DESCENT OF ETNA. 


“A walk down Mount Etna includes a slide 
of about a mile from the crater. Commencing 
near the crater is a steep bank of ashes and cin- 
ders, extending nearly to the Casa Inglesa, by 
which the trip is made, with a locomotive speed, 
quite delightful. Peeping over the brink of the 
precipice, you enter into a calculation as to the 
probability of having your limbs dislocated, in 
case you should strike some unseen rock; and 
about the time you become satisfied that a leg 
or an arm must be sacrificed, there rises a dust 
some hundred yards below, and you see a large 
dark body bouncing down like a man of India 
rubber, scattering cinders and ashes before it, 
and yelling like ademon. Away it goes, rising 
and jumping and tossing, till it looks like a great 
black-bird hopping down into the gulf of lava 
below, dwindling as it goes, till you see nothing 
but a dark speck. Then down dashes another 
and another, and you see that it must be old 
Pedro leading the way, and the stragglers fol- 
lowing. Committing yourself to Providence, you 
draw a long breath and jump over too ; and then, 
Per Baccho, how you go; up to your ankles in 
cinders, ten feet every jump! The wind whistles 
through your hair; you half shut your eyes to 
keep out the dust that has been raised by the 
guides ; you shout like a drunken man, without 
knowing why, Hurra! glorious! splendid travel- 
ing this! hold me, somebody! stop me, Pedro! 
by Jupiter, there goes my hat ; I knew it couldn't 
stay on! fer heaven’s sake belay me! It is no 
use, nobody will belay you! There you go, 
faster and faster at every jump, till you don’t 
know which end will come out first. Now you 
bet ten to one that your feet will win the race ; 
now a hidden mass of lava brings them up with 
a sudden jerk, and you'd lay heavy odds on the 
end of your nose—yes, the nose must win; you 
feel the premonitory jar as it nears the end of 
the track; terror seizes your soul; you jump 
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desperately ten, twenty, thirty feet at every bound, 
twisting yourself back in the air like a cat ; you 
vow in your agony of mind that you will never 
drop poor puss over the bannisters again in or- 
der to see her land on her feet; another leap, 
another twist does it; your feet are in the air, 
and you go sailing down gallantly on the seat 
of your breeches. Hurra! clear the track. there! 
don’t stop me! glorious! splendid! Here we 
are, Pedro, all right; keep a look out for my 
hat, it'll be down here presently! Bless-my 
soul, what a slide that was !” 


Any one who has traveled in Italy will recog- 
nize the accuracy of the following portraits of the 
gendarmes and postillions : 


“When the diligence stopped at one of the 
outer gates, we were carefully inspected by a 
couple of officers, in flashy uniforms and feath- 
ers, who politely requested us to allow them the 
pleasure of looking at our passports. One stood 
a little in the background, with pens, ink, and 
paper in his hand: he was evidently a subordin- 
ate character, notwithstanding the brilliancy of 
his plumage, which, from a hasty estimate, I 
calculated to consist of the tails of three game- 
cocks ; the other was a portly man, of grave and 
dignified demeanor, rich in tin buttons and red 
cloth epaulets, and with a mustache that would 
have done credit to the Governor himself; in fact, 
I thought at first that he was the Governor, so 
imposing was his personal appearance. The 
passports he opened slowly and cautiously, either 
from habitual contempt of the value of time, or 
a latent suspicion that they contained squibs of 
gunpowder; and at last, when he had fairly 
spread them out, with the signatures inverted, 
he carefully scanned the contents for five min- 
utes, and then calmly addressed us, in bad Ital- 
ian: ‘ Your names, Signores, if you please.’ 





SILILIAN GENVARMES. 


“As to the sparky little postillion who drove 
us so furiously out of Catania, and who after- 





roadside to admire his driving, I have him safe 
enough. Here he is. Public indignation is re- 
spectfully solicited : 
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SICILIAN POSTILLION. 


“The individual mounted upon that horse, 
swindled us out of two carlins What he did 
with so much money it would be impossible to 
say; he may have put it in his boots for safe 
keeping; but he certainly could not have de- 
posited his ill-gotten gains in his coat-pockets. 
I only knew that we paid him the sum above 
specified for doing certain duties that he never 
performed ; and that implicit confidence is not 
to be placed in a man simply because he wears 
a feather in his hat, a jacket with red cloth 
embroidery and small tails, and a pair of top- 
boots, big enough to bury him in when he dies.” 


The principal industrial pursuit followed by 
the Sicilians—that at least which most strikes 
the traveler—is begging. To say nothing of the 
blind, the deformed, and the crippled, who have 
a sort of natural right to levy contributions upon 
their more fortunate fellow-beings, the children 
beg as a matter of amusement, or to show their 
proficiency in education, while the adults beg in 
order to set a wholesome example for the rising 
generation, and train them up in the ways of 
usefulness and industry. There is a peculiarity 
in Sicilian traveling which is apt to impress the 
traveler a little unfavorably at first. That is, 
that when he has paid for a seat in the diligence, 
he has by no means done paying for his journey. 
He has merely acquired a right to a certain num- 


with locomotion, which is only to be obtained by 
gratuities to the postillions; failing which, as our 
author onée found to his cost, he is liable to be 
left to enjoy his seat in the diligence in the high- 





ward fell asleep when there was nobody on the 





way, amidst the jeers and laughter of the popu- 


ber of inches of seat, but that has nothing to do’ 
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lation. Our traveler attempted, on his return, to 
compel the proprietor of the diligence to refund 
the amounts thus extorted, beyond what were 
specified in the articles ofagreement. The charges 
were duly made out and presented to the accused 
padrone, with what success the victim shall re- 
late : 


COUNSEL FOR THE ACCUSED. 


‘ The counsel for the accused, which consist- 
ed of the conductor, the driver, the postillion, 
and several of the ragged facchini, belonging to 
the hotel, broke in oa protested that it was the 
custom of the country, that any other padrone 
would have charged double the price ; they all 
talked at once, and their appeals in behalf of the 
padrone were so eloquent and moving, that he 
evidently began to consider himself a much in- 
jured man, and this sense of outraged honesty 
so inspired him with courage, that he began to 
protest that he would have justice for stich un- 
merited accusations ; he couldn’t stand it; he’d 
go to the police office. 

“The upshot of the whole business was, that 
we had to pay the full amount on the agree- 
ment, and suffer an additional loss of several 
carlins in fees to the counsel of the accused, 


PILGRIMS 


who never ceased to persecute us till we showed 
symptoms of a disposition to pay the required 
amount. The ground upon which they based 
their claim was that they had helped us out of 
the difficulty! Such a course of conduct might 


well be considered as adding insult to injury ; 
but having no alternative we paid the fees in 
order to get rid of the counsel, who were getting 
stronger every moment; and who had already 
enlisted the sympathies of every straggler in the 
street.” 





Having accomplished the gira through Sicily. 
}our auther set out’ Eastward on a * Crusade 
| against the Mists of Fancy.’’ At Athens he en- 
| joyed an interview with the King and Queen of 
| Greece: that is, their Majesties and the travele: 
| both happened to be in the street at the same 
|time; and he is sure that he looked at their 

Majesties, and has no doubt that they returned 
|the compliment. King Otho is described as 
“rather a small man, with a small head and face, 
and rather a small show of character in the ex- 
pression of his countenance ; looking uncommonly 
unwholesome in mind and body.”’ The Queen is 
| “a buxom young woman of about thirty, of light 
| complexion, blue eyes, full face, rather plain in 
| features, but lively and good-humored looking,”’ 
who might pass with us “ for the daughter of a 
farmer, more accustomed to jumping fences and 
| looking up the cows, than to the atmosphere of 
reyalty.’’ The scene on board the steamer, as 
they approached Constantinople, is thus de- 
scribed : 

*‘'We entered the Sea of Marmora by sun- 
down, and became poetical over its sleeping isles 
| It was a night for romantic thoughts ; the moon 

was so minutely visible through the clear atmo- 
sphere that its seas and mountains lay out- 
spread upon it like a chart of silver, the sky 
glittering with stars, the waters of Marmora 
were as smooth as glass, and the isles softly 
| steeped in a mellow light, and the dim outlines 
of the mountains of Europe and of Asia loomed 
up like sleeping giants in the mystic back- 
ground. 

** About the decks lie bearded Turks, smoking 

their chiboucks, and 
Greeks in petticoats, 
and pale Armenians 
in tall turbans and 
long robes, sipping 
their coffee and talk- 
ing of the money- 
market; and dirty 
Arabs, in their brown 
capotes,doing nothing 
at all, and not likely 
to do any thing for 
some time ; and Jew- 
ish peddlers and pil- 
grims, nodding and 
reading aloud from the 
Talmud, or praying 
in dark corners ; and 
Mohammedans of all 
castes, spreading their 
mats in the most in- 
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convenient places, and bowing down toward | 
Mecca, regardless of the world and all its preju- | 
dices. Some hundreds of stupid Turkish soldiers, 

with heavy faces, half sea-sick, are gathered 

in huge piles on the forecastle deck, or gam- | 
ble in groups about the gangways; and — 
the break of the quarter-deck is a cross-barred 

cage, covered over like a tent, filled with mask- | 
ed, and black-eyed, laughing, romping Turkish | 
women and squalling babies, belonging to the | 
harems of those old gray-bearded Mussulmans 

close by smoking their chiboucks or bobbing at 

Mecca ; and now and then there emerges from 

the cage an ugly African, who draws her mask 

over her thick lips if you look toward her, with 

as much coquetry as if she thought it would not 
do to let so much beauty be seen at once.” 

From the description of Constantinople, we 
must copy two or three characteristic sketches. 
Giving due precedence to the quadruped citizens 
over their less active biped neighbors, we begin 
with 

THE BATTLE OF THE BYZANTINES, 

‘‘ Opposite to the Hotel de Byzant is an open 
space, inhabited by one of these canine commu- 
nities, whose operations of domestic and muni- 
cipal economy afford me constant food for study. 
Near by is a Mohammedan grave-yard, inhabited 
by another tribe; and it is my chief employment, 
every afternoon, to sit on the portico, smoking 
a chibouck, and watching the movements of my | 
four-legged neighbors. I have formed quite an | 
attachment for the Byzantines, and a bitter pre- | 
judice against those. sneaking fellows beyond, 
who skulk behind the tomb-stones. We of the | 





of the enemy. Now from every tomb-stone there 
springs a barking foe; the grave-yard re-echoes 
with the call to arms; big dogs and little dogs 
rush furiously into battle array ; and down they 
thunder in terrible force upon the fighting Byzan- 
tines, in an avalanche of dust. One universal 
yell of rage and defiance rends the welkin; the 
smoke of battle rises on high, and for a while 
nothing is seen but a cloud of dust, and nothing 
heard but the gritting of teeth and the tug of 
strife at close quarters. It is a moment of awful 
suspense. Shall it be victory and chicken, or 
defeat without chicken? The noble Byzantines 
or the skulking Tombers? Now there is a sway- 
ing to and fro of the struggling mass—tails be- 
gin to appear through the dust ; the wounded 
rush out and skulk off, panting, to places of 
temporary safety. Individual foes, twisted up in 
mortal strife, tumble out and roll together on the 
blood-stained field; cowards hover round in the 
outer circle, snapping at unguarded legs; and 
thieves sneak off with portions of the prey. and 
eat them behind the tomb-stones while the battle 
is raging. At last superior numbers prevail 
against desperate courage. Alas for the Byzan- 
tines! The Tombers drive them yelling beyond 
the lines. They rally and re-rally their exhaust- 
ed forces, but it won't do; they are morally and 
physically vanquished—the chicken is gone, and 
the maimed and the dying skulk off, licking their 
wounds. Flushed with victory, the Tombers 
follow up to the very door-steps of the Byzant, 
and defile the sacred temple of the Byzantines. 
Do you suppose I can sit quietly, with a stick 
in my hand, and witness this crowning insult? 


Byzant region—for I have fought for them, and | Not I.—To the rescue! tothe rescue! On, By- 


am now treated as a member of the community, | 


zantines, on! Away we go! Down go the 


and always received with a general wagging | Tombers before a volley of sticks and stones, 
of tails—we Byzantines depend chiefly for our | and we chase the flying foe into the very secret 


living upon the offal cast out from a range of 


recesses of the grave-yard. Hurrah for the By- 


houses just beyond the boundary. ‘True, this|zantines! Victory is ours at last ; and for the 
is not strictly our property, but we consider that | rest of that day the Tombers are a crest-fallen 


it ought to be; and so, whenever a bone, or a 


set. Many a human battle has been decided in 


mutilated cat, or a defunct chicken, is thrown | the same way, and why shouldn't we feel proud 
out we are startled from our sunny corners and | of our victories as well as others ?” 


daily slumbers 
by the little curs 
that we keep to Be 
wake us; and, ; 
headed by the 
shaggy old vet- 
erans, who have 
fought their way 
to eminence, we 
sally forth in a 
body to seize our 
prey. Domestic 
difficulties en- 
sue; hungry 
drones, who are 
the first to run, 
want more than 
their share, and 


seuffies take 
place, which 
arouse the scouts 
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SHOPKEEPERS. your ten fingers at him three times, which means 

At last, after getting lost a dozen times in the | thirty piasters. ‘‘ Bosh!’ says the merchant, 

narrow streets, you enter a dark archway, much | with a contemptuous toss of the head, and he 

as you would enter a cavern, with a lurking | coolly resumes his chibouck. As you turn to 

suspicion of an attack from a horde of banditti. | walk off he beckons you back, takes up the silk, 

This is the beginning of the famous bazaars of | points out all its beauties, grows eloquent upon 

Stamboul. A grave old man, with a tremendous | its peculiar merits, enlarges in the most barbar- 

turban on his head, and a long chibouck in his | ous tissue of exclamations upon its cost, all of 

which you have to sup- 

pose, not understand 

ing a single word he 

says. Eventually he 

concludes by shaking 

his ten fingers at you 

three times and five 

fingers once, signifying 

thirty-five. You shake 

back at him three fin- 

gers less, upon which 

you are determined to 

stand. No, it will not 

do; the old Turk stands 

on two, and the pur. 

chase can't be made 

for the sixteenth part 

of a little finger less 

Off you start again, 

and this time you don't 

turn to look back. — 

“ Hallo! come back 

here!’ shouts the old 

mouth, sits bundled up among his precious fab- | man, as plainly as possible in Turkish ; and now 

rics, totally indifferent to the matter of cus-| he goes through an imaginary process of cutting 

tomers ; in fact rather averse to any interruption, | his fore-finger in two. No, sir, you exclaim ; 

for he happens to be listening to a story about | not the first knuckle of a fore-finger more! The 

«ome ghouls and genii, which a neighbor is re- | half of the fore-finger is resigned at last! the 

lating at the time. In the next bazaar every article is yours; and with a proud conscious- 

body seems to be asleep; though they are all| ness of shrewdness and self-dependence, you 
bright enough when they hear the voice of a| pocket it, and set out for Pera 

traveling gentleman ; so bright,-indeed, that in | fast has just commenced, the purchase is duly 

a few moments half a dozen sharp-witted youths | exhibited, and extravagantly admired by the la- 

are after you from the immediate vicinity, telling | dies; the price is miraculously low; it must 

you to ‘Come dis way; no good bazaar dat ; | have required extraordinary jewing to get it so 

hess bazaar dis way; plenty nice ting sheep.” | cheap. It is passed round for the final judg- 

This eventually arouses the old gentleman, and| ment of a grave gentleman who understands 

he looks up, with a patronizing air; perhaps he | these things thoroughly. Heavens! what a grim 

might be prevailed upon to sell you something. | smile of pity and contempt ; your beautiful spe- 


SHOPKEEPERS. 


You are determined not to trust yourself to the 
sharp-witted fellows who are pulling at your 
elbow. The indifference of the venerable gen- 
tleman piques you; besides you know he must 
be honest.—‘‘ Kats grosh?” you ask, taking up 
the article carelessly. Something in the shape 
of an answer is grunted by the old man; of 
course you can’t have the faintest idea of the 
meaning, the language being Turkish, or Arabic, 
or some other barbarous compound of guttural 
sounds. ‘ Kats grosh?” you say again, a little 
louder. The old man takes a puff of his chi- 
bouck, and raises up ten fingers, and shakes 
them at you four times. It must be forty pias- 
ters, or forty dollars. You draw out a piaster, 
and demand in plain English if he means to say 
that it requires forty of these to purchzse the 
article’ The old gentleman nods assent. Two 
dollars seem high for such a trifle. You shake 





cimen of Turkish skill is worth just ten piasters, 
and has been manufactured in Paris, where such 
things can be bought for little or nothing !” 
THE HOWLING DERVISHES OF SCUTARI. 
“Gracious heavens, what a sight! A me- 
nagerie of wild animals Jet loose would be tame 
to it. I can compare it to nothing but a bedlam 
of hopping and howling lunatics. First on one 
foot, then on the other, the shaven heads bob- 
bing as a schoolboy bobs his head after a dive 
when he gets a bubble in his ear; all bobbing 
together, and nodding, and jerking, and jump- 
ing, and hopping like gigantic puppets worked 
by secret wires; the high scream gradually low- 
ering to a groan, and the groan jogging down 
by degrees into a grunt, and the grunt into a 
general howl, so deep and savage that the snarl- 
ing of hyenas or the roaring of lions would be 
music to it. The lusty gang in front work them- 
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selves into a phrensy ; their shaven crowns jerk 
about at such a rate that one expects to see a 
head roll down on the floor every moment; their 
voices lose all semblance of human voices, and 
now it becomes a hoarse panting grunt from the 
pits of their stomachs, and streams of sweat roll 
down from their faces, and their scanty cotton 
robes hang dripping on their bodies. Through 
the wriggling, jerking mass you see a little howl- 
er who has hopped and how!ed himself out of 
breath ; his head hangs on his shoulder, his eyes 
rolling, and his tongue hanging out while he 
gasps for breath; an old priest gives him a smart 
crack on the pate with his knuckles, and he starts 
into motion again as if suddenly galvanized, and 
the whole fraternity of little howlers are fright- 
ened into a fresh fit of hopping, and bobbing, 
and yelling. Now you detect a sly fellow in the 


crowd trying to cheat people with the idea that | 
he is as zealous a worshiper as any of them; but | 
you can plainly see that he is an impostor or a | 


backslider ; he only hops once in a while, when 
he thinks he is noticed, and howls so faintly that 
nobody can hear him, and, as to the jerking of 


his head, it is the mere nodding of a head in| 
the act of taking a private nap, and requires no | 


exertion except to keep up a show of wakeful- 
ness. Old men with long grizzled beards sway 
to and fro, unable to hop, and too short of breath 
to howl; but they keep up a bass growl, and with 


their deep blood-shot eyes and the restless sway- | 


ing of the head, look not unlike polar bears stand- 
ing upright. Still older men, unable to stand at 
all, sit upon their mats and sway and growl in 
concert. At last the voices have been jogged out 
of the sturdiest worshipers; nothing is heard but 
the husky grating of the breath in the throat, and 
the hurried panting for air; and finally their 


chins fall loosely on their breasts, their tongues 
loll out, and all become motionless as statues. 
The chief priest thereupon makes a prayer, to 
which the most devout attention is paid. Nota 
whisper is heard till the prayer is concluded. 
For a moment a dead silence prevails. The 
whole congregation and all the worshipers are 
mute and motionless. It is a most impressive 
picture of rapt devotion. Barbarous the scene 
may be, but not devoid of solemnity. And now 
a low sobbing is heard around the hall of wor- 
ship—so low at first that it seems to come from 
spirits in the air; gradually it swells and spreads 
around till the whole crowd of dervishes are sob- 
bing, and the sobs deepen into a low crying, and 
the low crying into a wild burst of grief. swell- 
ing and winding around the hall like a funeral 
wail. From every eye the big tears roll down, 
and the faces and breasts of the sobbing crowd 
are wet with weeping. So strong, indeed, is the 
influence of the melting mood, that the wife of 
my Portuguese friend, who stood near me, cov- 
ered her face with her handkerchief, and I verily 
believe cried as hard as any of them. It was the 
most earnest crying I ever witnessed—so like 
natural weeping that I began at length to feel 
moist about the eyes myself, and never in my 
life did I come so near bursting out into a regu- 
lar cry. Five minutes more would have done 
it; for, however ridiculous such exhibitions may 
appear, there is always something in believing 
people to be in earnest when they pray, and 
especially when they cry, that touches one in a 
tender part. I am certain Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine would have opened the flood-gates of his 
tender heart under a similar appeal to his sym- 
pathies, and have deluged the whole place with 
tears.” 





HOWLING DERVISHES. 
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Mr. Brown gives numerous graphic sketches 
of the tourists whom he encountered in different | 
parts of his journey. Foremost among these is| 
the worthy Portuguese, Doctor Mendoza, and the | 
“Madam,” his amiable spouse. The good Doc- | 
tor spoke English, though with a sad confusion | 
in the gender of the pronouns, and a total ob- | 
livion of the terminations of words. He was | 
traveling with no discoverable object except to 
kill time, and hunt up the best hotels. His 
special enthusiasm was the splendid style in 
which the hotels at St. Petersburg are conducted. 
Without good hotels he thought it quite ‘‘ imposs 
to exiss ;’’ though our author not unfrequently 
found him tarrying in indifferent quarters, where 
it was “‘necess to repose, because the Madam 
was indispose, and he muss remain tranquil.”’— 
Here is a capital sketch of an English tourist. 
The scene is on board a steamer in the Sea of 
Marmora, during a furious Levanter : 


THE ENGLISH TOURIST. 


“‘ Crowded as we were with deck-passengers, 
chiefly pilgrims on the way to Jerusalem, it was 
pitiable to behold their terror, and the miserable 
condition to which they were reduced by sea- 
sickness and exposure to the weather. Some 
lay covered up in their dripping blankets, ¢roan- 


| be troublesome hereafter. 





ing piteously ; others staggered about the decks, | an advance himself. 


some did nothing at all, but ft was evident there | 


clinging to the rails, and looking vacantly toward 
the land ; some prayed, some wept, some smoked, 


were not many aboard who would have objected 
to being put ashore 
again. Inthe midst 
of all the confusion, 
I noticed an En- 
glish tourist on the 
quarter-deck, lean- 
ing against the 
companion way, 
and contemplating 
the scene with a 
calmness that was 
really provoking.— 
Hang it, man! I 
thought, have you 
no soul—no bowels 
of compassion ‘— 
Why don’t you look 
amused, or sorry, 
or interested, or 
sick, or miserable, 
or something? I 
went a little closer, 
to try if I could 
discover some trace 
of feeling in his 
stolid features.— 
Surely I had seen 
that face before ; 
that clean-shaved 
face; those well- 
trimmed, reddish 
whiskers ; that starched shirt-collar of snowy 
whiteness ; that portly figure. Certainly I had 
seen him. Every body has seenhim. Bromley 
is his name—Mr. Bromley, an English gentle- 
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man of fortune, who travels to kill time. He is 
the Mephistophiles of Englishmen. I saw him 
every where—always reserved, serious, dogmat- 
ical,and Enghsh. When there were only Amer- 
icans in the party he was a vast improvement 
upon Bromley. As a matter of principle and 

abit, he never makes acquaintances that may 
He is the embodi- 
ment of the non-committal. He never takes any 
thing on hearsay; he looks at nothing that is 
not designated in the guide-book ; patronizes no 
hotel that is not favorably mentioned by Murray ; 
admires no picture except by number and corre- 
sponding reference to the name of the artist ; is 
only moved to enthusiasm when the thing is pro- 
nounced a chef d’euvre by the standard authori- 
ties. He shuts himself up in his shell of ice 
wherever he goes, and only suffers himself to be 
thawed out when he thinks, upon mature consid- 
eration, that there is no danger of coming in 
contact with somebody that may take advantage 
of the acquaintance. To his fellow-countrymen 
he is stiff and haughty ; they may claim to know 
him on his return to England ; to Americans he 
is generally polite and affable, and returns any 
advance with great courtesy ; but seldom makes 
Bromley is a perfect gen- 
tleman in the negative sense. He does nothing 
that is ungentlemanly. He is too non-committal 
for that. Possibly he has a heart, and a soul, 
and just as much of the little weaknesses that 


MR. BROMLEY RECOGNIZING A VENUS AND HERCULES. 


spring from the heart and soul as any man—if 
you can only find it out. He looks British, feels 
British, talks British, carries with him the very 
atmosphere of Great Britain.” 
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At Beirut our author enceunters the hero whose 
name the book bears. Yusef is the very ideal of 
a Syrian Dragoman—that important personage 
to whose care the Eastern traveler consigns him- 
self; who is responsible for every thing from the 
weather to the fleas; who provides brains for the 
traveler, the muleteers, the mules, and the horses; 
who must be lexicon, valet, cook, comforter, and 
protector; who must be always ready, never 
tired, never at fault. All this Yusef was, and 
knew, and did—or, in case of failure, he was 
never at aloss to know and do something equally 
satisfactory. He thus takes possession of our 
Howadji: 





YUSEF. 

“There was a cool air of self-reliance about 
him; an off-hand, dashing style of address in 
the man; a contempt for all rivalry and opposi- 
tion ; an unmistakable superiority over all the 
other Arabs, that took both myself and friend 
captive at once. We belonged to him; we were 
his subjects from the very beginning. Demetrie 
held us by force of a fine mustache ; but the 
great unknown held us by force of character. 
We were at once under mesmeric influence; he 
could have taken us to the public bazaars and 
sold us without the least opposition on our part, 
at almost any sacrifice, such was the mysterious 
nature of his power. What 
he was, or where he lived, 
or what he intended doing 
with us, it was impossible 
te say; all he did, so far, 
was to push aside the bab- 
bling crowd of guides, and 
utter contemptuous excla- 
mations when theyprovoked 
him, such as, ‘ Dirty black- 
guards! Poordevils! Never 
mind them, gentlemen ; they 
don’t know any better! Mis- 
erable dogs! Come on, gen- ff 
tlemen ; come on; this is //'| 
the way! 

‘“‘Onour arrival atDeme- —__ 
trie’s, our friend and protect- _ 
or took us to the best room 
in the éstablishment, where 
he arranged us comforta- 


| bly ; told us we might rely upon Demetrie for 

good feeding ; and then, drawing forth from his 

| sash a small black book, addressed us substan- 
| tially ae follows : 

Gentlemen, I am Yuser Simon Bapra, the 
dragoman for Syria. This is my book of recom- 
mendations. I have taken a thousand American 
gentlemen through Syria. Yes, sir; the Amer- 

'icans like me; I like the Americans! I hate En- 

| glishmen ; I won't take an Englishman ; they 

| don’t suit me; can’t get along together; I know 
| too much for’em. But the Americans suit me ; 
always ready ; up to every thing—fun, fight, or 
frolic. There are other dragomans here, gentle- 
men. Emanuel Balthos is my friend ; I won't 
interfere, if you wish to take him. I don’t say 
he’s afraid of robbers ; I don’t say he hires 

guards in all the bad places on that account. . I 

speak only of myself. The robbers know me 

The name of Yusef Badra is guard enough in 

any part of Syria. Courage is a great thing in 

this country ; courage will carry a man through 
where a thousand guards daren’t show their 

faces. The last time I was out I killed six Be- 

|douins. I sometimes kill such fellows for fun 
| They know me ; they know it’s a habit J have, 
|and they always keep clear when they can 
| But you can choose for yourselves, gentlemen ; 
| there’s my book ; look over it. Of course you'll 
| smoke some chiboucks. Ho! there-—Hassin— 
| chiboucks !’ ” 
| In our January Number we gave an actount 
| of the famous dance of the Raas, as performed 
| by Yusef at Baalbek, to the unbounded admiration 
| of all the spectators, male and female; complete- 
ly eclipsing the reputation which our author had 
gained by the performance of the classic melody 
of “Old Zip Coon,” and the affecting recital of 
the venerable “‘ Uncle Ned,’”’ who was snatched 
from the midst of his admiring friends by a ter- 
rible monster called “‘Grim Death.”’ We here 
present the illustration belonging to that scene in 
which the great ‘ Destroyer of Robbers’’ forced 
the Howadji to the conclusion that all triumphs 
are fleeting, and that the Raas is the greatest 
dance ever invented. 
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YUSEF DANCING THE RAAS. 
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blade ran up to a 
cone; another just 
back of the saddle; 
and the third, a kind 
of spur of the range, 
over his hips, where 
there was a sudden 
breaking off from the 
original line of the 
backbone, and a pre- 
cipitous descent to 
his tail. The joints 
of his hips, and the 
joints of his legs 
were also prominent, 
especially those of 
his fore-legs, which 
he seemed to be 
always trying to 
straighten out, but 
never could, in con- 
sequence of the sin- 
ews being too short 
by several inches. — 
His skin hung upon 
this remarkable piece 
Our readers can not have forgotten the deserip- | of frame-work as if it had been purposely put 
tion, in our January Number, of Saladin, the won- | there to dry in the sun, so as to be ready for 
derful horse furnished to our author by this Prince | jeather at any moment.” 
of Dragomans. | Here he is to the life, as he was 
first presented to his future rider : 


SALADIN. 


| It will also be recollected that upon the first 


. . trial of Saladin, he proved to be a very different 
“His back must have been broken at different | ind of animal from what his appearance indi- 


periods of his life in three distinct places, for| cated, and that his rider very much astonished 
there were three distinct pyramids on it; one|the Dragoman by his exemplification of the 
just in front of the saddle, where his shoulder- | American method of equitation. 


SALADIN IN ACTION. 
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THE ARAB STORY-TELLER. 
“ This is, among his countrymen, a most im- 
portant character. 


the accompanying pencil-sketch is a faithful rep- 
resentation of the class. The old gentleman 
whose name is attached to it lives in the neigh- 
borhood of Beirut. He is called Ben-Hozain, 
the King of Talkers. The handwriting is his 


own; and you | 
will admit that | 


the name looks 
as much like 
Ben-Hozain as 


it does like Ben- 


jamin Huggins, 
of which I think 


it must be a cor- | 


ruption. Ben 
is conspicuous 
-chiefly for the 
length of his 
mustache. His 
tongue is long, 
but his mus- 
tache is a good 
deal longer ; in 
fact, it is such 
a mustache as 
any Arab in 


o . 
Js IL- Syria, however 


distinguished, might be proud to swear by. It 


is to be regretted that people should swear at 
all; but if they will swear, it is better they should 
be profane on the subject of beards or mustaches, | 


than on matters of higher import. By profession 


Every body who has traveled | 
through Egypt or Syria, will bear witness that | 


| our permission, called for coffee and narguillas 
for the whole party, which he paid for out of his 
own purse, charging us afterward only double 
the amount; according to a custom prevalent 
| among guides all over the world. 
‘**] was greatly struck with the majestic and 
dignified appearance of old Ibrahim ; and thought 
| he would look very much like a distinguished 
| person, on paper. Indeed, I secretly entertained 
the belief that he was really some extraordinary 
man, in reduced circumstances; probably one 
of the learned Rabbi that I had read about in 
books on the East. My chief ground for the 
latter opinion was, that he seemed always to be 
wrapt in a profound study; and had a great an- 
| tipathy to any thing like learning in others. 
| Nothing so excited his contempt (if I might 
judge by the gravity of his countenance, for he 
| never manifested his excitement in any other 
| Way) as any allusion to the history of Damascus 
In a happy moment of inspiration, I got an ex- 
act fac-simile of his features, which will enable 





and inclination Ben-Hozain is a story-teller. I 


do not mean to say that he is given to willful 
lying, or to any malicious misrepresentation of | 
facts; but the business of his life is to entertain 
the public of Beirut with traditional romances 
of the country.” 

THE GUIDE IN DAMASCUS. 

“We took for our guide through the city a | 
methodical old gentleman called Ibrahim. In | 
his book of recommendations he is represented | 
to be a ‘regular old Jew,’ ‘as honest a man as 
any body could expect,’ * not the brightest guide | 
in the world, but the best in Damascus, and one 
who knows the way through the city ;’ and, in 
justice to him, I must say that he deserved these 
testimonials, and that his knowledge of the lan- 
guages is equal to his knowledge of the antiqui- 
ties of Damascus. 

“The old gentleman (for he claimed to be a 
Reis) was very slow and dignified in his move- 
ments, and wore a long beard and large turban, 
that gave him a most imposing aspect ; we called 
him Ibrahim the Solemn. He showed us the 
bazaars, and told us, with great solemnity, that 
they were bazaars ; the mosques, too, he pointed 
out, and informed us that they were mosques ; 
some old walls, likewise, he showed us, and said 
they were walls ; after which, satisfied that he 
had imparted to us much valuable information, 
he took us to a native smoking-house, and with | 


| the reader to see precisely how he looked upon 
| being asked by one of the party, if he remem- 
| bered at what date St. Paul preached from the 
house-top. On the subject of Roman antiquities 
| he was especially reserved. It was evident that 
he had an antipathy to the Romans, and would 
in no degree contribute to the perpetuation of 
their fame. That he will come out one of these 
| days in a book against that people for building 
useless walls and arches in Damascus, and there- 
by setting idle tourists all agog, about ruins that 
don’t exist as well as those that do exist, I have 
no doubt whatever. I observed it in the expres- 
sion of his countenance on several occasions 
when I solicited his opinion about Herod the 
Great.” 
THE BATHS OF DAMASCUS. 

“Here was a blue mist, through which all 
that we could discern were shaven heads, naked 
and dusky figures looming through the warm 
soapy atmosphere, with a grim and horrible ef- 
fect. There was a hot, heavy. oppressive smell, 
| that quite disheartened one of us at least as to 
the prospect. I instinctively held my breath, for 
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fear ef inhaling some plague, leprosy, or other 
loathsome disease peculiar to Oriental cities. 
While thinking seriously of darting out, paying 
the backshish, and considering the thing done, a 
gaunt figure emerged from the fog, and seized 
me with the grasp of a vice. He was the most 
frightful looking monster I ever beheld—a per- 
fect living mummy ; dark, lean, and shriveled, 
with sharp-pointed yellow teeth, and only one 
eye, the other having been dug out with some 
rough instrument; but that single eye was 
enough: it actually seemed to glare with tri- 
umph at the idea of a Christian subject. An- 
other naked wretch seized hold of my friend the 
English captain, and we were both dragged rap- 
idly into an adjoining apartment. 

“T sincerely hope that the impression made 
upon my mind on entering this den of Satanic 
visions will never be effaced by any future ex- 
perience. It was quite sufficient to give me a 
general idea of the state of things to which a 
man may be reduced by an evil course of life. 
In truth, it was worthy to be ranked with Mar- 
tin’s illustrations of Milton. At one end was a 
seething caldron of hot water, in the shape of a 
dark marble vase, from which arose hot clouds 
of steam; the marble floor was wet and soapy, 
and of a smarting heat; the walls were reeking 
with a warm sweat; high overhead was a con- 
cave ceiling, pierced with found holes, in which 
were colored glasses, and through this the light 
poured down in streaks of every hue; a mist of 
hot vapor hung in the atmosphere, lit up by 
flashes of colored light, and gave the moving fig- 
ures an appearance of wretches roasting in flames 
of fire and brimstone ; and all around, in every 
direction, were bare bodies, and limbs, and shaven 
heads glistening through the obscurity, and great 
naked monsters torturing them with dippers full 
of scalding water or blinding lather from huge 
basins of suds; some scraping with razors a bald 
crown, some scalding down a leg or an arm, or 
rubbing off the skin from the backbone of a pros- 
trate victim ; others stretching out limbs and try- 
ing to disjoint them, or scrubbing them down 
with hard brushes—all working with a fiendish 
zest, increased to a malicious grin of triumph 
when a groan or involuntary yell of agony could 
be elicited. 

“We were seized again by the naked mon- 
sters before mentioned, and dragged into a room 
still further on, and of much smaller dimensions. 
There were only two or three victims in this 
branch of the establishment. It seemed to be 
the finishing-up place, where people who chose 
to go through the whole operation were sub- 
jected to the final and most exquisite ordeals ; 
but we, as a matter of favor, were permitted to 
suit ourselves by having the whole thing con- 
centrated. It was of such a fiery temperature 
that for a few minutes it was a sufficient labor 
to struggle against suffocation. Soon the big 
drops of sweat rolled down from my forehead ; 
I was covered with a flow of steam and sweat 
that quite blinded me. The captain vanished in 
a white mist, leaving a parting impression on 





my mind of a man gasping for life in a sea of 
soap-suds. I saw no more of him for a quarter 
of an hour. Meantime I was jerked out of my 
winding-sheet by the one-eyed monster, and 
thrust down into a sitting posture, close by the 
vase of hot water. ‘Hold, for God's sake! 
What—’ It was too late. A perfect deluge of 
foaming lather came pouring down over my head 
and face, running into my eyes, ears, and nos- 
trils, and stopping up my mouth beyond all hope 
of speech. I have an indistinct recollection of 
a confusion of agonies through which I went for 
the next five minutes, but can not depict them 
with any thing like the force of reality. 

“ From the crown of my head to the soles of 
my feet, I was enveloped in a bank of hot lather, 
which the horrid wretch who had me down was 
rubbing into my flesh with a small rake, or some 
other instrument of torture. At last he reached 
my eyes, and here he rubbed so effectually that 
the pain was too exquisite to be borne. ‘ Wa- 
ter, water!’ I roared, in the very extremity of 
agony, ‘ water, you villain! quick, or I’m blind 
for life!’ ‘ Mooé,’ suggested the captain from 
his bank of suds on the other side, ‘call for 
mooé, that’s the Arabic; he'll understand it bet- 
ter than English!’ ‘ Mooé!’ I screamed in the 
madness of anguish; ‘ Mooé! you rascal!’ 
There was a guttural sound of assent from out- 
side the coating of lather; it was impossible to 
see an inch; but I heard a dabbling as if in 
water, and thought I detected something like a 
fiendish inward laugh. Next moment my brain 
seemed to be scorched with a hissing flame of 
fire, and my body felt as if a thousand devils 
were tearing strips of skin off it with red hot 
pincers. For a while I was entirely incapable 
of utterance. I could only writhe madly under 
the grasp of the live mummy, who held me down 
with one hand, while he continued to pour the 
scalding flood over me with the other, till a mo- 
mentary cessation of the torture enabled me to 
call for aid. ‘Captain! oh heavens, captain ! 
he’s boiling me in earnest!’ ‘ Cold water!’ said 
the captain in Arabic ; ‘ put some cold water on 
him!’ There was a pause now, while the man 
went in search of col! water, during which I 
sat simmering in a puddle of suds, afraid to stir 
lest my entire suit of skin should drop off. In 
a few minutes he returned, and, holding the 
bucket over my head, he poured down a stream 
of fresh water that sent a shock into my very 
core. It was a relief, however, as it eventually 
enabled me to open my eyes. When I did open 
them, the first object in view was that diabolical 
wretch, grinning horribly, and squinting with a 
malicious satisfaction at the results of his labors. 
I was red all over, a perfect boiled lobster in ex- 
ternal appearance. ‘ Tahib?’ said he, signifying, 
Good, isn’t it! ‘ Tahib, hey?’ And then he 
took from a large bow] of suds a familiar-looking 
instrument, a brush, which he fastened on his 
hand, and seizing hold of me by the arm, com- 
menced rubbing with all his might. To be 
earded down in this manner with a hard brush, 
the wooden part of which now and then touched 
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ap some acute angle, was not productive of | Howadji? Tahib?” Good; isn’t your excel- 
agreeable sensations, but it was a vast improve- | lency cleverly done, eh? 

ment on the hot-water process. Such exquisite | “ Having arrived at this stage of the proceed- 
delight did the villainous old mummy take in it, | ings, the indefatigable monster again covered 
that he strained every muscle with zeal, and | me up in a sea of lather, and while I was writh- 
snorted like a racer, his fiery eye glaring on me | ing in renewed agonies from streams of soap 
with a fiendish expression, and his long pointed that kept running into my eyes, in spite of every 
teeth, glistening through the steam, as if nothing | effort to shut them off, he dashed a large dipper- 
would have afforded him half so much satisfac- | full of hot water, over me, following it by others 
tion as to bite me. Stretching me on my back, | in rapid succession, till, unable to endure the 
he scrubbed away from head to foot, raking over | dreadful torturing, I sprang to my feet, seized 
the collar bones, ribs, and shin bones in a par- | the dipper, and shouted, ‘ backshish ? at the top 
oxysm of enthusiasm. This done, he reversed | of my voice. The word acted like magic. 1 
the position, and raked his way back, lingering | never have known it to be applied in vain through 
with great relish on every spinal elevation, till | out the East. It opens sacred places, corrupts 
he reached the back of my head, which event he | sacred characters, gives inspiration to the lazy, 
signalized by bringing the end of the brush in | and new life to the desponding ; in short, it ac- 
sudden contact with it. He then pulled me up | complishes wonders, no matter how miraculous. 
into a sitting posture again; for by this time I | From that moment I was a happy man; rubbed 
was quite loose, and felt resigned to any thing, | | down with a lamb-like gentleness, smoothed over 
and drawing the brush skillfully over the beaten softly with warm sheets, dried up from head to 
track, gathered up several rolls of fine skin, each | foot; turbaned like a Pasha, slipped into my 
of which he exhibited to me, with a grin of tri- | clogs, and supported through the various cham- 
umph, as a token of uncommon skill. ‘ Tahzb, | bers into the grand saloon. 
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“* An attendant now handed us chiboucks and | others, and says nothing about it, from a natural 
coffee, which, together with the delightful sense | repugnance to disturbances of the peace. To 
of cleanliness and relief from all further suffer- | be sure the horses of the Howadji sometimes 
ing, produced a glow that was quite ecstatic. | look unaccountably lank and dispirited ; and the 
Covered up to our necks in warm sheets, we lay | mules unaccountably thriving and frisky, but 
back, supported by pillows, sipped our coffee and | what difference does that make to the muleteer! 
smoked our chiboucks with a relish to which all If it makes any difference at all it is in his favor, 
the past pleasures of life seemed absolutely flat. | it prolongs the journey, adds so much to his pay, 
A thorough feeling of forgiveness, a quiet sense | and affords him in some degree an equivalent for 
of happiness, and an utter indifference to the | the beatings which he daily receives from the 
world and all its cares, pervaded the entire inner | dragoman. 
man, while the outer was wrapt in that state of | ‘‘ He takes life easy, as a matter of personal 
physical beatitude which the Koran promises to | convenience ; sometimes sleeping on the top of 
the devout followers of the Prophet in the sev- | the baggage, which is on the top of the mule, 
enth heaven.” | and sometimes trotting along with his comrades, 

listening to pleasant stories of gemi 
and dragons, or telling some pretts 
tough ones himself, but always in that 
happy and contented frame of mind 
which evinces an entire absence of care 
Clothing never annoys him at all; a 
shirt or two and an old sash last him a 
lifetime; breeches he wears little or 
none; shoes are superfluous, except 
when his circumstances are affluent 
What if he have nothing to eat now and 
then? He can smoke the pipe of bliss, 
and sleep the sleep of oblivion. What 
if he be out of tobacco? No matter, 
the Howadji will give himsome. More- 
over, he knows where the bag is kept, 
and can help himself, provided nobody 
be looking on. Food is the least of his 
wants. A bunch of grapes or figs and 
a piece of leather bread satisfy all his 
necessities in this respect ; and occa- 
sionally there are pots and pans that 
come in as a sort of relish, to be licked 
when the dragoman has been drinking 
a little arrack, and feels unusually 
good-natured. A very happy fellow is 
the Arab muleteer, take him altogether, 
sleeping and smoking his way through 
life on a capital of one mule. When 
he gets rich by making a fortune of ten 
dollars, he buys a small ass, so that he 
can ride after his mule, and boast an 
ass of his own; and then he assumes the honor- 


THE ARAB MULETEER. 
“The Arab Muleteer is a practical philosopher 


and man of the world. There is nothing to 
trouble him but his mule, and that only troubles 
him when it wakes him by running off the road 
or throwing him into a ditch. He wants but 
little here below, and has a happy knack of get- 
ging that little almost free of expense. His 
mule must be fed or it will die in the course of 
time, but that want he supplies by taking the 
oats and barley out of the trough where the 
horses of the Howadji feed at night, and putting 
them in the place where his mule ought to be 
feeding. He does this when the dragoman is 
not present, because if the dragoman saw it, 
there would certainly be an unpleasant state of 
feeling between the parties. The muleteer is a 
man of peace; he wishes to get along in the 
world as quietly as possible; hence he feeds his 
mules as far as practicable at the expense of 


able position of a Howadji among muleteers, and 
is, to all intents and purposes, a gentleman.” 
THE ARAB GUARD TO THE DEAD SEA. 
“While we were sitting upon the top of the 
ruin, there came out from among the rocks close 
by a ragged Arab, of most uncouth aspect, with 
a long gun hung over his shoulders and a rusty 
sword swinging by his side. An old pistol and 
a crooked knife were thrust in his sash, which 
was long and flashy, but defaced by the dirt of 
ages. All the colors of the rainbow were com- 
bined in his turban, his tawdry vestments, and 
scanty breeches, and his nose was hooked like 
an eagle’s, and his eyes flashed and wandered 
like the eyes of some wild beast that had been 
caught not long before. I declare, within bounds, 
that he was the most ferocious, unshaved, un- 
washed, and di!apidated looking vagabond I had 
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seen in all my travels, and it was not without | Job’s well. 
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ARAB GUARD TO THE DEAD SEA. 


opened and let him through from some infernal | suffer, but we who rode behind the guard ; and 
region below ; and another soon after, rubbing | especially I dreaded this result when I came to 
his eyes; and then another waking himself up | think that there might be powder in the pans and 
too, all armed like the first, with long guns | slugs in the barrels, and that the powder might 
mounted all over with brass, and rusty swords, | take fire if the locks should once get to going. 
and old pistols fastened in theirsashes, and all | In faith, so impressed was I with this idea that 
looking so ragged and hungry, and so much like | I fully made up my mind to call these fellows 
genuine robbers, that I involuntarily turned to | aside the very first chance, and prevail upon them 
see if Yusef had brought his fire-arms to bear | by a heavy backshish to discharge their guns at 
upon them. My chief dependence was upon | some rock or tree, and keep them unloaded un- 
Yusef, for I never carried any weapon of defense | til we were attacked by the Bedouins; and it 
except a penknife, and my companion was like-| was my settled determination, in the event of 
wise unarmed. Besides, Yusef had a courageous | such an attack, to join the Bedouin party at once, 
and blood-thirsty disposition,-as he repeatedly | and remain on that side till the conclusion of the 


avowed, and delighted in nothing so much as in | fight.” 
killing people, which I was not naturally fond 
of, apart from the risk of killing myself by car- 
rying deadly weapons. I had always felt a pre- | ungraceful. 


sentiment that if i carried a revolver or pistol of | pair of legs answer a double purpose—that of 
any kind in my pocket, it would go off and dis- | carrying the owner across the river, and at the 


able me for life ; hence I never carried any thing 
more deadly than a penknife, and that I was re- 
solved not to use in the way of violence unless 
driven to the last extremity. At last I made 
bold to come down from the top of the wall, and 
ask what they wanted. ‘Nothing, O prince of 
Generals,’ said Yusef; ‘ only to take you to the 
Dead Sea.’ ‘Do you mean to say, thou vilest 
of dragomans, that this is the Arab guard sent 
here by the Sheik of Jericho to protect us against 
the Bedouins?’ ‘I do,O General! It is verily 
the Arab guard.’ ‘ For which we paid two hun- 
dred piasters, and forty piasters for the roast 
sheep?’ ‘ Yea, the same; verily the same, on 
my sacred honor as a dragoman ; only there will 
be another man before we reach St. Saba.’ 

“T looked at their guns, which were pointed 
in various directions ; said nothing, but secretly 
hoped the other man would not be a corpse. 
For you perceive the expected guard of twenty 
that were to insure our lives had been reduced 
to eleven imaginary men before we arrived at 





It now consisted of four actual beg- 
suspicion that I watched him as he approached, | garly varlets. 
and a lurking fear that there were more of the | ready stated, and each had a dangerous way of 
same kind not far off. Sure enough, out came | carrying it across his back, or over his shoulders, 
another pretty soon, just as if the ground had | or under his arms; so that there were stocks 
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CROSSING RIVERS IN PALESTINE. 
“ The position is striking, and not altogether 





















































Each carried a long gun, as, al- 


and muzzles ranging all 
round. It was utterly 
impossible for one of 
these guns to go off 
without killing some- 
body. As we rode on 
down the valley, the fifth 
man joined us; and 
when I saw that his 
gun was longer, if any 
thing, than the rest, and 
was carried so as to take 
a wider range, I at once 
committed myself to 
Previdence, under the 
conviction that if there 
was any shooting to be 
done it would not be the 
Bedouins that would 


Tt has the advantage of making one 
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same time the Howadji who is mounted upon | put faith in woman.’ We told him how sorry 
the back of the owner; and it presents the | we were that we could do nothing for him ; that 
Howadji in rather a more elevated point of view | he was a very pitiable object to be sure, but he 
than if the legs of both parties were in the water ; | could only blame himself for it ; that it would 
which, however, sometimes happens before they | be greatly to his advantage in the end, perhaps, 
reach the opposite bank. Should the Arab who | to spend some time in prison, inasmuch as it 
































acts the part of carrier in these cases, accident- | would enable him to refrain from visiting his 
ally step upon the point of a sharp stick, and | nieces, and save him from the mortification of 
suddenly let go his hold, the probability is, that | being made drunk on arrack; that confinement 
the hold of the gentleman upon his back will re- | has its pleasures as well as its pains ; and should 
duce both parties to a level, but not to an equal- | he be kept in jail six months it would be a con- 
ity ; because the more elevated naturally falls | tinual source of satisfaction to him to reflect 
underneath, and he not only suffers from the dis- | upon the blood of the six Bedouins he had slain, 
aster, but is obliged in the end to pay backshish | and anticipate the pleasure of killing six more 
for a back that failed to carry him over, and no | as soon as he was set at liberty. 

deduction made for getting his own back satur- “ Having thus afforded all the consolation in 
ated with mud and water.” our power to the unfortunate Yusef, we bade 
him a kindly farewell, never more, perhaps, to 
see his familiar face again. The steamer for 
But Yusef, the Prince of Dragomans, had some | Alexandria was already getting up steam. 
human fraiities. Among these was an inordinate ** Doctor Mendoza had, with his customary 
fondness for arrack. As he drew near to Beirut | kindness of heart, evinced the most profound 
on the return from Damascus and Jerusalem, his | concern for our dragoman, from the moment he 
fiery soul was excited by that fiery spirit to such | had heard of his arrest by the Turkish soldiers 
an uncontrollable degree, that he dashed on far He went to the Portuguese consul’s that after- 
ahead of the travelers he was escorting. En- bef is ate ad: eae tttted th 
countering on the road a poor decrepit old Turk, BOGS) SONS Se See ae, oe - wipe = 
he administered to him a most unmerciful beat- | Whole case = the hope of obtaining Yusef _—_ 
ing, and then went on his way greatly soothed | lease. On his return he popped his head m at 
in mind by this exploit. Next day, while he was | the door of our room, where we sat smoking our 
promenading the streets’ of Beirut, resplendent | chiboucks, and lamenting the unhappy fate of 
in velvet and gold, narrating to his admirers the | the Destroyer of Robbers. With a clouded brow 
exploit of last evening—transforming, however, | and desponding voice, he told us of the inter- 
the decrepit old Turk into a terrible giant—he | yjew - 

was pounced upon by a couple of soldiers, and “«T have speak my consul for your dragoman 


led to prison. His victim had found his way to No-ting can be done. She are necess to remain 
the city, and entered a complaint before the Cadi. |...) © . 

: : in jail, because she can not get out. No more 
And here is the sequel : 


she shall voyage at present. "Tis imposs. It 

“Tn two hours the whole town of Beirut was | will be necess for her to remain tranquil. Very 
in commotion. It was cried aloud in Greek, in | bad hotel in jail, because it are without the con- 
Arabic, in Italian, in French, in English—Have | venience for eat and sleep. Consequent she shall 
you heard the news? Yusef Badra’s in jail! | die. Dis is all. No more at present she shall 
Badra’s in jail?’ Badra! Badra!* God help poor | get out. I am very sorry, but—’tis imposs !’” 
Badra! Sadis the fateof Badra! Poor Badra! 

Unhappy Badra! 

““ We returned toward Demetrie’s. The path- 
way was lined with Arabs, friends and fellow- 
citizens of the fallen Badra. They cried aloud 
to us, as we passed, Howadji! Howadji! Badra! 
Badra! 

‘We entered the yard in front of Demetrie’s. 
It was filled with muleteers who had served un- 
der Badra; among whom we recognized our 
own Mustapha. They cried out to us, O How- 
adji! Howadji! ~Badra! Badra! Mustapha 
caught us frantically by the coat-tails, and wept 
aloud, while he pointed toward the jail, and cried, 
Badra! Badra! 

“ We went to his prison. There he sat be- 
hind the bars, surrounded by thieves and va- 
grants, and stared at by the idle rabble outside, 
crushed down in body and soul. The big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. When he saw us he 
covered his face and groaned: ‘ My niece did it, 
gentlemen ; she made me drunk. All my mis- 
fortunes have come from devils in the form of 
angels. Take warning, O Howadji, and never LAST VIEW OF YUSEF. 









































THE FATE OF YUSEF BADRA. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C, ABBOTT. 


NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL. 

HE amount of intellectual labor which Na- 

poleon performed seems actually superhu- 
man. No other man has ever approached him 
in this respect. His correspondence, preserved 
in the archives of Paris, would amount to many 
hundred volumes. His genius illumines every 
subject upon which he treats. The whole ex- 
panse of human knowledge seemed familiar to 
him. He treats of war, government, legislation, 
education, finance, political economy, theology, 
philosophy, engineering—upon every subject 
which can interest the human mind, and he is 





alike great in all. Notwithstanding the con- 
stant and terrib'e wars through which his band- 
ed foes compelled him to struggle, and all the 
cares of an empire, which at times seemed to 
embrace the whole of Europe, during the twenty 
years of his reign he wrote or dictated more 
than the united works of Lope da Vega, Vol- 
taire, and Sir Walter Scott, three of the most 
voluminous writers of Spain, France, and En- 
gland. His confidential correspondence with the 
Directory, during the two years from 1796, to 
1798, which was published in Paris in 1819, 
amounts to seven large closely-printed volumes. 
The following letter will be read with interest, 
as a specimen of his correspondence with his 
ministers. It strikingly shows his lofty spirit, 
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his noble ambition, his expanded views, his prac- 
tical wisdom, and the blended familiarity ‘and 
elevation of tone with which he addressed his 
ministers. 

“ Fontainebleau, Nov. 14, 1807. 

‘“Monsieur Cretet, Minister of the Interior, 
—yYou have received the Imperial decree by 
which I have authorized the sinking-fund to 
lend 1,600,000 dollars to the city of Paris. I 
suppose that you are employed in taking meas- 
ures which may bring these works to a speedy 
conclusion, and may augment the revenues of 
the city. In these works there are some which 
will not be very productive, but are merely for 
ornament. There are others, such as galleries 
over the markets, the slaughter-houses, &c., 
which will be very productive. But to make 
them so will require activity. The shops, for 
which I have granted you funds, are not yet 
commenced. I suppose you have taken up the 
funds destined for the fountains, and that you 
have employed them provisionally for the ma- 
chine at Marly Carry on the whole with spirit. 
This system of advancing money to the city of 
Paris, to augment its branches of revenue, is 
also intended to contribute to its embellishment. 
My intention is to extend it to other depart- 
ments. 

“‘[ have many canals to make ; that from Di- 
jon to Paris; that from’ the Rhine to the Sadne ; 
and that from the Rhine to the Scheldt. These 
three canals can be carried on as vigorously as 


could be wished. My intention is, independent- 
ly of the funds which are granted from the rev- 
enues of the state, to seek extraordinary funds 


for the three canals. For this purpose I should 
like to sell the’canals of St. Quentin, the produce 
of which might be employed to expedite the 
works of the canal of Burgundy. In fact, I 
would sell even the canal of Languedoc, and 
apply the proceeds to the construction of the 
canal from the Rhine to the Saéne. I suppose 
that the canal of St. Quentin might be sold for 
1,600,000 dollars ; that of Loing for as much ; 
and the canal of Languedoc for more. There 
would then be 6,000,000 dollars procured imme- 
diately, which I should employ in carrying on 
the three great canals with all possible rapidity. 
Ihave the money. The state will lose nothing; 
on the contrary, it will gain; since if it loses 
the revenues of the canals of Loing, St. Quentin, 
and that of the South, it will gain the product 
of the canals of the Scheldt, Napoleon, and Bur- 
gundy. When these works are completed, if 
circumstances permit, I shall sell these, in or- 
der to make others. Thus, my object is to 
pursue a directly opposite course to that of En- 
gland. In England, a charter would have been 
granted for constructing the canal of Quentin, 
and the work would have been left to capital- 
ists. TI have, on the contrary, begun by con- 
structing the canal of St. Quentin. It has cost, 
I believe, 1,600,000 dollars ; it will produce 
100,000 dollars annually. I shall then lose no- 
thing by selling it to a company for what it has 
cost me; since, with th's money, I shall con- 





struct other canals. Make me, I beg of you, a 
report upon this subject, otherwise we shall die 
without seeing these canals navigated. In fact, 
it is six years since the canal of St. Quentin was 
begun, and it is not yet finished. Now, these 
canals are of much more importance. The ex- 
pense of that of Burgundy is estimated at six 
millions. What can be expended from the gen- 
eral funds of the state does not exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand yearly. The depart- 
ments do not furnish more than 100,000 dollars 
It would, then, require twenty years to finish 
this canal. What may not happen in this time! 
Wars and inefficient men will come, and the 
canals will remain unfinished. The canal from 
the Rhine to the Scheldt will also cost a large 
sum. The general funds of the state are not sufii- 
cient to carry them on as quickly as we could 
wish. The canal of Napoleon is in the same 
situation. Let me know how much it will be 
possible to expend yearly on each of these three 
canals. I suppose that, without injuring other 
works, we might allow to each, yearly, three 
or four millions; and that thus in five or six 
years we might see them all navigated. You will 
inform me how much the existing imposts will 
furnish for these three canals; how much I have 
granted for 1808 ; and the supplementary funds 
which I granted in 1806, for carrying on these 
works with the greatest activity. You will pro- 
pose to me to sell the three canals already fin- 
ished, and at what price it would be best to sell 
them. I take upon myself the charge of finding 
purchasers : then we shall have money in abun- 
dance. You must tell me, in your report, how 
much the three, which I wish speedily to finish, 
are estimated to cost, and compare it with the 
sums which the three old canals have cost that 
I wish to sell. 

“ You understand what I wish. My intention 
is, to go beyond your report Perhaps it will 
lead to opening a fund for public works, into 
which the proceeds of the navigation of the ca- 
nals would be immediately thrown. We might 
thus grant to this the proceeds of the sale of 
the three canals, and of others besides, if there 
are any which can be sold. With this institu- 
tion, we should change the face of the country 

“T have made the glory of my reign to consist 
in changing the surface of the territory of my 
Empire. The execution of these great works is 
as necessary to the interest of my people as to 
my own satisfaction. I attach equal importance 
and great glory to the suppression of mendicity 
Funds are not wanting. But it seems to me 
that the work proceeds slowly, and meantime, 
years are passing away. We must not pass 
through this world without leaving traces which 
may commend our memory to posterity. I am 
going to be absent fora month. Be ready on 
the 15th December, to answer all these questions, 
which you will have examined in detail, that I 
may be able, by a general decree, to put the 
finishing blow to mendicity. You must find, be- 
fore the 15th December, in the reserved funds, 
and the funds of the communes, the necessary 








means for the support of sixty or one hundred 
houses for the extirpation of beggary. The 
places where they shall be erected must be desig- 
nated, and the regulations completed. Do not 
ask me for three or four months to obtain fur- 
ther instructions. You have young auditors, 
intelligent prefects, skillful engineers. Bring 
all into action, and do not sleep in the ordinary 
labors of the bureau. Jt is necessary, likewise, 
that, at the same time, all that relates to the ad- 
ministracion of the public works, should be com- 
pleted ; so that, at the commencement of the fine 
season, France may present the spectacle of a 
country without a single beggar, and where all 
the population may be in action to embellish and 
render productive our immense territory. 

“You must also prepare for me all that is 
necessary respecting the measures to be taken 
for obtaining, from the draining of the marshes 
of Cottentin and Rochefort, money for support- 
ing the fund for public works, and for finishing 
the drainings, or preparing others. 


NAPOLEON AND 


cation to business. Napoleon said of him that 
“he labored like an ox, while he displayed the 
courage of a lion.” On one occasion only were 
his energies ever known to fail. The Emperor 
called him at midnight to write from his dicta- 
tion. M. Daru was so completely overcome by 
fatigue, that he could scarcely hold his pen. At 
last nature triumphed, and he fell asleep over his 
paper. After enjoying a sound nap, he awoke, 
and to his amazement perceived the Emperor, 
by his side, quietly engaged in writing He 
saw, by the shortness of the candles, that he 
had slept for some time. As he sat for a mo- 
ment overwhelmed with confusion, his eyes met 
those of the Emperor. 

“Well, sir;” said Napoleon with rather an 
ironical smile, “ you see that I have been doing 
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‘ The winter evenings are long ; fill your port- 
folios, that we may be able, during the evenings 
of these three months, to discuss the means for 
attaining great results.* Napoveon.” 


At a meeting of the Privy Council Napoleon 
appeared much incensed against one of his gen- 
erals. He attacked him with great severity as- 
serting that his principles and opinions tended 
to the entire subversion of the state. A member 
of the Council, who was a particular friend of 
the absent general, undertook his defense, stating 
that he lived quietly on his estate, without ob- 
truding his opinions upon others, and that con- 
sequently they were productive of no ill effects. 
The Emperor vehemently commenced a reply, 
when suddenly he stopped short, and turning to 
the defender of the absent said, “ But he is your 
friend, sir. You do right todefend him. I had 
forgotten it. Let us speak of something else.” 

M. Daru was at one time Secretary of State 





He was distinguished for his indefatigable appli- 


HIS SECRETARY. 


your work, since you would not do it yourself 
I suppose that you have eaten a hearty supper, 
and passed a pleasant evening. But business 
must not be neglected.” 

*‘T pass a pleasant evening, Sire!” exclaimed 
M. Daru, “I have been fer several nights closely 
engaged in work, without any sleep. Of this 
your Majesty now sees the consequence. I am 
exceedingly sorry for it.” 

“Why did you not inform me of this?” said 
Napoleon, ‘I do not wish to kill you. Go to 
bed. Good-night M. Daru.”’ 


* It was the reading of this letter, many years ago, 
which first led the author of these articles to imagine 
that justice had not been done to the eharacter of Napo- 
leon It is needless to add that the th h investiga- 
tion of subsequent years has not weakened that senti- 
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Napoleon, conscious of the influence wielded | of the judgment of men ! 
by literary and scientific men, ever kept a watch- | 


ful eye upon the meetings of the Institute. It 
was an invariable rule of this body, that a newly 
elected member was to deliver a speech eulogistic 
of the member whom he was succeeding. M. 
Chateaubriand, a friend of the Bourbons, was 
succeeding M. Chenier, one of the judges of 
Louis XVI. Chateaubriand, trampling upon 
established courtesy, stigmatized the political 
principles of his predecessor, and proscribed him 
as aregicide. A scene of uproar immediately 
ensued, and a stormy and angry debate agitated 
the assembly. From the Institute the dispute 
spread rapidly through Paris. Old feuds were 
revived and the most bitter animosities rekindled. 
Napoleon ordered the speech to be shown to him, 
pronounced it extravagant in the ex*:eme, and 
forbade its publication. One of the members of 
the Institute, who was also a pror.inent officer 
in the Emperor's household, had taken a lively 
part in the discussion, sustaining the views of 
M. Chateaubriand. 

At the next levée, when a group of the most 
distinguished men of France was assembled 
around the Emperor, the offending officer made 
his appearance. Napoleon thus addressed him: 


“How long is it, sir,” said he, with the ut- 
most severity, “ since the Institute has presumed 
to assume the character of a political assembly ! 
The province of the Institute is to produce poetry 
and to censure faults of language. 


Let it beware 
how it forsakes the domain of literature, or I shall 
take measures to bring it back within its limits 
And is it possible that you, sir, have sanctioned 
such an intemperate harangue by your approba- 
tion’ If M. de Chateaubriand is insane, or dis- 
posed to malevolence, a mad-house may cure 
him, or a punishment correct him. Yet it may 
be that the opinions he has advanced are consci- 
entiously his own, and he is not obliged to sur- 
render them to my policy, which is unknown to 
him. But with you the case is totally different. 
You are constantly near my person. You are 
acquainted with all my acts. You know my 
will. There may be an excuse in M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s fayor. There can be none in yours. 
Sir, I hold you guilty. I consider your conduct 
as criminal. It tends to bring us back to the 
days of disorder and confusion, anarchy and 
bloodshed. Are we then banditti? And am I 
but an usurper? Sir, I did not ascend the 
throne by hurling another from it. I found the 
crown. It had fallen. I snatched it up, and 
the nation placed it on my head. Respect the 
nation’s act. To submit facts that have recently 
occurred to public discussion in the present cir- 
cumstances, is to court fresh convulsions, and to 
become an enemy to the public tranquillity. The 
restoration of monarchy is vailed in mystery, 
and must remain so. Wherefore then, I pray, 
this new proposed proscription of members of 
the Convention and of regicides* Why are sub- 
jects of so delicate a nature again brought to 
light? To God alone it must belong to pro- 
nounce upon what is no longer within the reach 





Have I then lost the 
fruit of all my care! Have all my efforts been 
of so little avail, that as soon as my presence no 
longer restrains you, you are quite ready once 
more to bathe in each other's blood !” 

“Alas! poor France!” he exclaimed, after a 
moment’s pause, “ long yet wilt thou need the 
guardian’s care. I have done all in my power 
to quell your dissensions. To unite all parties 
has been the constant object of my solicitude. 
I have made all meet under the same roof, sit at 
the same board, and drink of the same cup. | 
have a right to expect that you will second my 
endeavors. Since I have taken the reins of gov- 
ernment, have I ever inquired into the lives, 
actions, opinions, or writings of any one? Im- 
itate my forbearance. I have ever had but one 
aim. I have ever asked but this one question, 
‘Will you sincerely assist me in promoting the 
true interest of France?’ All those who have 
answered affirmatively, have been placed by me 
in a straight road, cased in a rock, and without 
issue on either side. Through this I have urged 
them on to the other extremity, where my fin- 
ger pointed to the honor, the glory, and the 
splendor of France.” 

This reprimand was so severe, that the person 
to whom it was addressed, a man of honor and 
delicate feelings, determined to ask an audience 
the next day, in order to tender his resignation. 
He was admitted to the presence of the Em- 
peror, who immediately said to him— 

“‘ My dear sir, you are come on account of the 
conversation of yesterday. You felt hurt on the 
occasion, and I have felt no less so. But it was 
a piece of advice which I thought it right to give 
to more than one person. If it has the desired 
effect of producing some public good, we must 
not either of us regret the circumstance. Think 
no more about it.” 

Napoleon introduced this year into the finan- 
cial department, the most rigid system of ac- 
counts by double entry. The decree requiring 
this is in force to the present day. It has ren- 
dered the French system of accounts the most 
sure, the most accurate, and the most clear of 
any in Europe. 

In one of the meetings of the Council, Na- 
poleon proposed that long galleries, or rather 
streets, covered with glass, for pedestrians only, 
should be constructed, to shelter buyers and 
sellers from the vicissitudes of the weather. 
This was the origin of those brilliant Passages, 
where every visitor to Paris loiters away so 
many pleasant hours. Forty slaughter houses 


| had deformed Paris, filling the air with pestilent 


odors and paining the eye with the revolting 
necessities of the shambles. At the suggestion 
of Napoleon they were all removed. Four large 
and peculiarly appropriate houses were con- 
structed for these purposes outside of the city, 
and near the four principal entrances to the 
metropolis. 

The generals and the soldiers who had en- 
dured such wasting fatigue, and who had achieved 
such Herculean enterprises for France, were most 
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magnificently rewarded. Besides their regular 
pay, nearly four millions of dollars were expend- 
ed in gifts, as an expression of gratitude. A 
handsome annuity was settled upon every wound- 
ed soldier. Napoleon seemed never weary in 
lavishing favors upon those, who, in fields of 
blood, had defended and established the inde- 
pendence of France. 

He was magnificent in his provision for others. 
He was simple, frugal, economical in the highest 
degree, in every thing which related to himself. 
With an eagle eye he guarded against the slight- 
est misapplication of the public funds. 

The adopted mother of Josephine having died 
at Martinique, he directed that the negroes and 
negresses who had served her, should be made 
free and placed in a condition of comfort for the 
rest of their lives. He ordered the number of 
Christian chapels to be increased to 30,000, that 
the benefits of divine service might be extended 
to every village in the empire. He endowed 
several theological seminaries to encourage suit- 
able persons to enter the priesthood. 

The nation insisted that the civic code, which 
had become the crowning glory of France, should 
be called the Code Napoleon. “ Assuredly,” 
says Thiers, “if ever title was merited, it was 
this. For that code was as much the work of 
Napoleon as were the victories of Austerlitz and 
of Jena. He had soldiers who lent him their 
arms. He had lawyers who lent him their knowl- 
edge. But to the force of his will, to the sound- 
ness of his judgment, was owing the completion 
of that great work.” It will remain, through all 
time, a memorial which never can be sullied, of 
Napoleon’s genius and philanthropy. The Em- 
peror wrote to all the princes under his influence 
urging them to introduce into their respective 
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states this code of justice and of civil equality. 
It was thus established in large portions of Eu- 
rope, conveying, wherever it went, perfect equal- 
ity of rights, and putting an end to feudal tyranny. 

In his intense desire to promote the grandeur 
of France, Napoleon appreciated, perhaps more 
highly than any other sovereign, the glory of 
intellectual achievements. Science, literature, 
arts, he encouraged in every possible way. He 
was the first general the world has ever known, 
who united with his army, a literary and scientific 
corps to extend the bounds of human knowledge. 
Under his fostering care Lagrange gave a new 
power to abstract calculation. La Place, striding 
beyond the limits attained by Galileo, Kepler, 
and Newton, rendered his name as immortal as 
those celestial bodies whose movements he had 
calculated with such sublime precision. Cuvier 
exploring the mausoleums of past creations, re- 
vealed the wondrous history of our planet, when 
“the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” « 

The world is destined to be as much astonish- 
ed by the writings of Napoleon as it has been 
by his deeds. Neither Bourbon nor Orleanist 
has been willing to do justice to his fame. His 
letters, his proclamations, his bulletins, his in- 
structions to his ministers, glow with the noblest 
eloquence of genius. They will soon be given 
to the world. And they will disperse much of 
that mist of calumny and detraction which have 
so long sullied hig renown. No one can peruse 
the papers of this extraordinary man without 
admiring the majesty of his all comprehensive 
mind. The clearness, the precision, the fervor, 
the imperious demonstration, and the noble sim- 
plicity which are impressed upon all of his utter- 
ances, give him a place in the foremost ranks of 
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science, of literature, and of eloquence. “ Sin- 
gular destiny,” exclaims Thiers, after perusing 
volumes of manuscripts from his pen, ‘ of that 
prodigious man, to be the greatest writer of his 
time, while he was its greatest captaz, its great- 
est legislator, its greatest administrator. 

Every man of refined genius admires the clas- 
sical productions of the scholars of Greece and 
Rome. Napoleon, from a natural appreciation 
of the beautiful, strove to create an enthusiasm 
for classical studies in the university. There is 
an element of melancholy which pervades every 
noble mind. Amidst the mausoleums of dead 
empires, such spirits love to linger. The utili- 
tarianism of Napoleon was beautifully blended 
with the highest poetic sensibility. The sun 
which ripens the corn and fills the succulent 
herb with nutriment, also pencils with beauty 
the violet and the rose. 

To encourage exertion, and to rescue merit 
from hostile or unjust detraction, Napoleon had 
classes of the Institute organized, to give a per- 
fectly impartial report upon the progress of 
literature, the arts, and the sciences. These 
reports were read to the Emperor in the pres- 
ence of the Council of State, and munificent 
rewards were conferred upon the deserving. 
When the reading of the first report was finished, 
Napoleon said to the deputies of the Institute. 


2 





NAPOLEON IN THE STUDIO OF DAVID. 


“Gentlemen ! if the French language is be- 
come an universal language, it is to the men of 
genius who have sat, or who still sit among you, 
that we are indebted for this. I attach a value 
to the success of your labors. They tend to en- 
lighten my people. They are essential to the 
glory of my crown. I have heard with satisfac- 
tion the report you have just made tome. You 
may rely on my protection.” 

The approbation of the Emperor was the high- 
est reward which genius could receive. Desir- 
ous of giving an impulse to the arts of design, 
he visited with Josephine and a brilliant assem- 
blage of his court, the studio of the painter 
David. This distinguished artist had just com- 
pleted the picture of the Coronation. He had 
selected the moment when the Emperor was 
placing the crown upon the brow of the Em- 
press. The painting had been criticised as rather 
representing the coronation of Josephine than 
that of Napoleon. The Emperor contemplated 
for a few moments, in silence, the impressive 
scene which the pencil of the artist had so viv- 
idly delineated. Then, turning to the painter, 
he said, 

“‘Monsieur David, this is well, very well, in- 
deed. The Empress, my mother, the Emperor, 
all are most appropriately placed. You have 
made me a French knight. I am gratified that 
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you have thus transmitted to future ages the 
proofs of affection I was desirous of testifying 
toward the Empress.” Then advancing two 
steps, and turning toward the painter, he un- 
covered his head, and bowing profoundly, said, 
“Monsieur David, I salute you.” 

“Sire,” replied the painter, with admirable 
tact, “I receive the compliment of the Emperor 
in the name of all the artists in the Empire. I 
am happy in being the individual one you deign 
to make the channel of such an honor. 

This painting was afterward suspended in the 
grand museum of the Louvre. Napoleon, in a 
second visit, met by appointment M. David and 
all his pupils. He conferred upon those young 
artists who had distinguished themselves, the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. He also 
conferred upon M. David the dignity of an officer 
in that honorary corps. 

It may, perhaps, be hardly decerous to intro- 
duce the public to the private and sacred hours 
of the Emperor. Yet the most trivial acts il- 
lustrate character. Every thing is interesting 
which can throw light upon one whom the 
world has pronounced to be the most extraor- 
nary man the world has ever known. The Em- 
peror and Empress had separate apartments in 
the palace. He occasionally, however, passed 
the night with Josephine, when much of the 
time was spent in conversation. The faithful 
valet of the Emperor, Constant, was ordered to 
enter the apartment at seven o'clock to awake 


the imperial couple, draw the curtains, and re- 
plenish the fire, ifnecessary. The valet thus art- 
lessly reports the scene which usually ensued : 

“The Emperor commonly asked for tea, or 
an infusion of orange flowers, and rose imme- 


diately after. The Empress would say, with a 
smile, ‘ Will you rise so soon? Remain a little 
longer.’ ‘ Well, if I do, you will not sleep, will 
you '’ was his Majesty’s usual reply. Then he 
would roll her up in the coverlet, laughing, and 
tickling her on the cheeks and neck. In the 
course of a few minutes the Empress rose also, 
and putting on a loose morning-dress, either 
read the journal while the Emperor dressed, or 
retired, by a private access, to her own apart- 
ments, but never without addressing some kind 
and condescending words to myself.” 

The revolution had destroyed the feudal throne 
ef the Bourbons, but to construct a democratic 
throne of vastly surpassing splendor. It seems 
to be essential to a monarchy that it should be 
surrounded by an aristocracy. Napoleon was a 
democratic Emperor, the choice of the people, 
and ever studying their interests. He now dis- 
played his mighty genius in the attempt to 
create a democratic aristocracy. This, perhaps, 
might have been possible, by avoiding the incor- 
poration of the hereditary element. Napoleon 
wished to surround his throne with great fami- 
lies, who should contribute to the splendor of 
French society, without doing violence to the 
principles of republican equality. He thought 
that this could be accomplished by allowing the 
members of the new nobility no exclusive priv- 





ileges, and by presenting these honorable dis- 
tinctions as a reward to all who could earn them 
by their services. He had at his disposal im- 
mortal names to confer upon those who had 
performed immortal exploits. The new nobil- 
ity, proud of titles won upon the fields of Rivoli, 
Castiglioni, Montebello, Auerstadt, and Eylau, 
were fegarded with contempt by the ancient 
aristocracy, who could trace a proud ancestral 
line through the dimness of departed centuries. 
Stable-boys, tailors’ apprentices, and merchants’ 
clerks, soaring upon the pinions of genius, from 
uncongenial employments, into the regions of 
mighty enterprise and renown, though decorated 
with the loftiest titles, and burdened with wealth, 
were still regarded with contempt by the impov- 
erished and undistinguished descendants of the 
Condés, the Guises, and the Montmorencies. 
Napoleon was fully conscious of this difficulty. 
In speaking of the subject at St. Helena, he said : 

“ An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
ofa monarchy. Without it, the state is a ves- 
sel without a rudder—a balloon in the air. A 
true aristocracy, however, must be ancient. 
Therein consists its real force, its talismanic 
charm. That was the only thing which [ could 
not create. Reasonable democracy will never 
aspire to any thing more than obtaining an 
equal power of elevation to all. The true poli- 
cy in these times was to employ the remains of 
the aristocracy with the forms and the spirit of 
democracy. Above all, it was necessary to take 
advantage of the ancient historic names. It was 
the only way to throw the halo of antiquity over 
our modern institutions. My designs on this 
were quite formed, but I had not time to bring 
them to maturity. It was this: that every lineal 
descendant of an old marshal or minister should 
be entitled at any time to get himself declared a 
duke by the government, upon proving that he 
had the requisite fortune ; every descendant of 
a general, or governor of a province, to obtain 
the title of a count upon obtaining a similar 
endowment. This system would have advanced 
some, excited the hopes of others, awakened 
the emulation of all, without injuring any one. 
Pretty toys, it is true, but such as are indis- 
pensable for the government of men. Old and 
corrupted nations can not be governed on the 
same principles with those which are simple 
and virtuous. For one, in these times, who 
would sacrifice all to the public good, there are 
thousands and millions who are governed only 
by their interests, their vanity, or their enjoy- 
ment. To attempt to regenerate such a people 
in a day, would be an act of madness. The 
true genius of the workman consists in making 
a right use of the materials which he has at his 
disposal, to extract good even from the elements 
which appear at first sight most adverse to his 
designs. There is the real secret of the revival 
of titles, ribbons, and crosses. And, after all, 
these toys are attended with few inconveniences, 
and are not without some advantages. In the 
state of civilization in which we are placed, they 
are proper to awaken the respect of the multi- 
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tude, and not without influence in producing a 
feeling of self-respect in their owners. They 
satisfy the vanity of the weak, without giving 
any just cause of offense to the strong.” 

The attempt to unite republican equality 
with imperial splendor is vain. But Napoleon 
was now involved in a labyrinth of events from 
which no finite wisdom could extricat® him. 
That France was incapable of sustaining a true 
republic, ten years of anarchy had conclusively 
proved. But Napoleon was now gathering all 
power into his own hands, and surrounding 
himself with a proud, hereditary aristocracy. 
Though he was disposed to consecrate all his 
energies to the welfare of the people, he was 
laying the foundations of a perfect despotism. 
He seems to have some misgivings himself re- 
specting the expediency of appointing an hered- 
itary aristocracy. 

O'Meara remarked to Napoleon at St. Helena, 
that it had excited some surprise that he never 
gave a dukedom in France to any person, al- 
though he had created many dukes elsewhere. 
He replied, ‘It would have created great dis- 
content among the people. If, for example, I 
had made one of my marshals Duke of Bour- 
gogne, it would have excited great alarm in 
Bourgogne. They would have conceived that 
some feudal rights and territory were attached 
to the title. The nation Hated the old nobility 
so much, that the creation of ‘any rank resem- 
bling them would have given universal discon- 
tent, which I, powerful as I was, dared not 
venture-upon. I instituted the new nobility to 
destroy the old. The greater part of those | 
created had sprung from the people. Every 
private soldier had a right to look up to the title 
of duke. { believe that I acted wrong in doing 
even this. It lessened that system of equality 
which pleased the people so much. But if I 
had created dukes with a French title, it would 
have been eonsidered as a revival of the old 
feudal privileges with which the nation had 
been cursed so long.” 

The power of j,apoleon was absolute. Cir- 
cumstances, whieh he could not control, render- 
ed it necessary that it should be so. It was 
essential that he should be invested with dicta- 
torial authority to repel the foes banded against 
the independence of France. Every intelligent 
man in France recognized this necessity. That 
Napoleon devoted this absolute power to the 
glory of France, and not to his own selfish in- 
dulgence, no one can deny. He says, with his 
accustomed glow of eloquence : 

“T had established a government the most 
compact, carrying on its operations with the ut- 
most rapidity, and capable of the most nervous 
efforts. And, truly, nothing less was required 
to triumph over the immense difficulties with 
which we were surrounded, and to produce the 
marvels which we accomplished. The organiza- 
tion of the prefectures, their action and results, 
were alike admirable. The same impulse was 


given at the same instant to more than forty 


local activity the movement was as rapid at al] 
| the extremities as at the heart of the Empire 
Strangers who visited us were astonished at this 
system. They never failed to attribute the im- 
mense results which were attained, to that uni- 
formity of action pervading so great a space 
Each prefect, with the authority and local pa- 
tronage with which he was invested, was in him- 
self alittleemperor. Nevertheless, as he enjoyed 
no force but from the central authority, owed all 
his lustre to official employment, and had no 
natural or hereditary connection with the terri- 
tory over which his dominion extended, the sys- 
tem had all the advantages of the feudal govern- 
ment without any of its inconveniences. It was 
indispensable to clothe them with all that au- 
thority. I found myself made dictator by the 
force of circumstances. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that all the minor springs should be entirely 
dependent on, and in complete harmony with 
the grand central moving power.” 

The efficiency of this government no one can 
question. That France was driven to its adop- 
tion by the incessant attacks of its foes can not 
be denied. That this alone enabled Napoleon 
for twenty years to triumph over the combined 
despots of Europe, in arms against him, is 
equally beyond a doubt. France in her peril 
surrendered herself to a dictator in whom she 
reposed confidence, and invested him with abso- 
lute power. Nobly did Napoleon requite the trust. 
He concentrated every energy of his body and 
every thought of his soul to the promotion of the 
welfare of France. Wherever he erred, it was 
in the path of a lofty and a generous ambition. 
His power was as absolute as that of Alexander. 
But the Czar was the monarch of the nobles : 
Napoleon the chosen sovereign of the people. 
The centralization of power was, however, ap- 
palling. The Emperor selected the members of 
the Council of State, the Senate, and the Legisla- 
tive Bodies. He appointed all the officers in the 
army andthenavy. The whole police of France, 
all the magistrates, the judges of all the courts ; 
all persons connected with the customs, the 
revenue and the excise ; all the ministers of re- 
ligion, the teachers in schools, academies and 
universities, the postmasters, and all persons 
concerned in the administration of roads, bridges, 
public buildings, canals, fortresses &c., were 
either directly or indirectly subject to the ap- 
pointment of the Emperor. 

One day Napoleon at St. Helena, was reading 

the infamous memoir of his life by Goldsmith. 
He found himself there accused of every crime 
which a demon could perpetrate. Calmly laying 
dow: the book he said— 
“ After all, let them abridge, suppress, and 
mutilate as much as they please, they will find 
it very difficult to throw me entirely into the 
shade. The historian of France can not pass 
over the Empire. If he have any honesty he 
will not fail to render me my share of justice. 
His task will be easy. The facts speak of them- 
selves. They shine like the sun. 





millions of men. 


By the aid of these centres of 


“T closed the gulf of anarchy and cleared the 
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chaos. I purified the Revolution, dignified na-| I be blamed for my ambition? This passion I 
tions, and established kings. I excited every must doubtless be allowed to possess, and that 
kind of emulation, rewarded every kind of merit, | in no small degree. But at the same time my 
and extended the limits of glory. This is at| ambition was of the highest and noblest kind 
least something. And on what point can I be| that perhaps ever existed—that of establishing 
assailed on which an historian could not defend | and consecrating the empire of reason, and the 
me! Can it be for my intentions? But even | full exercise and complete enjoyment of all the 
here I can find absolution. Can it be for my | human faculties. And here the historian will 
despotism? It may be demonstrated that the | probably feel compelled to regret, that such am- 
dictatorship was absolutely necessary. Will it | bition should not have been fulfilled and grati- 
be said that I restrained liberty! It can be| fied. This is my whole history in a few words.” 
proved that licentiousness, anarchy, and the| The 15th of August 1807, Napoleon was 
greatest irregularities, still haunted the thresh- thirty-eight years of age. A brilliant party was 
old of freedom. Shall I be accused of having | assembled at the Tuileries. It was an evening 
been too fond of war? It can be shown that I | of surpassing loveliness. All Paris, intoxicated 
always received the first attack. Will it be said | with enthusiasm, thronged the spacious garden 
that I aimed at universal monarchy! It can be| of the palace. With loud acclamations they 


proved that this was merely the result of fortui- | called for their sovereign. He repeatedly ap- 


tous circumstances, and that our enemies led me | peared in the balcony, holding the Empress by 
step by step to this determination. Lastly shall | the hand, and surrounded by a brilliant group 
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Spontaneous bursts of applause, from one hun- 
dred thousand voices, greeted him whenever he 
appeared. Taking the arm of his faithful friend 
Duroc, Napoleon, in disguise, left the palace and 
mingled with the groups crowding the garden. 
Every where he heard his name pronounced 
with gratitude and love. A little boy was shout- 
ing with transport, Vive l’Empereur. Napoleon 
caught the child in his arms. “ Why do you 
shout in that manner?” said he. ‘My father 
and mother,” replied the child, “‘taught me to 
love and bless the Emperor.” Napoleon con- 
versed with the parents. He found that they 
had fled from the horrors of civil war in Brittany 
and had found employment and competence in 
Paris. With glowing hearts they testified to 
the blessings which Napoleon had conferred 
apon France. The next day a present from the 
Emperor informed them to whom they had un- 
bosomed their gratitude. 

On the ensuing day Napoleon, accompanied 
by his marshals, and followed by an immense 
concourse of people, met the Council of State, 
the Senate and the Legislative Body. He thus 
addressed them : 

‘Gentlemen! since your last session, new 
wars, new triumphs, new treaties of peace have 
changed the political state of Europe. All na- 
tions rejoice with one accord, to see the influ- 
ence which England exercised over the Continent 
destroyed forever. In all that I have done, I 


have had in view solely the prosperity of my 


people, more dear in my eyes than my own 
glory. I am desirous for maritime peace. No 
resentment shall be allowed to interfere with 
this desire. But whatever be the issue which 
the decrees of Providence have allotted to the 
maritime war, my people shall find me ever the 
same, and I shall ever find my people worthy of 
me. Your conduct, when your Emperor was 
more than fiiteen hundred miles away, has 
heightened my esteem. The proois of attach- 
ment which you have given me, have excited 
my warmest emotions. 

‘“‘T have contemplated various plans for sim- 
plifying and improving our institutions. I have 
created several imperial titles to give new lustre 
to distinguished subjects, to honor eminent 
services by eminent rewards, and to prevent the 
revival of any feudal title incompatible with our 
Constitution. My Minister of the Interior will 
inform you of the public works, which have been 
commenced or finished. But what remains to 
be done is of far greater importance. I intend 
that in all parts of my Empire, even in the 
smallest hamlet, the prosperity of the citizen 
and the value of land shall be augmented by the 
effect of the general system of improvement 
which I have conceived. Gentlemen! your as- 
sistance will be necessary for me to arrive at this 
great result. I have aright to rely firmly upon it.” 

This speech was heard with deep emotion 
and applauded with transport. After Napoleon 
had retired, the President of the Legislative Body 
gave utterance to the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of France, in the following words : 





“The picture set before our eyes seems to 
present the image of one of those pacific kings, 
exclusively engaged, in the internal administra- 
tion of his dominion. And yet all these useful 
labors, all these wise projects, were ordered and 
conceived amid the din of arms on the furthest 
confines of conquered Prussia, and on the fron- 
tiers of threatened Russia. If it be true that, at 
the distance of five hundred leagues from the 
capital, amid the cares and the fatigues of war, 
a hero prepared so many benefits, how is he 
about to increase them by returning among us ! 
The public welfare will wholly engage him, and 
his glory will be the more touching for it. 

‘He displaces, he contracts, he extends, the 
boundaries of empires. All are borne away by 
his ascendency. Well! this man, covered with 
so much glory, promises us still greater. Peace- 
able and disarmed, he will prove that this in- 
vincible force, which, as it runs, overturns 
thrones and empires, is beneath that truly royal 
wisdom, which preserves states by peace, which 
enriches them by agriculture and industry, adorns 
them with master-pieces of art, and founds them 
everlastingly on the two-fold support of morality 
and the laws. 

Napoleon took great interest in the female 
school which he had established at Ecouen 
He often made presents to the young ladies 
who distinguished themselves. 

One day in a visit he found all the young 
ladies engaged in needle-work. After having 
addressed a few pleasant words to each of the 
classes, he playfully asked a bright-looking girl, 

““How many needles-full of thread does it 
take to make a shirt?” 

She archly replied, “‘ Sire, I should need but 
one if I could have that sufficiently long.” 

Napoleon was so pleased with the readiness 
of the reply, that he immediately gave a golden 
chain to the young lady. It became, of course, 
to her a priceless treasure. All the pupils of 
the school most enthusiastically loved the Em- 
peror. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, »n or- 
der was issued that every thing should be re- 
moved from the institution which could call to 
the mind the Usurper. The gifts which the pu- 
pils had received from the Emperor were taken 
from them. But Miss Brouard kept her chain 
in her bosom. She had declared that she would 
part with it only with her life. One day a serv- 
ant perceived it. The fact was reported to the 
Principal. The chain was demanded. It was 
refused. She was reported to the higher au- 
thorities. The chain was again demanded. She 
replied, “It was the gift of the Emperor, and I 
will keep it, be the consequences what they 
may, till I die.” She was imprisoned in the 
hall of correction, where she remained in soli- 
tude several days. Still she would not yield. 
The whole school was assembled together, and 
Miss Brouard, though an universal favorite, was 
expelled. 

A short time after, one of the ladies of the 
Bourbon family, the Duchess of Angouléme 
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made a visit to the school. All the young ladies 
were ordered, as soon as she should enter, to 
shout, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” in honor of the Bourbon 
King. The duchess entered, and to her utter 
consternation, was greeted with the unanimous 
acclaim, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !” 

The Count de Lille, afterward Louis XVIII., 
then residing in Russia, made some movement 
indicative of a new conspiracy to recover the 
Bourbon throne. Alexander, that his good faith 
might not be suspected, communicated the fact, 
through General Savary, to Napoleon. The Em- 
peror replied, “‘ ‘Shank the Emperor Alexander 
for the communication which he directed you 
to make tome. He is mistaken if he supposes 
that I attach the least importance to any thing 
that the Count de Lille can do. If he is tired 
of his residence in Russia, he may come to Ver- 
sailles. I will make every necessary provision 
for him.” 

Napoleon was minutely informed of every 
thing that was passing in the court of St. Pe- 
tersburg. Alexander, often the victim of way- 
ward passions, had become so captivated by a 
beautiful woman, that all his time was absorbed 
in devotion to her. At the close of a letter of 
diplomatic instructions, Napoleon wrote to his 
minister : ‘It is not a matter of indifference to 
me to observe the character of that man who 
was born a sovereign. A woman turns the head 
of the autocrat of all the Russias! All the wo- 
men in the world would not make me lose an 
hour. Continue to acquaint me of every thing. 
Let me know the most minute details. The 
private life of a man is a mirror in which we 
may see many useful lessons reflected.” 

After the marriage of Jerome with the daugh- 
ter of the King of Wiirtemberg, as the young 








couple left Paris for their kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, Napoleon gave the following instructions to 
his brother : 


“My brother, I think you ought to go to Stutt-- 


gard, as you have been invited thither by the 
King of Wiirtemberg. You will proceed thence 
to Cassel, with all the pomp with which the 
hopes of your people will induce them to sur- 
round you. You will convoke the deputies of 
the towns, the ministers of all religions, the 
deputies of the States now existing, taking care 
that there shall be half not noble, half noble. 
Before that assembly so composed, you will re- 
ceive the Constitution and swear to maintain it. 

“ Appoint at first only half of your Councilors 
of State. That number will be sufficient for 
commencing business. Take care that the ma- 
jority be composed of non-nobles, but. without 
letting any one perceive this habitual caution to 
keep up a majority of the third estate in all 
offices. I except from this some places at court, 
to which, upon the same principles, the highest 
names must be called. But, in your ministries, 
in your councils, if possible, in your courts of 
appeal, in your administrations, the greater part 
of the persons whom you employ should not be 
nobles. This conduct will go to the heart of 
Germany, and, perhaps, mortify the other class. 
It is sufficient not to use any affectation in this 
conduct. Take care never to enter into discus- 
sions, nor to let it be understood that you attach 
such importance to the advancement of the third 
estate. The avowed principle is to select talents 
wherever they are to be found. 

“What is of particular consequence to me is, 
that you delay not in the least the introduction 
of the Napoleon Code. The happiness of your 
people is of importance to me, not only for the 
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influence which it may have upon your glory | administrative or municipal institution. They 
and mine, but also under the point of view of | have merely shown themselves great lords, who 
the general system of Europe. Listen not to | ruined their men of business. 

those who tell you that your people, accustomed | ‘The nation itself has nothing in its charac- 
to servitude, will receive your benefits unthank- | ter, but what is transitory and perishable. Every 
fully. ‘They are more enlightened in the king- | thing is done for the gratification of the moment 
dom of Westphalia than some persons would | and of caprice; nothing for duration. That is 
fain persuade you. Your throne will never be | our motto. And it is exemplified by our man- 
firmly founded but on the confidence and the | ners in France. Every one passes his life in 
love of the population. What the people of | doing and undoing. Nothing is ever left behind 
Germany desire with impatience is, that indi- | Is it not unbecoming, that Paris should not pos- 
viduals who are not noble, and possess talents, | sess even a French theatre, or an opera house, 
should have an equal right to your consideration | in any respect worthy of its high claims? 

and to office; that every species of bondage,| ‘I have often set myself against the feasts 
and all intermediate restrictions between the | which the city of Paris wished to give me. They 
sovereign and the lowest class should be en- | consisted of dinners, balls, artificial fire-works, 
tirely abolishéd. The benefits of the Napoleon | at an expense of two or three hundred thousand 
Code, the publicity of law proceedings, the in- | dollars, the preparations for which obstructed 
stitution of juries, will be so many distinguish- | the public for several days, and which afterward 
ing characteristics of your monarchy. And, if | cost as much to take away as they had cost in 
I must tell yeu my whole mind, I reckon more their construction. I proved, that with these 
upon their effects for the extension and consoli- idle expenses, they might have erected lasting 
dation of that monarchy than upon the results | and magnificent monuments. 

of the greatest victories. Your people musten-| ‘One must have gone through as much as | 
ioy a liberty, an equality, a prosperity unknown | have, in order to be acquainted with all the dif- 
to the other people of Germany. This liberal | ficulties of doing good. If the business related 
government will produce, in one way or another, | to chimneys, partitions, and furniture for some 
changes the most salutary to the system of the | individuals in the imperial palaces, the work 
confederation and to the power of your mon- | was quick and effectual. But if it were neces- 
archy. This mode of yoverning will be a_| sary to lengthen the garden of the Tuileries, to 
stronger barrier to separate you from Prussia | render some quarters wholesome, to clean some 
than the Elbe, than fortresses, than the protec- | sewers, and to accomplish a task beneficial to 
tion of France. What people would be willing | the public, in which some particular person had 
to return under the arbitrary Prussian Govern- | no direct interest, I found it requisite to exert 
ment after it has tasted the benefits of a wise | all the energy of my character, to write six, ten 
and liberal administration? The people of Ger- | letters a day, and to get into a downright pas- 
many, those of France, Italy, Spain, desire | sion. It was in this way that I paid out as much 
equality, and require liberal ideas. It is now | as six millions of dollars in sewers, for which 
several years that I have directed the affairs of | nobody was ever to thank me. I pulled down 
Europe, and I have had occasion to convince | a property of six millions in houses in front of 
myself that the grumbling of the privileged | the Tuileries, for the purpose of forming the 
classes was contrary to the general opinion. | Carousel, and throwing open the Louvre. What 
Be a constitutional king. If the reason and the | I did is immense. What I had resolved to do, 
intelligence of your times were not sufficient, in | and what I projected, were still much more so.” 
your position, good policy would enjoin it.” Some may suppose that the above account of 

Said Napoleon at St. Helena: | Napoleon's administrative labors, is the glowing 

“It was the subject of my perpetual dreams, | eulogy of a friend. Read then the testimony of 
to render Paris the real capital of Europe. I | an English historian. Every page of Lockhart’s 
sometimes wished it, for instance, to become a | Life of Napoleon, bears the impress of his hos- 
city with a population of two, three, or four tility to the mighty Emperor against whom En- 
millions, in a word, something fabulous. colossal, | gland waged such unrelenting warfare. And 
unexampled until our days, and with public es- | yet Lockhart is constrained to witness to the 
tablishments suitable to its population. following facts : 

‘Had Heaven but granted me twenty years,| ‘‘ Wherever the Emperor was, in the midst 
and a little more leisure, ancient Paris would | of his hottest campaigns, he examined the de- 
have been sought for in vain. Not a trace of it | tails of administration at home more closely per- 
would have been left. I should have changed | haps than other sovereigns of not half so great 
the face of France. Archimedes promised every | an empire did during years of profoundest peace. 
thing, provided he was supplied with a resting | His dearest amusement, when he had nothing 
place for his lever. I should have done as much, | else to do, was to solve problems in geometry 
wherever I could have found a point of support | or algebra. He carried this passion into every 
for my energy, my perseverance, and my bud- | department of affairs. Having with his own eye 
gets. A world might be created with budgets. | detected some errors of importance in the public 
I should have displayed the difference between | accounts shortly after his administration begun, 
a Constitutional Emperor, and a King of France. | there prevailed henceforth, in all the financial 
The hings of ':ance have never possossed any | records of the state, such clearness and accuracy 
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as are not often exemplified in those of a large 
private fortune. Nothing was below his atten- 
tion, and he found time for every thing. The 
humblest functionary discharged his duty under 
a lively sense of the Emperor’s personal super- 
intendence. The omnipresence of his police, 
came in lieu, wherever politics were not touched 


upon, of the guarding powers of a free press, a | 
free senate, and public opinion. Except in po- | 


litical cases, the trial by jury was the right of 
every citizen. ‘The Code Napoleon, that elabo- 
rate system of jurisprudence, in the formation 
of which the Emperor labored personally, along 
with the most eminent lawyers and enlightened 
men of the time, was a boon of inestimable value 
to France. ‘I shall go down to posterity,’ said 
he, with just pride, * with the code in my hand.’ 
It was the first uniform system of laws which 
the French monarchy had ever possessed ; being 
drawn up by consummate skill and wisdom. It 
at this day forms the code not only of France, 
but of a great portion of Europe besides. Jus- 
tice, as between man and man, was administered 
on sound and fixed principles and by unimpeach- 
ed tribunals. . . . In the splendor of his victories, 
in the magnificence of his roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, and other monuments, in the general 
predominance to which the nation seemed to be 
raised through the genius of its chief, compensa- 
tion was found for all financial burdens, conso- 
lation for all domestic calamities, and an equiv- 
alent for that liberty, in whose name the tyrant 
had achieved his first glories. But it must not 
be omitted that Napoleon, in every department 
of his government, made it his first rule to employ 
the men best fitted, in his mind, to do honor to 
his service by their talents and diligence. . . He 
gratified the French nation by adorning the 
eapital, and by displaying in the Tuileries a 
eourt as elaborately magnificent as that of Louis 
XIV. himself. The old nobility returning from 
their exile, mingled in those proud halls with 
the heroes of the revolutionary campaigns, and 
over all the ceremonies of these stately festivities 
Josephine presided with the grace and élegance 
of one, born to be a queen. In the midst of the 
pomp and splendor of a court, in the ante-cham- 
bers where kings jostled each other, Napoleon 
himself preserved the plain and unadorned sim- 
plicity of his original dress and manners. The 
great Emperor continued throughout, to labor 
more diligently than any subaltern in office ; 
Napoleon as Emperor, had little time for social 
pleasures. His personal friends were few. His 
days were ‘riven to labor, and his nights to study. 
If he was not with his army in the field, he trav- 
ersed the provinces, examining with his own eyes 
the minutest details of arrangement, and even 
from the centre of his camp, he was continually 
issuing edicts which showed the accuracy of his 
observation during those journeys, and his anx- 
iety to promote, by any means consistent with 
his great purpose, the welfare of every French 
district, town, or even village.” 

Such was Napoleon, as delineated by the pen 





to promote peace with England. He exhausted 
the arts of diplomacy and of conciliation to secure 
that end. There never was a greater historic 
error than to suppose Napoleon accountable for 


| those long wars which succeeded the French 


Revolution. ‘Says Mr. Richard Cobden, with a 
candor highly honorable to his stern sense of 
justice : 

“There is a prevalent and active belief among 
us that that war arose from an unprovoked and 
unjust attack made upon us; that we were de- 
sirous of peace, but were forced into hostilities : 
that in spite of our pacific intentions our shores 
were menaced with a French invasion ; and that, 
such having been our fate in spite of all our 
efforts to avoid a rupture, what so natural as to 
expect a like treatment fromm the same quarter 
in future? And, as a rational deduction from 
these premises, we call for an increase of our 
‘national defenses.’ 

“ Now, so far is this from being a true state- 
ment of the case, it is, I regret to say, the very 
opposite of the truth. I do not hesitate to affirm 
that nothing was ever more conclusively proved 
by evidence in a court of law than the fact, rest- 
ing upon historical documents and official acts, 
that England was the aggressor in the bast French 
war. It is not enough to say that France did 
not provoke hostilities. She all but went down 
on her knees (if I may apply such a phrase to a 
nation) to avert a rupture with this country. 

“ But, in truth, the originators of war never 
pretended that they were fighting for the liber- 
ties of the people any where. Their avowed 
object was to sustain the old governments of 
Europe. The advocates of the war were not 
the friends of popular freedom even at home. 
The Liberal party were ranged on the side of 
peace—Lansdowne, Bedford, and Lauderdale, 
in the Lords; and Fox, Sheridan, and Grey, in 
the Commons, were the strenuous opponents 
of the war. ‘They were sustained out of doors 
by a small minority of intelligent men who saw 
through the arts by which the war was render- 
ed popular. But—and it is a mournful fact— 
the advocates of peace were clamored down, 
their persons and property left insecure, and 
even their families exposed to outrage at the 
hands of the populace. Yes, the whole truth 
must be told, for we require it to be known as 
some safeguard against a repetition of the same 
scenes. The mass of the people, then wholly 
uneducated, were instigated to join in the cry 
for war against France. It is equally true, and 
must be remembered, that when the war had 
been carried on for two years only, and when 
its effects had been felt in the high price of 
food, diminished employment, and the conse- 
quent sufferings of the working classes, crowds 
of people surrounded the King’s carriage, as he 
proceeded to the Houses of Parliament, shout- 
ing, ‘ Bread! bread !—Peace! peace!’ 

** But to revert to the question of the merits 
of the last French war. The assumption put 
forth that we were engaged in a strictly defens- 


of his enemies. Napoleon left no means untried | ive war is, I regret to say, historically untrue. 
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If you will examine the proofs as they exist in 
the unchangeable public records, you will be 
satisfied of this. And let us not forget that our 
history will ultimately be submitted to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal over which Englishmen will 
exercise no influence beyond that which is de- 
rived from the truth and justice of their cause, 
and from whose decision there will be no ap- 
peal. I allude, of course, to the collective wis- 
dom and moral sense of future generations of 
men. In the case before us, however, not only 
are we constrained by the evidence of facts to 
confess that we were engaged in an aggressive 
war, but the multiplied avowals and confessions 
of its authors and partisans themselves, leave 
no room to doubt that they entered upon"it to 
put down opinions by physical force—one of the 
worst, if not the very worst, of motives with 


which a people can embark in war.” 
* ] DON’T like spiders,” said a young female ; 
“T never did: they are such hideous, dis- 
gusting-looking creatures, the very idea of them 
makes me shud- 
der ;” and she 
seemed ready to 
faint, as a“ hunt- 
er” ran across 
the floor. Cer- 
tainly, the spider 
is not a creature which one would desire to 
have as a near neighbor: it has such a plotting, 
creeping way, and such a sort of vicious expres- 
sion about it. We like what is frank and open. 
In-a battle between a spider and a fly, one al- 
ways sides with the fly ; and yet of the two, the 
latter is certainly the most troublesome insect 
to man. But the fly is frank and free in all its 
doings ; it seeks its food and pursues its pastime 
epenly ; suspicion of others, or covert designs 
against them, are quite unknown to it, and there 
is something almost confiding in the way in 
which it sails around you, when a single stroke 
of your hand might destroy it. The spider, on 





THE DISAGREEABLES! 


the contrary, lives by snares and plots; and is, 
at the same time, very designing and suspicious, 
both cowardly and fierce; it always moves 





stealthily, as though among enemies, retreating 
before the least appearance of danger. Its whole 
appearance corresponds with its character, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that while the fly 
is more mischievous to us than the spider, we 
yet look upon the former with more favor than 
the latter. . 
Nevertheless; perhaps it would be well if all 
who “creep about this world of ours,” 
Tho’ uglier than most he be, 
Were useful in their kind as he. 
The spider has provided the astronomer with 
his measuring-line. Its web has determined the 
distances of the heavenly bodies, and by it the 
movements of what were till lately considered 
fixed stars have been ascertained. By its agency 
the comet has been tracked in its wanderings, 
and it is not too much to assert that it has con- 
tributed to the preservation of human life, and 
that by its slender cord vessels have been turned 
aside from dangerous rocks. It may be asked, 
How could the spider’s web produce such re- 
sults? We reply, Inasmuch as it has led to an 
accuracy of observation which might never have 
been attained without it. The astronomer must 
have delicate instruments, the essential feature 
of which is some means of determining the pre- 
cise instant when a heavenly body crosses the 
central line, or axis as it is called, of the tele- 
scope. For this purpose, a line of some kind, 
or, more correctly, a system of lines, must be 
stretched across the tube, in or near the focus 
of the eye-glass, marking precisely the axis of 
the instrument. A fine thread of silk or linen, 
or even the finest human hair, or the most deli- 
cate wire, is too coarse and uneven ‘for the pur- 
pose, where great exactness is required. A 
spider’s thread is found to answer perfectly, 
being exceedingly fine and regular. On a mi- 
nute examination, a spider will be found to have 
four protuberances or spinners, furnished with 
a large number of tubes, from each of which a 
very slender thread proceeds, which immediately 
after unites with all the other threads in one. 
Thus, the proper thread is formed of these four, 
and these again of a number of smaller 
threads ; and it is calculated 
that one spider’s thread con- 
sists of no fewer than 4000 
lesserthreads! And yet so 
delicate is it, that the eye 
can not detect any coarse- 
ness or roughness in it, and 
it is fitted for the nicest cal- 
culations! Hence it is used 
in nearly all the better class 
of astronomical  instru- 
ments; and daily, in vari- 
ous parts of the world, astronomers 
are watching the passage of the sun, 
the moon, the planets, and the fixed 
stars, behind the fine spider lines that 
stretch across the tubes of their tele- 
scopes. What must be the touch of the claws 
which guide and arrange these threads as they 
proceed from the spinners ! 
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Professor Mitchell, by an invention of his 
own, has been able to divide a second into a 
thousand appreciable parts. Todo this he con- 
verts time into space, seconds into inches, by 
causing the beats of the clock to be recorded (by 
means of a little magnetic telegraph) on a re- 
volving disk, so that the distance between the 
marks thus made represents a second. The in- 
stant a star crosses one of the spider lines in 
the telescope, the observer touches the telescope 
key with his finger, and thus causes a mark to 
be made on the same revolving disk. The po- 
sition of this mark among those made by the 
beat of the clock, gives the time of the observa- 
tion, and as its distance from the preceding 
second’s mark can be very accurately measured, 
the time is obtained with corresponding exact- 
ness. The great difficulty in this arrangement 
was to break and connect the galvanic circuit, 
at every stroke of the pendulum, by an apparatus 
so delicate as not to interfere with the regularity 
of the clock’s motions. A very delicate wire 
lever was constructed, which, by being made to 
vibrate, alternately broke and completed the cir- 
cuit. How to connect this with the clock, with- 
out interfering with its rate of motion, was the 
next question. A very fine human hair was 
tried; but it was “too rough, too coarse, too 
cable-like,”’ to answer the purpose. A fibre of 
silk was next tried with no better success. At 
length a spider’s thread was selected, and it 
worked to entire satisfaction. Fortwenty months 
that slender line has been moving to and fro in 
the Cincinnati Observatory, measuring off sec- 
ond after second on the revolving disk, and in 
this way exhibiting accurately the time of a mul- 
titude of astronomical observations, thus con- 
necting, as it were, the heavens and the earth. 

Reader, when next thou brushest the cobweb 
from the wall, or thine eyes light upon the cir- 
cular webs, glittering with pearly dew-drops on 
the hedge-row and the grass by the way-side, 
remember what the spider’s thread has accom- 


“But, whatever you 

may say about the spi- 

== der's web, there certainly 

can be nothing interest- 

= ing in the spider itself.” 

. In reply, we shall give 

a few illustrations of the 

achievements and ingenious qualities of this re- 
markable insect. Mr. Jesse, in his ‘‘ Country 
Life,” gives an account of a spider which he 
observed crawling at night over the ceiling of 
the room in search of flies, which it devoured as 
it caught them, and appeared, unlike most spi- 
ders, to have no place of retreat. During the 
day, it remained motionless at some spot on the 
ceiling in the middle of three fine threads, which 
it had thrown out, one end of each of which had 
its termination at the place where the spider was 
resting. If one of the threads were ever so 
slightly touched, the spider instantly disappeared. 
“T at first thought,” says Mr. J., “that it had 
suddenly let itself fall to the ground, but after a 





short time I saw it in its original position On 
disturbing it a second time, I was enabled to 
ascertain that by means of its two fore-feet, 
which alone suspended it from one of the threads, 
the insect spun itself round with so much rapid- 
ity as to become perfectly invisible. This lasted 
for about half a minute, when I again saw the 
spider hanging on the thread by its two feet. 
There can,” he adds, “be no doubt that this 
power of producing instantaneous concealment 
must be the means of preserving the spider from 
becoming a prey to its many enemies, especially 
as it has no place to which it can retreat as 
many spiders have.” It seems fully aware that 
its safety depends upon the threads it throws 
out, which it leaves with reluctance. 

* Talk we of 
air balloons, 
that little aer- 
onaut, the 
gossamer spi- 
der, adopted 
the principle 
long before it 
was discover- 
ed by man, 
that 2 body 
heavier than 
air could be 
upborne by a 
substance 
lighter than 
that element. 
It constructs 
its balloon of silken threads which are con- 
siderably lighter than air, and folding its legs, 
with its back downward, it is wafted along with 
ease and rapidity in its airy chariot. These 
creatures mount to such great altitudes that Dr. 
Lister, when he ascended York Minster, still saw 
them floating far above him. 

The maneuvres of the spider to escape from 
an object surrounded by water are very interest- 
ing. Kirby placed a large field spider on a stick 
in the middle of a vessel of water. The creature, 
after fastening a thread to the top of the stick, 
crept down the side till its fore-feet touched the 
water. It then swung itself off the stick, which 
was slightly bent, and ran up the rope it had 
made ; this it repeated several times. At length, 
it let itself drop from the top of the stick by two 
threads, each distant from the other about orie- 
twelfth of an inch, guided as usual by one of its 
hind feet, one of the threads being apparently 
smaller than the other. Having nearly reached 
the water, it stopped short, and broke off close to 
the spinners the smallest thread, which still ad- 
hering by the end to the top of the stick, floated 
in the air. Soon after, Kirby discovered one of 
these threads extending from the top of the stick 
to a cabinet about eight inches distant—and lo, 
the spider was gone, having used it as a bridge, 
over which to escape the watery element. 

Few facts have more excited our astonishment 
than the possibility of a man being able to live 
and move at the bottom of the ocean; this tri- 


THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 
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enph of the diving bell over the unfriendly ele- | 
ment was anticipated by the water-spider. Hav- 
ing first spun some loose threads, and attached 
them to aquatic plants, it varnishes them over 
with a glutinous secretion resembling glass. 
This is its house. It then covers its body with 
the same substance, and beneath this coating in- 
troduces a bubble of air. Thus clothed, like a 
shining ball of quicksilver, it darts to the bottom, 
and introduces the air from under its pellicle into 
its habitation, repeating the operation till the 
lighter element excludes the heavier, and an 
aerial habitation is formed beneath the water. 
Thence the spider goes in quest of prey, and 
having obtained it, carries it to his sub-aquatic 
mansion, where it is devoured at leisure. 
“One species of the spider,” says 
Swainson, “closes the entrance of its 
=) retreat with a door formed of particles 
< of earth, and closely resembling the 
surrounding ground. This door, or 
rather valve, is united by a silken 
hinge to the entrance, at its upper 
side, and is so balanced that when 
pushed up it shuts again by its own | 
weight. 





In the forests of Brazil we | 
once met with a most interesting little | 
spider, which sheltered itself in the 
same manner. Itscase was suspended 
in the middle of the web. Upon being 
disturbed, the little creature ran to it | 
with swiftness. No sooner had it 
gained its retreat than the door closed, 
as if by a spring, and left us in silent | 

admiration, too great to allow us to capture the | 

ingenious little creature for our collection.” 
The house-spider chooses a recess in a corner 

of a room or a piece of furniture: it then fixes a 
thread to one side, and carries it, according to 
the dimensions intended, to the opposite side or 
point, and fastens it. It then pulls it, and ren- | 
ders it tight ; and so goes backward and forward | 
several times, in order to make the margin strong | 
which will have to bear considerable atress. 


made, it mien’ 
its station, 
and watches 
for its prey. 
But it has al- 
ways acham- 
ber of  re- 
treat, where 
it may lurk 
unobserved, 
till the vi- 
bration of 
the threads 
connected 
with it indi- 
cates that prey has been taken. 


GARDEN, OR GEOMETRIC SPIDER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
AN EXCITEMENT SEEKER. 
NUMBER III. 


A SEARCH ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 
PAID that man’s bill very willingly ; though 
the charges were somewhat high ; and, in less 
than half an hour after, I was on the road 
toward Brussels, for the first time traveling in 
a foreign chaise de poste. 

Notwithstanding the brightness of the moon 
on the preceding night, the weather had again 


| become rainy, and I never remember a more 


melancholy drive through any country than | 
had that day. From Ostend to Ghent the whole 
country seemed beautifully cultivated, and di- 
vided into little fields, like gardens. The hedges 
were thick: the trees many; but, alas! the mud 
was deep, and the pendant branches catching 


| the descending deluge, conveyed it to the middle 


of the road, bespattering the vehicle as it rolled 
along. On the coast of Belgium little had been 
seen which would give the traveler any intima- 
tion that vast events affecting not only the whole 
land but the whole world were in preparation ; 

but as I approached Ghent, the scene changed 
| Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 


From this margin threads are spun in various | the population seemed all in motion ; and among 
directions, and the interstices are filled up as the | carts and carriages and crowds of Flemings, 
spider runs along, until the whole assumes the | every here and there appeared the bright uni- 
gauze-like texture which we so often admire. | forms of the British soldiery. The streets of the 
The grim artificer then takes up his abode in a | | ity itself were filled with a moving mass, for 
chamber constructed in a remote corner, which | which there seemed hardly room enough in the 
he connects with the net by “electric wires,” | houses round, and the eager activity and excite- 
which vibrate when booty is within his grasp, | ment witnessed every where, naturally roused in 
and serve as bridges across which he glides to | my heart all sorts of boyish enthusiasm. But I 
attack his victim. must not pause to dwell upon my own sensa- 

But the garden, or geometric spider is more | tions. I was soon plunged into another Flemish 
ingenious than the house-spider. Having first | inn, where the accommodation was far inferior to 
finished the outline of its web, the spider fills it | that which I had met with at Ostend, and the 
up by lines like the spokes of a wheel. It proceeds | house so full that it was hardly possible to obtain 
to the centre, and pulls each thread with its feet, | either food or lodging. The guests were prin- 


in order to insure a proper tension and strength. 
The concentric circles are next formed. Having | 
eompleted its work, it runs to the centre and 
bites off the point at which all the spokes were 


cipaily Frenchmen, who had followed Louis 
XVIII. in his flight from Paris ; but among them 
I distinguished several of my own countrymen, 


| and while I was dispatching a very humble sup- 


united, so as to make their security depend on | per, obtained after much difficulty, to my great 
the circular threads, and probably t render the joy I perceived a face I knew. It was that of an 
web more elastic. In the circular opening thus elderly officer whom I had seen once or twice at 
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my father’s house; and to him I soon made 
known my errand, and whom I was seeking. 

“ Sir Edvard,” he said, “is at Hal, with Sir 
Charles Colville’s division ; and, if you will take 
my advice, Mr. Harcourt, you will go there at 
once, if your business with him is of importance ; 
for you see we are daily receiving news of Mas- 
ter Bonaparte, and there is no knowing where 
any division of the army may be in a few days. 
I am going on straight to Brussels, and hope we 
shall have a battle soon; for to tell the truth, I 
am better fitted to fight these folks than to talk 
tothem. Can you speak any of their jargon!” 

I answered that I could; and then came a long 
consultation as to whether the nearest way to 
Hal would not be through Brussels. Other diffi- 
culties besides those of mere distance, however, 
had to be surmounted. Post horses I could get ; 
but beyond Ghent not such a thing as chaise de 
poste or cabriolet was to be had for love or mo- 
ney, and I was obliged to ride after the old fashion, 
with a postillion carrying my little portmanteau 
behind him. The fatigues, anxieties, and disap- 
pointments of my journey were great and many. 
It would be endless to tell how I was turned back 
here, and found no horses there ; was obliged to 
stop a whole night at one town, and could find 
no stopping-place at another. The whole coun- 
try was in confusion; reports were flying far and 
wide of marching armies, and even battles 
fought ; and when I arrived at Hal, I learned 
that Sir Charles Colville’s division had marched 
was 


the day before, and that Sir Edward 
only to be heard of in Brussels, where Lady 


and some of the children then were. Thither 
then I turned my steps; but as I rode on, the 
thunder of an awful cannonade told me that the 
fierce strife had now really begun, and that the 
two greatest generals in the world were contend- 
ing at length in person. [ reached Brussels 
about six o’clock that evening, and never shall I 
forget the state of the city. News had arrived 
just before I entered that the English had ob- 
tained a great victory: that Napoleon had fled, 
and that his army was annihilated. The Prus- 
sians, be it remarked, were never mentioned. 
Still there were not a few who still doubted—and 
more still who were right willing to doubt. Every 
moment, however, brought fresh tidings and fuller 
confirmation of the tale. As yet, however, no one 
knew what loss had been suffered as payment for 
the great achievement of the age—no one knew 
who was killed, who was wounded—and the 
thrilling anxiety of many a heart in Brussels was 
terrible. Reports there were many: rumor was 
of course busy. I remember it was stated that 
Lord Uxbridge was killed, and many a gallant 
gentleman was reckoned that night among the 
dead who lived to fight other battles, and win 
glory in distant lands. 

As soon as possible, I found my way to the 
hotel where Lady was lodging, and on ask- 
ing for her was admitted at once. I found her 
to all appearance calm, but there was something 
terrible in her calmness. She soon discovered 
that I had not come from the field of battle, as 

Vor. VI—No. 36.—3C 





she had at first supposed; and on hearing my 
business she answered, stroking down the glossy 
hair of a little girl who sat by her knee all the 
while, ‘I really can not tell you where to find 
him, sir. God knows—God only knows. The 
last I heard of him was from a village called 
Waterloo this morning. He may be there still, 
perhaps.” 

I could obtain no further information from 
her, for although her whole demeanor wes per- 
fectly tranquil, she was evidently preoccupied 
with feelings so intense and strong, that it was 
in vain to question her further, and I retired to 
consider what I ought to do. My conclusion 
was to go out to Waterloo as speedily as possi- 
ble ; but there were many difficulties in the way 
Enormous sums were asked for every convey- 
ance, and though I had ample means for all the 
expenses of an ordinary journey, I had no more. 
At length, however, I effected a bargain with 
the driver of a little one horse vehicle who 
agreed to take me out to within three miles of 
the village of Waterloo on the following morning 
at daybreak, and he punctually kept his word, 
though he affected to be, or really was, exceed- 
ingly alarmed for himself, his horse, and his car- 
riage. 

The sun had not risen when we set out, but 
we soon had painful proofs of being near the 
scene of a great battle. With the first rays of 
daylight we beheld country carts bringing in 
wounded men; not indeed those severely in- 
jured, but officers of various nations who were 
anxious to obtain better attendance than could 
be found in the immediate neighborhood of the 
field, and who could bear the journey. Twice 
or thrice we passed a string of French prisoners 
disarmed and escorted on their way to Brussels 
by a body of Flemish infantry. Seldom have I 
seen more dejected faces than those I beheld 
among the poor fellows, who had probably 
marched out of Paris full of false hopes of tri- 
umph, only to share in that great and signal de- 
feat. But I must not dwell upon these details. 
Suffice it that about six o'clock the driver 
stopped at the door of a little beer house and 
intimated that I must thence pursue my way as 
best I could. I tried to bribe him on, but he 
resisted the temptation, and with the papers en- 
trusted to me in my pocket, I trudged forward 
on foot. I know nothing more melancholy than 
that walk except the scene that followed. The 
village of Waterloo itself—if there had been any 
repose in it during the night—was full of con- 
fusion by the time I reached it, and every house 
was the theatre of some tragedy. No accurate 
information could I obtain of Sir Edward . 
however. Some said he had marched on with his 
corps, but they could give no reason for believ- 
ing so; and one old soldier who was sitting on 
a stone before the little church with his shattered 
hand bound up in a bloody handkerchief, ob- 
served when he heard me questioning the hos- 
pital men, “‘ You had better go and look for him 
on the ground, young man. I do not think he 
ever came off the field. That's my opinion.” 
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All men are apt, especially when they are 
young, to take opinions for more than they are 
worth—in fact, through life it is so—and, indeed, 
though the opinions that we follow are some- 
times adverse to our own character, sometimes 
harmonious therewith, still we do follow them, 
according to the idiosyncrasy of each man. I de- 
termined, then, to seek for Sir Edward upon 
the field; and behold me wandering on, before 
the inhabitants of cities felt it to be any thing 
more than the early morning, walking over that 
vast field of battle, in truth, and reality, with 
hardly an object. To seek for Sir Edward 
dead, or alive—was merely a pretext—one of 
those pretexts with which we fool ourselves 
through life, far more than we fool the others 
who surround us. One good excuse is worth a 
thousand real reasons, and a walk over the field 
of Waterloo had a thousand motives to which 
any excuse was a God-send. 

When I emerged from the wood of Soignies, 
the scene seemed very little different from that 
which I had beheld in the neighborhood of Hal. 
A wide, open country, slightly undulating, with 
grain crops heavily beaten down by rain, as it 
seemed ; but speedily the eye detected objects 
which brought a different conclusion. J remem- 


ber, the first thing that struck me was the car- 
riage of a dismounted cannon, on the right. It 
had nothing very remarkable about it, a wheel 
sticking up in the air, like that of an overturned 
cart ; but yet, association was'busy, and spoke 


of strife around it. I next came suddenly upon 
a dead horse, which had fallen, probably, at some 
distance from the spot where it had received the 
shot. But a stream of gore, dark red and light 
red dabbled together, stained the yellow rye grass 
round. Neither saddle nor bridle were there. 
Somebody had torn them off already ; but from 
the appearance of the animal, F should think it 
had been an officer's charger. The ground was 
rising a little as I walked on, and deviating from 
the road, to the right, I gained an eminence, 
slight indeed, but sufficiently high to give me a 
view of the whole scene. But still, it was not 
very terrible: the horror was in the details. I 
saw a great number of groups of men moving 
about in different directions, some carrying hand 
barrows, others with a cart in the midst of them; 
and along the high paved road, a small body of 
infantry, in the bright scarlet of the British line, 
were moving along with beating drums and 
sounding fifes, to a gay tune sadly discordant 
with the feelings of my heart They look like a 
speck in the midst of that wide field, where so 
many had striven and died on the preceding day. 
About quarter of a mile in advance of the spot 
where I stood, I perceived some eight or ten 
men very busy about a particular point, near 
which stood an old apple tree, and I made my 
way thither to ask if they could give me any in- 
formation regarding the spot where Sir Edward 
*s corps had been posted during the battle ; 

but my way was now among the dead. Several 
more horses were lying around, and I passed the 
bodies of three British officers, lying cold, and 





ghastly, one under a bush, where he had appar- 
ently crept to die, another on the broad hill side, 
with a wound right in the centre of his forehaed ; 
the third, contorted fearfully, with a large portion 
of his right side and arm carried away by a can- 
non ball. There had been busy, greedy fiends 
about them, evidently ; for though their dress 
showed their rank in the army, neither swords, 
nor belts, nor epaulettes were left. A large 
raven had perched by the last corpse, and was 
busy with his share of the prey—so busy, that 
he suffered himself not to be disturbed till I was 
close by, and then merely flew into the apple 
tree 

When I came up with the living men whom | 
had seen, I found them lifting a dead body upon 
a hand litter, and one, who seemed the chief of 
the party, told the others to take it back. He 
was a quick, impatient personage, short in his 
replies, and enduring no long questioning 

‘** Who the devil can tell you?” he answered, 
when I asked where Sir Edward ’s corps 
had been stationed. ‘‘ He was there on the left, 
near La Haye Sainte, at the beginning of the bat- 
tle; but every body was every where. You are 
most likely to find him down by the ditch, if you 
are looking for the body, or under that scraggy 
hedge. Ask some of the hospital men. Here, 
Michael, turn that fellow over. He has fallen 
right across Sir William L——.” 

There had evidently been a fearful struggle 
just there ; for the dead bodies were thick, and 
many ; but I walked on in the direction which 
had been pointed out to me, and to my surprise, 
soon found myself on a spot which bore no trace 
of strife whatever. It wasa little piece of ground, 
of about two acres, very steep and abrupt, with 
the corn standing tall, and untrampled upon it ; 
not an ear was bent with any thing heavier than 
rain, no mark of galloping hoof or charging foot 
was to be seen. It was an oasis in the desert 
of the battle field. As I walked alone through 
it, with the ears of grain just turning yellow, 
nearly up to my eyes, I could not have told by 
any sight or sound, that I was not in one of the 
pleasant wheat fields of England; but it was 
heavy walking; for the ground was still wet 
with recent rain Suddenly, it seemed red 
The stalks were bent in different directions, 
forming a sort of cradle round what at first 
seemed a dead body, as I looked at it through 
the ears The next instant, however, I saw a 
pistol presented at me, and a feeble voice cried, 
in English, ‘‘ Keep off!” 

The person who spoke was a young man—a 
boy, I might almost call him—for he was as 
beardless as a woman, with small, beautiful 
features, and a skin which had known but very 
little summer sun. He was dressed in a hussar 
uniform, and there he lay, with his horse close 
beside him, the poor beast quite dead, and he 
with his right leg smashed to atoms. 

I soon satisfied him that I had no sinister 
design ; and he told me very quietly and simply, 
that he had had the misfortune of being hit to- 
ward the end of the day, as he was carrying an 
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order to one of the regiments, on a part of the 
field where little was going on. 

“ Nobody has come near me,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I can’t see any thing but this tall corn. That 
we beat them, I knew, from the sounds I heard ; 
put though I would have given my life to see 
them run, I can not even crawl; for you see 
the state of my leg Luckily, they made such a 
smash of it that I have bled very little. That's 
the horse’s blood there. But I feel dreadfully 
thirsty. I wish you could get me a drop of 
water.” 

I never saw such coolness and calm endur- 
ance in my life, and I hurried not only to get 
him water, but assistance, which happily came 
in time to save his life. As soon as I had seen 
him taken care of, I pursued my search, the sur- 
geon, whom I found upon the field, directing me 
toward the spot where he supposed Sir Edward 
—— to have been engaged ; and here the scene 
of devastation was fearful. The ground, in one 
spot, was literally loaded with corpses, broken 
ammunition wagons, dismounted guns, dead and 
dying horses, and men writhing in agony, who 
had not yet been removed from the field, al- 
though a great number of men were busily em- 
ployed in carrying away those who still showed 
any signs of life 

The countenances of the dead afforded a 
strange and terrible subject of observation. In 
some instances, the face was as calm as that of 
sleeping infancy ; mn others, all the fierce pas- 
sions of the contest seemed to have been arrest- 
ed suddenly in full career, and stamped upon the 
features by the hard hand of death. Other coun- 
tenances, again, showed nothing but the ghastly 
anguish of the mortal wound In one spot which 
I passed over, a number of the French cuirassiers 
had fallen, and their bodies bore terrible evi- 
dence of the fierce, energetic strength of their 
opponents Most of them were tall, powerful 
men, covered with shining steel ; but that steel 
had been no more defense against the relentless 
sabre than a sheet of paper. In most instances, 
they had been killed by the point of the weapon, 
piercing through and through the cuirass, and 
seeking out the heart within. But once I re- 
marked a helmet cleft down to the very rim by 
a blow, which must have carried the edge of the 
sword deep into the brain. The fiercest coun- 
tenances I saw were here; and in some cases, 
the expression of rage and hatred was still so 
strong and vivid, that one could hardly believe 
the men were really dead. Just after I had pass- 
ed them, I saw, at the distance of about two hun- 
dred yards, a group of several men, of whom 
one was kneeling, gathered together near an old 
tree ; and I was hurrying along close under the 
ragged hedge I have mentioned, when a loud, 
fierce voice called out to me in French, “ Sacre 
bleu! Donne moi de l'eau; ou je t’écrase la 
cervelle!” And, turning round, I saw at the 
distance of about twenty yards, a French grena- 
dier sitting on the ground, with his musket 
pointed right at me He had been wounded in 
the leg, it seemed ; but had contrived to sit up, 





and make a sort of rest of his cap and the body 
of a dead comrade. I got him some water from 
a little spring near at hand, in the helmet of one 
of the cuirassiers. He drank largely, and set 
down the rest by his side ; but the only thanks 
I got were a “va t’en ;” and I went away, glad 
to escape without a shot, for I never saw so 
sullen and ferocious a countenance. 

I was soon at the spot where the little group 
T have mentioned still remained ; and I found 
that it was a surgeon's party, gathered round a 
superior officer of the English service, whom 
they had found still living, though, to all appear- 
ance, mortally wounded. He was a mild-look- 
ing, handsome man of the middle age, and was 
not only quite conscious, but able to speak, al- 
though the deathly palor of his countenance, the 
fallen temples, and the sunken eyes spoke plain- 
ly how much he had suffered. One young man, 
kneeling, supported his head and shoulders in 
his arms, while an elder personage was applying 
a tourniquet to the thigh. Several others were 
standing round with bandages and instruments, 
and of one of these I asked if he could give me 
any information of Sir Edward 

“That is he,” replied the young man; and at 
the same moment Sir Edward said, addressing 
the surgeon, “I think, my dear sir, we might 
both employ our precious time better. I am 
dying You can not save me. Many a poor fel- 
low needs you more, and will better repay your 
attention. I have a message to send to my wife, 
thai is all.” 

“May I speak a word!” I said, passing be- 
tween two of the assistants. “I have business 
of the utmost importance with Sir Edward ; 
papers to sign, on which much depends.” 

The dying man looked up at me mildly, and 
said, “ From Mr. C t It is somewhat late ; 
but I am glad to see you, sir Now, my 
good friend,” he continued, addressing the sur- 
geon, “if you can keep half an hour’s life in me, 
I shall die happy ” 

Kneeling by Sir Edward's side on the bloody 
ground where he lay—and bloody it was, indeed, 
in no figurative sense—for the very stalks of corn 
and wild field flowers were spattered and dab- 
bled with gore, I drew forth the papers which 
had been given to me, and was about to read. 
But he looked at them with a faint and melan- 
choly smile, and said, ‘‘ Somewhat too lengthy, 
sir, for a few minutes’ life. Has he not sent me 
something to signt I have full confidence both 
in his integrity and judgment.” 

“Tt is here,” I answered, taking from the rest 
the paper which I had copied out fair a night 
or two before “I can read it to yor in a few 
minutes ” 

“No need,” he answered. “TI will sign it. 
I feel fainter each minute. Has any one a pen 
and mk? Will a pencil do?” 

“JT have an inkhorn,” said one of the assist- 
ants, producing one, and a silver pen. 

“ Here, take this, Sir Edward,” said the sur- 
geon, handing him something in a small horn- 
cup. “It will keep you up” 
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He drank down the potion, whatever it was, 

and while I knelt, holding the paper as best I 
could, one of the assistants raised him to nearly 
a sitting position in his arms. He took the pen, 
wrote the word Edward, and began writing an- 
other name—not the one he usually bore—and 
with difficulty wrote the two or three first let- 
ters, when, suddenly, there was the report of a 
musket, a ball whistled close by my head, struck 
the dying man on the temple, and he fell back 
a corpse in the arms of the assistant. 

I started on my feet in a moment, and looked 
round to the spot where I had left the French 
grenadier. He was just raising his head from 
taking aim, and the smoke was still curling 
round him. ‘“ The fiend!” I cried, ‘‘ he has shot 
him. He threatened to shoot me as I passed.” 

There needed no more A tall Scotch lad of 
the surgeon’s party darted away without a word, 
snatched up a musket and bayonet as he ran, 
and in a minute after we saw him kick some- 
thing violently with his foot, and strike the bay- 
onet with both hands into an object lying before 
him. We asked no questions when he returned, 
and though no one liked to approve, no one was 
found to blame him. 

I knew not well what to do. I was not suffi- 
ciently versed in the law to be aware of what 
might be the questions arising from the event 
which had just occurred ; but I thought it best to 
draw up, on the spot, a brief statement of the 
facts, showing that the personage generally 
known as Sir Edward had been killed in 
the very act of signing the document prefixed ; 
and this I had certified by the attestation of all 
present. i 

Leaving the body of the unhappy gentleman 
to be carried to Waterloo, I found my way back 
across the field, and while passing through the 
wood, was overtaken by a country cart going into 
Brussels. In it I obtained a ride for the payment 
of a few francs, but I was almost sorry I had not 
walked; for the driver was loquacious, and J 
anxious for calm thought. It seemed to me a 
duty to carry the news of her husband's death to 
Lady , and to break the intelligence to her 
as gently as possible. But I shrunk from the task 
with a timidity which I myself felt to be strange, 
although I must always contend that scenes of hu- 
man suffering, especially of a mental kind, have 
always been intensely painful tome. However, I 
made up my mind in the end to do what I believed 
to be right; and consequently, on arriving in 
Brussels, I went at once to the hotel near the 
park, where the lady lodged. 

No one who could bring intelligence from the 
field was refused admittance in any house in the 
city, and I was suffered to go in at once. The 
lady had now her two children with her—the 
little girl I had before seen, and a boy somewhat 
older. I could perceive that she made a great ef- 
fort to command herself, but she did not succeed 
so well as the preceding evening. She started 
up, and gazed earnestly in my face, with a sort of 
tremor over her whole frame that communicated 
itself at once to mine. I could hardly speak ; 








| and, certainly, my first words could give her no 
| intimation of the tale I had to tell. But my look 
| and manner, it would seem, were sufficient ; for 
| before the unmeaning sentence with which | 
commenced was concluded, the long-suppressed 
emotions burst forth. She uttered ashriek that 
rings in my ears even now, and fell down at 
once upon the floor. The children gathered 
round her, sobbing, and I ran to the door, and 
called for help; but the first person who came 
was a lady who lodged in the adjoining apart- 
ments—a tall, stately, elderly woman, who seem- 
ed to know something of the family, and to com- 
prehend the case at once. We raised up the 
unfortunate lady between us, and placed her on 
a sofa. Water and hartshorn were procured by 
the children’s nurse, and a lady’s maid, who came 
speedily to help; and then leaving the widow in 
their hands, the old lady turned to me, saying, 
“I suppose, sir, you have brought her intelligence 
of her husband's death!” 

I inclined my head, saying, “I was about to 
tell her, madam, but I had no time; for she 
fainted before I could do so.” 

“ We divine!” said the old lady, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head. ‘ Words are little 
needful when such tales are to be told. Poor 
thing! She is unaccustomed to sorrows. I lost 
a son yesterday at noon . his brother has gone on 
perhaps to share the same fate to-inorrow. This 
is her first loss: mine have been many. Are you 
a relation of the family?” 

I replied in the negative ; and informed her 
that I had brought some important papers from 
England, for Sir Edward's signature. 

“* And found him dead,” said the lady. ‘“ That 
was unfortunate.” 

I had to undeceive her, and tell her the whole 
tale, interrupted from time to time by the sobs 
of the children, who were hanging round the 
senseless form of their mother, and could hardly 
be pacified. Before I had well concluded, the 
maid said, in a low voice, “ She is coming to, my 
lady. Keep qmet, Caroline: your mamma is 
coming to.” 

The old lady laid her hand upon my arm, 
whispering, ‘* Not a word to her of that sad tale' 
Let her think that her husband died by the en- 
emy’s cannon, with many a gallant man besides 
Give her no cause to suppose that she is peculiar 
in calamity.” 

The precaution was needless. Lady —— 
opened her eyes; but there was a strange ex- 
pression in them. She sat up on the sofa, looked 
round faintly, bowed her head to me, and to the 
elder lady, saying, with an unmeaning smile, 
“ Pray, sit down, sir—take a seat, Lady Jane 
Sir Edward will be delighted to see you. He 
has only gone out for a few minutes to look after 
his horses. He will be quite sorry when he finds 
that he was not at home. ‘Take Edward and 
Caroline away, Maria. What have they been 
erying about? Don’t let their father see them 
with such faces; and before friends, too! They 
are very good children, sir ; but, like other child- 





ren, they will have their little squabbles.” 
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There was something so terrible in her polite- 
ness, that I could have cried too; but the old 
lady whom she had called Lady Jane, said, in a 
quiet tone, “ Leave her to me; and go back to 
England as fast as possible. Tell her relations 
what has happened, and let her brother come 
over at once. We will do the best we can for 
her here ; but it is a sad case.” 

I was glad enough to quit the room, which I 
did at once, Lady rising, and courtesying 
low to me as I did so. Her farther history I need 
not dwellupon. A somewhat tedious lawsuit fol- 
lowed, of the kind called—one would think in 
derision—a friendly suit, in which the hearts and 
minds of anumber of innocent people are ground 
down and torn by the wheels and tenter-hooks 
of technicalities, to gratify the carping spirit of 
the law. Happily for herself, Lady was un- 
conscious of all that was taking place, and her 
children were too young to feel the full weight 
of their affliction, although it was sad enough to 
know that their father was dead, and their mo- 
ther a lunatic. 

I will only give one more anecdote of this 
youthful period of my life, which I have dwelt 
upon more to show those into whose hands these 
papers may fall how my peculiar habits of mind, 
or thought, if you will, were formed, than with 
any idea of offering a connected narrative. ‘The 
other papers will be found generally detached ; 
with here and there, perhaps, a connecting link, 
but nothing more; and I will only add, that 
wherever I do not speak of my own personal 
knowledge or experience, but give a statement as 
it has been made to me, I have taken the utmost 
pains to ascertain that the facts occurred pre- 
cisely as they are related. In one or two in- 
stances I have gone back to periods anterior to 
my own time ; but I have never done so without 
investigations sufficient to assure me that the 
narrative is somewhat more true than is usually 
found in the pages of history. Let me return, 
however, to a time when I had been some two 
years studying the law. 

WARMING A VIPER. 

I nap seen little of my good friend, Mr. White, 
after the awful scene I had witnessed in his dis- 
secting-room. But one day I was surprised by 
a visit from him in the office, and grieved to see 
how pale and ill he looked. I was now much 
more accustomed to observe men accurately, and 
gather what was passing in their minds from 
slight indications, than I had been when [ last 
saw him. But his conduct and demeanor puz- 
zled me altogether. There seemed something in 
his thoughts which he wished to say, and yet did 
not choose to utter. He moved from chair to 
chair, he strove ruefully for a joke, but his laugh 
was faint ; even his “I term it,” had something 
sad and rueful about it; while the wandering, 
anxious expression of his eyes, showed any thing 
but his usual philosophical self-possession. His 
only apparent object seemed to be an inquiry into 
my legal studies, and as to how much I had 








came more than once, and seemed, I thought, 
well satisfied to find that I had made that most 
interesting branch of my profession a matter of 
especial attention. But as soon as his questions 
were answered, he darted off to something else, 
or fell into a deep reverie ; and, in the end, he 
left me without a word of explanation. About a 
fortnight after, I received a note, inviting me to 
take tea with him—not fixing any particular day, 
but leaving me to make the appointment myself, 
and as I really had a sincere regard for the old 
man, I went as soon as possible. We passed the 
evening quite alone together; and his conduct 
was now even stranger than before. His nerv- 
ous excitement was so great that he started at 
every sound, and one time, when some rascally 
pickpocket was pursued down the street in which 
he lived, with a loud cry of ‘‘ Stop thief!” he 
turned so pale that I thought he would have 
fainted. He let the evening go by, however, 
nearly to the end, without any explanation ; and 
not till I had taken up my hat to depart, did he 
say, ‘‘ My dear Willy, I want to tell you some- 
thing, as I term it—I want to consult you. But 
I can not make up my mind. It is too terrible ; 
and yet I must consult some one ” 


“Pray, explain,” I answered; “I am quite 
ready to wait, and give you all the assistance in 
my power.” 


“No, no;’ he replied, hurriedly. ‘‘ Not to- 
night, not to-night. Go home and study the 
criminal law, Study it minutely, as I term it. 
Make yourself master of every part of it, and I 
will come and see you again, if there is any place 
in that office of yours where I can speak with you 
in secret.” 

“T had better come and talk with you here,” I 
answered, “and am quite ready to do so, when- 
ever you send for me.” 

“ Well, I will send,” he said, abruptly. ‘‘ Good- 
night, good-night ;” and he hurried me out of the 
house. ‘ 

About ten days more passed before I heard 
any thing further ; but then, just as I was quit- 
ting the office, late in the evening, a note was 
brought to me by a servant-girl, containing a few 
words, written in a hand which I could hardly 
recognize as that of my old friend. They mere- 
ly.anformed me that he was very ill, and asked 
me to come and see him as soon as possible. | 
went away at once, in no very good spirits my- 
self; for I was fatigued and depressed by over- 
application. It was that horrible month of No- 
vember, too, and the streets of London presented 
their most melancholy aspect. There was a fog ; 
not very thick or yellow, but still dense enough 
to make every thing look dim; and through it a 
small, fine rain was descending, rendering the 
streets wet and muddy. The lamps in the shops 
were already lighted, and a man with a great 
flaring link was running along the streets from 
lamp-post to lamp-post. But gas was unknown 
at that time in the great city; and the dull, 
glass globes, with their cotton-wicks, and little 
vessels of oil, shed but a dull and feeble light 
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the streets, distinguished for a moment under 
these gloomy lamps, and then lost in the obscur- 
ity which reigned in the intervals between them, 
seemed like spectres to my eyes, and the whole 
place had a sort of funereal aspect, not at all re- 
lieved by the bad odors which rose up from bad 
oranges and decayed vegetables in King-street, 
and in Covent Garden. I found my way, at 
length, however, to the house of Mr. White, and 
knocked at the private door. The woman who 
opened it, told me that her master was ill in bed, 
and had a gentleman with him, but would see me, 
she was sure. She asked me to come in and wait, 
while she informed him of my arrival, and con- 
ducted me into a large, old-fashioned room, be- 
hind the shop, where she left me with a solitary 
candle, amidst dingy furniture, anatomical prep- 
arations, a few books, and some pictures and 
engravings. One of the latter almost excited 
a smile, as I looked at it; for it represented a 
great naval victory, with ships on fire, dismast- 
ed, and knocked to pieces, boats sinking, and 
men drowning, while an inscription below dedi- 
cated the picture to the hero of the day, whom 
the artist absurdly styled, ‘‘ The friend of human 
nature.” I was kept waiting nearly half an 
hour, and then a gentleman, in whom I recog- 
nized at once a very respectable solicitor, entered 
the room, saying, ‘* Your good friend will see you 
now, Mr. Harcourt. I have been making his will ; 
so the business was private, of course. But you 
have not been forgotten. He fancies he is dying ; 
but I can not make out any disease he has, ex- 
cept low spirits, and you must try to cheer him.” 

I took up the candle, and mounted the stairs, 
guided by a maid whom I found in the passage. 
The poor old man was in bed, and, certainly 
looked very like adying man. His features were 
shrunk and sharpened, and the hand he held out 
to me pale and emaciated. 

“ Ah, Willy,” he said ; “I am glad to see you. 
My dear boy, I am going to Kingdom Come; and 
I do believe it is the best thing for me.” 

I asked him to send for further medical ad- 
vice; but he shook his head ruefully, saying, 
“No use, as I term it. I know too much of the 
profession. Besides, it would not do in my case.” 

“*Canst thou not minister to minds diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote 


Cleanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


“T would gladly do so in your case, my dear 
sir,” I answered; “but I know not how. I 
might, perhaps, if you would tell me what trou- 
bles you.” 

**T don’t think it,” answered Mr. White ; “ but 
I will tell you. Go and see that there is nobody 
at the back of the door, and then come and sit 
down here, close by me.” 

I did as he directed; and then, with much 
hesitation, and in a feeble voice, he gave me the 
following narrative, which I will put almost in his 
own words, omitting his usual expletives : 

“You remember, I am sure,” he said, “a ter- 








rible seene which took place in this very house. 
somewhat more than two years ago—we shal! 
none of us ever forget it—I mean when we gal- 
vanized the body of Joe Miles, the burglar 
Well, we all ran away, if you recollect, except 
yourself and old Doctor He fainted ; and 
you were too frightened to run, I fancy. I soon 
plucked up courage and returned, meeting you 
coming down the stairs. Doctor had recov. 
ered, and was at the door; but neither of you 
would stay, and I went back into the room my- 
self ‘The hanged man was there, then lying over 
on his side, and I went up, intending to turn 
him round, and straighten his limbs again. But 
judge of my bewilderment, when I saw that he 
was breathing—not regularly, but with gasps, 
once or twice, perhaps, in a minute. I did not 
know, for the life of me, what to do. I thought 
[ should have gone mad; for all the conse- 
quences of that man’s coming to life again, then 
flashed upon my mind, for the first time. For a 
moment, I thought of taking up the scalpel, and 
cutting the carotid artery; but that seemed to 
me like murder; and I stood ina stupefied stat: 
by the man’s side, watching him as he lay. Very 
soon, the breathing began to be more regular. 
and then I do not know what foolish feeling of 
compassion seized me; but I suddenly took the 
determination of finishing what we had begun 
I said to myself, ‘a hanged man, unless his 
neck be broke, or apoplexy supervenes, is but a 
drowned man, after all—he is merely suffocated.’ 
So I got hartshorn, and put cold water to his 
head, and very soon I had him sitting up, and 
looking about him. The first thing he did was 
to damn my eyes ; and then I told him, civilly, 
that he had been hanged, and I had brought him 
to life again, adding a few words of admonition 
I was trembling all over, and his next words did 
not tend to quiet me. 

“* You have, have you, you little sniveling son 
of a bitch?’ he said. ‘ Why the devil couldn't 
you let me alone, when it was all over? Well 
what do you intend to do with me now ?’ 

“‘T plucked up courage, and getting between 
him and the door, I answered, ‘ Have you hanged 
again, in five minutes, if you don’t speak mor 
civilly.’ 

“That seemed to bring him to his senses ; and 
he began to talk much more smoothly. He beg- 
ged pardon for what he had said, told me he was 
half mad, and asked, if I could expect a man to 
be very sane, who had danced a jig upon nothing 
for half an hour All that seemed reasonable 
enough, and he remained in the same mood for 
the greater part of that day, cursing and swear- 
ing a great deal, it is true; but still telling me 
that he was much obliged to me for saving him. 
and eating and drinking every thing that I would 
let him have, although he complained that swal- 
lowing hurt him damnadly. I gave him a cravat 
of my own to cover up his neck, and got him a 
hat to fit his great big head, thinking that when 
nightfall came, he would be glad enough to go, 
and get to his old haunts. He did not seem at 
all disposed to depart, however, and began to 
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talk jocosely, when I represented the necessity 
tohim. He said he was my son, and called me 
papa, asking what fortune I intended to give 
him, since I had brought him into the world 
when he was well out of it. I tried to treat the 
matter as a joke, too; but it was a very serious 
one, and, in the end, I was obliged to give him 
a very considerable sum of money to get rid of 
him at all, he promising to go over to France 
immediately, if I would furnish him with means 
to do so, and never to return to England. From 
that day I have not known a moment’s peace; 
for though he did not reappear for six weeks, 
even during that time, my mind was always oc- 
cupied with the thought of what might happen. 

“At length, one night, about ten o’clock, the 
maid told me that a gentleman wanted to con- 
sult me; and in came the scoundrel himself as 
boldly as possible. He had spent every farthing 
I had given him, and wanted more. I tried 
reason, and remonstrance, and threats; but it 
was all in vain. He was as impudent as Satan; 
and the only thing that seemed to keep him in 
bounds for some time, was the fear of driving 
meto denounce him, in despair. At first he 
contented himself with a ten pound note, or a 
twenty pound note; but he gradually increased 
in his demands, and he contrived to work upon 
my fears, Willy, by showing me that he had 
none of his own. He would sit in a chair op- 
posite to me, below, laughing and jesting about 
hanging, as if it were the pleasantest thing in 
the world; and he would curse, and he would 
blaspheme, and swear that if he were hanged 
again, I should have the pleasure of the same 
trip. I did not dare to ask any body what would 
happen if I did reveal the whole, and I was hor- 
rified at the very thought of a public trial for 
frustrating the ends of justice. But one time I 
made up my mind to resist, and told him that I 
had been informed—though it was not true, by 
the way—that he could not do any thing to me. 
I let him go away without any money; but he 
shook his great fist in my face, and swore that 
he would have some by one means or another. 
‘I will break into Kirk, the jeweler’s house, 
this very night,’ he said, ‘if you don’t give me 
some ,’ and off he went. I did not believe he 
would do what he said; but the next day I saw 
in the papers, that the jeweler’s house had been 
entered, and robbed; and a few days after, he 
came again, bringing an abandoned strumpet 
with him I was quite cowed this time; but he 
was quite frank and jocose, saying, ‘I told you 
I would break into Kirk's. You see I am aman 
of honor, and always keep my word. Now, 
then, I want fifty pound.’ 

**T let him have it, and when he had folded it 
up, and put it in his pocket, he said, after whis- 
tling a bit of a song, ‘To-morrow, I shall rob 
Sharp, the money-changer’s. That will be a 
good sweep, won’t it, old cove, and if I find any 
thing curious on the premises, you shall have it 
as your share.’ I got up, and reached my hat; 
but he said, with a grin, ‘ You sit down and be 


denied your knowledge of my going to rob 
Kirk's; so if I swing, you swing, old gentle- 
man ; so we will have no more nonsense.’ 
“Thus it has gone on, my dear Willy, for 
months past. Sometimes he will be away for 
several weeks, and then he will come and de- 
mand an exorbitant sum, and boast of what he 
has done, and tell me of all sorts of crime which 
he has committed; so that I have had neither 
rest nor peace foran hour. I dare not look into 
a newspaper, for fear of seeing something hor- 
rible : the door never opens but I fear that he is 
coming ; and the sight of his white, bloated face 
and great leaden eyes, makes my very spirit sink 
within me. All night long I dream of him; and 
when I am out in the streets, I dread the sight 
of him at every corner. It has worn me down; 
and I am dying. I never can hold up my head 
again. But there is one crime I must prevent. 
Last night, he told me that he intended to break 
into the house of my patient, Captain Pearce. 
Now, Pearce is as bold and as fierce as a lion, and 
there will be bloodshed to a certainty. Willy, 
you must stop it. You can bear witness to how 
the whole matter came about. Go away to 
Bow-street: get some officers; and have the 
man apprehended. Do the best you can for me, 
my dear boy, and, all events, prevent the attack 
upon Pearce’s house. The fellow now goes by 
the name of Miller, and lives in Crane Court, 
out of Fleet-street. The house is to be robbed 
to-night. Don’t commit me, if you can help it.” 
I made him give me Captain Pearce’s address, 
and assuring him that I could manage the mat- 
ter without bringing his name at all in question, 
which seemed to comfort him much, I went 
away to Bow-street, and obtained the assistance 
of two officers, stating simply, that I had posi- 
tive information that Captain Pearce’s house was 
to be broken into that night, by a man named 
Miller. So well had he concealed himself, that 
even the Bow-street officers seemed to have no 
knowledge of him. A good many questions were 
asked, and some hesitation shown; but on my 
stating who I was, and that I was clerk to Mr 
Cc , all difficulties vanished. I wanted the 
men to go at once to Crane Court; but they 
laid their own plans, and went away to the 
house of Captain Pearce, taking me with them. 
The Captain himself was out of town, so no ex- 
planations were necessary there ; and going into 
the house, we cooped the servants up in the 
upper rooms, lest there should be any confed- 
eracy ; remaining ourselves below, with a dark 
lantern, to wait for the coming of our friend. 
Midnight was soon passed; one—two o'clock 
came, without a sound, and I began to fancy 
we should be disappointed. But about a quarter 
past two, a noise was heard in the area, and we 
groped our way from the parlor, where we then 
were, down into the kitchen. There we stood, 
as silent as mice, while a whirling sound was 
heard, something like the grinding of a coffee- 
mill. Suddenly a round hole appeared in the 
area-door, showing the light from the street, and 
an arm was thrust in, which soon undid the 
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fastenings. The door was then quietly opened, 
and the cadaverous face of Joe Miler looked in. 
The officers sprang toward him; but he had 
seen them; and darting away, he ran for the 
area-steps. 

“Stop, or I'll shoot you!” cried the chief 
efficer, leveling a pistol at him, while I and the 
other followed hard upon his track. 

“Shoot, and be damned,” he cried. But I was 
the most active, and caught him by the skirts 
of the coat ere he reached the street. He stum- 
bled and fell upon the pavement, and both I and 
the officer fell upon him, trying to hold him down, 
to prevent him from doing mischief; for he, too, 
had a small pistol in his hand. He struggled 
hard, and was almost too much for us; but in 
the midst of our wrestling, I heard his pistol go 
off, and started up. The officer drew back like- 
wise. The felon lay still upon the pavement ; 
and when we turned on the light of the lantern, 
we found that he had blown his brains out, 
whether accidentally or intentionally, I can not 
tell; but the ball of his own pistol had entered 
his eye, and passed out near the top of his head. 

A great many circumstances of no great im- 
portance detained me at Bow-street till after 
break of day ; but then I hurried away to the 
house of Mr. White even before I went home. 
I found the whole household up, and the as- 
sistant opened the door to me. 

“ Ah, Mr. Harcourt,” he said, ‘‘ you come too 
late. The poor old gentleman died not five min- 


utes ago !”—and thus ended a terrible experi- 
ment with galvanism. 





SIX AND HALF-A-DOZEN. 

HEN my friend Don Bobtail said, “I wish 

to see the hippopotamus and marry an 
heiress,” I naturally understood only one halt 
of his remark. I flatter myself that we young 
men about town “ who know the world” &c., 
also know very well what it is to marry an heir- 
ess. About the hippopotamus, however, I was 
not so sure; so I said simply: 

“Your Excellency must remember that you 
are not in London.” 

“ How, not in London?” replied he. 

“Why, that we have no zoological exhibition 
here, no Regent’s Park, and consequently no 
hippopotamus.” 

Don Bobtail Fandango mused a moment, then 
he continued : 

“But have you not an idiom, comme ¢a, to 
see the hippopotamus !” 

At that moment it occurred to me that the 
Don was struggling to express himself in an 
ordinary slang phrase, and wished to say—‘ see 
the elephant.’ But I did not immediately re- 
lieve his doubt. On the contrary, as I remember- 
ed that once in Monaco I was obliged to suspect 
him of a conspiracy with the beautiful Belli 
Occhi, by which I was the loser, I determined 
to have my revenge. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “‘you mean to say that 
you want to see the elephant.” 

“ Precisely,” replied the Don. 





“What do you understand by the expression '” 
inquired I, as we strolled slowly along. 

“Why, I suppose it means to study life. For 
instance, in Monaco, when you made the ac- 
quaintance of Belli Occhi, and frequented her 
rooms ; and when we relieved our graver duties 
with an imnocent turn at cards or the billiard 
table—then, I should say, if I understand the 
expression correctly—you saw the elephant, in 
Monaco.” 

“ And a prodigiously white elephant it was,” 
returned I, as I recalled those days ; “ But do you 
know how the expression originated with us?” 

“No, I do not,” said the Don ; “ it must be a 
curious story.” 

** Not at all,” said I, “it’s very simple. You 
know, although we have no Regent’s Park, nor 
Zoological Garden, we do have a menagerie occa- 
sionally, and Bangum sometimes entertains the 
town with a procession of elephants. Well, two 
or three years ago there was a very large and 
fine animal imported from Siam expressly for the 
great Bangum. It came to England by the over- 
land mail, and, as you will remember, a steamer 
was especially detailed to bring it to America. 
Mr. Bangum endeavored to persuade the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispatch a seventy-four for 
the purpose. But the Secretary, an illiberal and 
obstinate official, decidedly refused. Upon which 
the caustic Bangum caused a wax figure to be 
made, bearing a strong resemblance to the Sec- 
retary, which he placed in his admirable col- 
lection, hung the girdle with the scalps of chil- 
dren, and wrote under it in large red letters 
‘The modern Nero.’ This figure was the chief 
ornament of the famous Chamber of Horrors in 
Bangum’s Museum; and I have no doubt, the 
Secretary would have resigned, had he known 
it. The elephant arrived in due season; was 
exhibited at the menagerie, and the town flocked 
to see it. Suddenly it disappeared. No one 
knew what had become of it. It was talked 
about on’Change. The newspapers had eloquent 
leaders about it. The magazines discussed the 
subject, with illustrations, and one article in 
particular ‘ Have we an elephant among us ?’— 
excited great attention. Still the elephant did 
not appear. ‘Such an animal could not disappear 
without somebody’s knowing about it,’ said one 
astute journal. ‘It was too large for any mis- 
chievous boy to carry off in his pocket, or any 
wily nursery-maid in her reticule,’ said another, 
a conservative and safe evening print, planting 
itself boldly upon facts.” 

“That was a very correct view of the case,” 
hinted Don Bobtail. 

“ Well, the excitement presently subsided, or 
rather shifted to the later novelty of the great 
Bangum's ‘the affectionate anaconda,’ which 
was warranted to squeeze the most delicate in- 
fant without suffocation: a fact not so remark- 
able when we reflect that it was constructed of 
India rubber and wool. An intelligent and grati- 
fied public swarmed to the soirées of the anaconda, 
and the poor elephant was forgotten. What do 
you think had become of it ?” 
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“ Really I can't imagine,” replied my friend, | 
the Spanish Embassador. 
“Well,” resumed I, pausing a moment to 


pression?” said his Excellency, with an air of 
deep thought. 
“It is, indeed,” replied I, with an air of pro- 


cough, and wondering how J should dispose of | found sincerity. 


my subject, “I will tell you. This marvelous 
disappearance occurred several years since ; but 
a few weeks afterward, as I was passing down 
Broadway I was overtaken by Mr. Bangum. 

“ *Good-morning,’ said he ; ‘have you seen 
my anaconda *’ 

“*No, not yet ; I was just going.’ 

““*Most matvelous thing, sir; something truly 
surprising Dr. Gerund and his school visited 
it yesterday: every one of the scholars was 
squeezed by the anaconda, and without suffo- 
cating results. A truly affectionate animal, sir, 
—schools half price.’ 

“*Mr. Bangum,’ said I, looking at him mys- 
teriously and speaking in a low voice, ‘ where is 
the elephant ?” 

“*Do you wish to see the elephant, sir?’ said 
he after a moment, narrowly watching me; and 
I confess a thrill, as I recall the first time those 
celebrated words, fell upon my ear. 

“* Are we not all longing to know what has 
become of it !’ returned I. 

“*Very well. You know how much I esteem 
you You know how dearly I prized that ani- 
mal—by-the-by, have you seen ‘the modern 
Nero ?’—judge how horror-stricken I was when 
I discovered that certain fiends in human shape 
had been endeavoring to poison my innocent! I 
took measures instantly and had him privately 
removed—’ 

“* Where” eagerly demanded I. 

““* Softly, my impetuous young friend,’ re- 
turned the benign Bangum ; ‘ gently over the 
stones. My dear elcphant is now in the attic 
of the Astor House, where, in a tropical atmo- 





sphere of 250° Fahrenheit, and browsing upon 


aloes and the fruit of the Banyan-tree imported | 


by me expressly for his eating, he drags out a 
confined but, I trust, tolerably contented exist- 
ence’ 

“The great Bangum applied his handkerchief 
to his eyes 

“* There, sir, is the inestimable animal to be 
seen—admittance, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, one dollar.’ 

“ And the face of my friend was again buried 
in his handkerchief 

“T, of course, instantly visited the recluse, 
upon the terms suggested by Bangum, and I 
found that his disclosure had not been strictly 
confidential, but was shared by most other young 
men about town. The malicious whispered that 
the fiends in human shape who wished to de- 
stroy the innocent animal were entirely fancy 
sketches of Bangum’s, who found he could 
‘realize’ more by creating ‘peculiar circumstan- 
ces,’ under which the admittance should be one 
dollar. But the joke was so good that it soon 
became town-talk , and men asked each other, 
‘Have you seen the elephant?’ as naturally as 
they ask, ‘ Have you heard Alboni’’” 


{ 


| to every point but that. 


“ But my dear friend,” continned Don Bob- 
tail, “‘ you have not mentioned one fact : is the 
elephant still visible t” 

“ Certainly,” replied I. 

“ And visitors are admitted ?” 

“Of course : admittance, under the peculiar 
circumstances, one dollar.” 

“* So there is no trouble about getting in?” 
““Why, yes,” answered I; “I ought to say 
that the clerks in the office have been so much 
bothered by applications to visit the attic, that 
they undertake to laugh now at the idea of hav- 
ing an animal in the attic. That is natural, for 
if it should be discovered that such a guest was 
entertained in the house, it might drive other 
guests away.” 

“ Tt's very odd that none of the boarders in 
the house have discovered it,” said my friend 
Fandango. 

“They came very near finding it out once. 
One summer morning, Mrs. Mallows, a young 
bride from the country, was sitting at her open 
window in the room directly under that of the 
great unknown. She was reading Mr. James’s 
last new novel, and nibbling at some cake that 
lay in a plate upon a table by the window; 
when, suddenly, she said, just as she was in the 
most interesting part of the book—(that, you 
remember, where the younger of the two horse- 
men dismounts at the top of the hill)—a huge, 
black monster, like a snake, came twirling and 
twisting in at the window, and after wriggling 
a moment in the air, pounced upon the sponge- 
cake and disappeared, while she fell fainting 
upon the floor. It was the trunk of the elephant 
which had been dispatched upon a foraging tour, 
and was well pleased to find delectable sponge- 
cake ready set out at the window. There was 
great investigation and excitement; but as usual 
in such cases, the investigators knew where the 
difficulty was, and naturally applied themselves 
They took care, how- 
ever, to secure the windows of the elephant’s 
room so that they could not be opened.” 

“ And he is still in the attic of the Astor 
House *” 

“ Infallibly,” said I; ‘but they will deny it 
at the office.” 

* And he lives in an atmosphere of 250° 
Fahrenheit, and browses upon aloes and the 
fruit of the Banyan-tree '” 

“Exactly so, unless Mr. Bangum is a de- 
ceiver.” 

“Very well,” said the Spanish Embassador, 
“T will undertake to see the elephant. Good- 
morning. By-the-by, remember Delmonico’s at 
five.” 

“Trust me. Good-morning.” 

And I parted with my distinguished friend, 
whom I had thus put upon a false scent. But 
was it any thing more than a fair revenge for 





“That, then, is the origin of this famous ex- 


the little trick he played upon me at the masked 
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ball in Monaco, on occasion of the King's féte? 
The circumstances, you remember, were these : 
The Polish Count Icthyosaurowski had arrived 
at the capital just in time for the entertainment 
—that is, a day or two before. I was then very 
intimate with Belli Occhi, and was not favor- 
ably disposed, of course, toward any new-comers 
who had the audacity to unite beauty and wealth 
with novelty. So, on the first evening of the 
Count’s arrival, as I was walking with Signora 
Occhi in the garden of the palace, and exchang- 
ing occasional nods with the King, who was 
smoking at the dining-room window of the pal- 
ace (for, like most of my countrymen, I was on 
intimate terms with the royal family), I said to 
her. 

* Cara Belli, I don’t believe in Polish Counts ; 
and if I really thought that Icthyosaurowski 
had any nose under that mat of hair which over- 
spreads his face, I think I should pull it.’ 

“ Fie,” said the beautiful Occhi, “ how can 
you speak so of a gentleman who likes me ?” 

And the beautiful Belli Occhi blushed as she 
spoke, while I resolved to go down upon my 
knees the moment we got off the gravel-walk, 
and swear eternal fidelity. But before we came 
to a soft place, the King threw away the stump 
of his cigar, and beckoned me to approach. I 
obeyed the royal summons. 

“ Slave,” said the king, biting off the end of a 
fresh cigar, ‘ give me a light.” 

I produced a match, and retired. My fair com- 


panion was plucking camelias, and watching the 


birds of paradise, as I returned. I rallied her 
gracefully upon her pensiveness, and she smiled 
languidly a smile that pierced my heart, for it 
seemed to indicate that her thoughts were else- 
where. 

“Is Icthyosaurowski rich?” she’ asked, at 
length. 

“He is the richest of Polish noblemen !” said 
I, with a bitter sneer. ‘ At least, I know he has 
a letter for 50,000 francs upon Scrueini, the 
court-banker.” 

I had taken care to ascertain this fact imme- 
diately upon the Count’s arrival; for, upon con- 
sulting my own account with Scrueini, I had 
found it in a very unsatisfactory state—and, as 
I had formerly met wandering Polish gentlemen 
who did not object to a little turn at cards, I was 
quite confident I could persuade the new arrival 
to play a very little, just—for my advantage. I, 
in fact, stripling though I was, had not been in- 
timate with Don Bob for nothing, and looked 
upon Count Icthyosaurowski’s small sum as al- 
ready transferred to my account. 

“Indeed,” replied my friend, with an air of 
great interest, when I mentioned the fact of the 
money. And she immediately became more af- 
fectionate than ever. As we reached the gar- 
den-gate, she said to me: 

‘** We meet to-morrow at the ball?” 

“Yes; but not before?” 

“ Non é possibile ; I must keep myself fresh for 
the evening.” 

. We parted. But I did not sleep until I had 





expended a few hundred francs in a serenade 
beneath her adored windows. 

The next morning, I received a note from my 
darling Belli, as follows : 


“Most ingenuous youth: I shall wear to- 
night a pink domino, with black fringe; and a 
bleeding heart embroidered upon the back—em- 
blematic of my devotion to you, unworthy, but 
too fondly dear, Giovanni.” 


Did I wait with impatience for the ball? Did 
Hero long for Leander? 

During the morning, Don Bobtail came in 
“T'm not well, to-day,” said he. ‘I shall be 
unable to attend the ball to-night.” 

I was so delighted at the withdrawal of my 
rival, that I sympathized with him most sin- 
cerely. I regretted that he should lose so hand- 
some a sight. 

“ However, Don Bob,” said I, “ of course, you 
would not wish to peril your precious health, by 
any improper exposure, which this would cer- 
tainly be. I think you do very right to stay 
away.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” said he ; and he took 
leave. 

The evening came. Ah! precious evenings 
of royal splendor and festivity! whose purple 
light illuminates the memory of us “ traveled” 
youth, how all too rapidly ye passed ! 

The streets of the town of Monaco were silent 
for three hours after dark. It was like that fa- 
mous silence, which, as is so frequently stated in 
poems of an elevated character, precedes the 
storm. Monaco was dressing for the masked 
ball. Preternatural silence was the proper har- 
binger of the mystery of the masks. Suddenly, 
a noise was heard. it was the first carriage, 
bearing its lovely burden to the palace. In half- 
an-hour, the streets of Monaco were noisy with 
the constant rattling of wheels. Monaco was 
proceeding to the masked ball. Fancy, in the 
most elegant of those carriages, dearest reader, 
a youth armed for victory, in the striking and 
unusual costume of a débardeur. Since those 
days, it is a custom much in vogue at Saratoga 
and elsewhere, on similar occasions: and with 
the utmost propriety, for a débardeur is a heavy 
porter; and the figures of the youths who as- 
sume that character, and the satin ribbons and 
full silk appointments of the dress, are strictly 
suggestive of heavy porters. That débardeur was 
the present author. His carriage fell into file, and 
presently I reached the door, and, as I surveyed 
myself in the dressing-room, I confess—and I 
hope you will believe it, I thought less of my- 
self than of the pink domino, embroidered with 
the bleeding heart. I should attach myself to 
that only. I would declare, this very night, the 
ardor of my passion. And it was a consolation 
to me to reflect that the curious eyes of the ex- 
cellent Spanish Embassador would be closed in 
refreshing sleep, and would not be watching me 
as they were wont. 

I entered the great saloon, and made my obei- 
sance to Majesty, who, as is usual with Kings, 
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sat upon a throne, with a crown on his head, a | 
sceptre in his right hand, and a globe in the 

left. Then I passed on to discover the domino 

I sought. An Italian masquerade, or festina, is 

the only occasion of the kind that deserves the 

name; for, it is really a mask. Every body is 

concealed under a long black domino, with a 

black mask over the face ; and no woman could 
tell her lover, even, except by some sign, previ- 
ously arranged, or by instinct.* In France and 
Germany, and other half-civilized countries, the 
men are not allowed to mask at all; and the 
women wear some fancy domino, which distin- 
guishes them all the evening, so that when once 
discovered, there is no escape for them. Where 
all are shrouded in black, every one is constant- 
ly plunging into obscurity. The universal black- 
ness is a cloud, into which you may retire, if dis- 
covered ; and when you re-appear, it shall be 
with as much mystery as ever. 

Naturally the caustic reader will now ask in a 
trenchant way, ‘“ Why, if you are so fond of the 
uniform blackness, did you go in the ridiculous 
costume of a débardeur, and your female friend 
in that pink domino?” 

I will tell you why. It was because I did not 
attend the féte for the fun of a general intrigue, 
but to meet one particular person and to remain 
constantly with that one, and—if you will insist 
upon it—I did not feel quite sure that my beau- 
tiful Belli would not leave me to languish in 
ignorance and accost a hundred masks in vain, 
if we did not come to a clear understanding be- 
fore we went. She was fond of jokes, and if she 
saw me hopelessly hunting through the crowd to 
find her, I am not entirely sure, that she would 
have relieved my suspense by betraying herself. 
However, that is none of the reader’s affair. 
We had agreed to be known to each other, and 
within a few minutes I saw the pink domino, 
the only one in the room, while I was the only 
strictly fancy costume. 

I rapidly gained the side of the pink figure who 
quietly awaited me. How large and queenly it 
looked in the ample domino! How the adored 
Bella stood eminent among the black figures that 
glided around her. Every body was speaking 
in the shrili treble peculiar to an Italian mas- 
querade, and which confounds all voices as 
effectually as the black dominos confuse the 
figures. It is a habit taken from Pulcinello, 
who always speaks in that tone, and in Paga- 
nini’s “Carnival of Venice,” this high, sharp 
squeak is distinctly heard in the violin, and is 
one of the most characteristic points of the com- 
position, full of local color, to borrow a phrase 
of the court painter at Monaco, Il Cavaliere 
Agro Dolce. During the masques of the Car- 
nival all Italy squeaks in that shrill tone. 

“ At last,”’ said the pink domino, but, of course 
in the peculiar voice. 

‘*T am here, divinest Occhi,” returned I in a 
whisper. 


She moved away, and I followed her. She 





* The pre-arranged sign is, perhaps, the sure meth- 


passed out of the saloon to the balcony that 
hung overthe garden. The night was exquisite. 
It was May and moonlight. I followed the mys- 
terious pink domino out of the saloon, and 
smiled when a black mask came close to my 
face and whispered, “‘ beware.” I laughed aloud 
when another murmured “ poverino.” I was a 
poor fellow, was I! I the favored friend of 
Belli Occhit—and I laughed again in gentle 
scorn. 

We moved away from the saloon to the end 
of the balcony, and then in a more natural voice, 
yet still somewhat disguised, Belli said : 

“* Why don’t you believe in Polish Counts?” 

“‘ Because they are usually impostors.” 

“But not always, and they are often hand- 
some.” 

Now, was it natural that I should hear from 
Belli’s lips that other men were handsome, with- 
out a pang? 

“ They are not handsome in my opinion,” said 
I coldly. 

“ Dear Giovannino, don’t be jealous. I think 
you are much handsomer than Icthyosaurow- 
ski.”’ 

It was my darling Belli who said it, and | 
kissed the pink domino. 

** But tell me,” continued she, “do you know 
him?” 

“No.” 

“ Do you know any thing about him?” 

“Nothing, except that he was at the Casino 
last evening after I left you.” 

“* What did he do?” 

“ Well—a little rouge et noir.” 

“ Did he lose any thing?” 

“ A trifle.” 

“ And paid?” 

‘On the spot.” 

“ Did you say that he had a letter for 50,000 
francs upon Scrueini?” 

“T know it.” 

“ Dear Giovannino.”’ 

The reader will easily imagine my sensations, 
as the novels have it, during this staccato con- 
versation. As soon as I felt sure of my voice, I 
said in the coldest way— 

“Signora Belli Occhi, may I be permitted to 
know the reason of this interesting inquiry on 
your part into the affairs of Count Icthyosau- 
rowski !”’ 

“Why, certainly. You know my grandmother 
was a Russian of the Plesiosaurosikoff family, 
who married an Icthyosaurowski, and from the 
beauty, and family appearance, and manner of 
this Count, I was persuaded he was my cousin, 
and now I am convinced of it from what you 
have told me. You are not angry, caro mio, be- 
cause I ask about my cousin, are you!” 

How could I be? I pressed her hand, and 
begged a thousand pardons. The fact is that | 
was not aware of the relationship between the 
families of Occhi and the Icthyosaurowski. 
That, of course, explained every thing. 

“Come to me in ten minutes in the banquet- 





od.— Rd. 





ing room,” said Belli, as she left me. I re- 
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mained upon the balcony, and drawing out my | 
tablets wrote an impromptu sonnet by moonlight, 
upon Love It was afterward considered very 
pretty, and | had it translated into sixty-three 
languages during the “ World’s Fair” in Lon- 
don, under the editorial supervision of my friend, 
Farquhar Tupper. 

The ten minutes ended, and I pushed through 
the crowd into the banqueting hall. I sought 
the pink domino in vain. I went into every cor- 
ner: I waited: I wondered: I underwent awful 
fears. What could have happened! Had Belli 
been taken suddenly ill? Had she fallen in the 
garden* Was her watch slow! Had she had 
a fit? I was agonized. I ran to the usher— 

‘“* Have you seen a pink domino within a quar- 
ter of an hour?” 

** No, ill'mo Signore, illustrious sir,” respond- 
ed the usher 

I determined to find her. I would rush out 
of the palace, débardeur though I was, and dis- 
cover the reason of this awful absence. I leaped 
down the front stairs of the palace I was just 
running out of the door, as I thought, when I 
found that I had missed my way, and rushed into 
a cabinet, where, to my amazement, I beheld my 
excellent friend the Spanish Embassador and 
Count Iethyosaurowski with cards in their hands 
and a table before them covered with gold I 
heard only the end of a sentence as I burst in 
upon them, 

“ Forty thousand francs,” said the Count, at 


the same moment handing Don Bob a paper, 
which that distinguished diplomatist thrust into 
his pocket as I appeared. 

“Ah! good-evening,” said he, calmly, as I 


stared at thé table, the gold, and the men. “I 
was much too unwell to undergo the excitement 
up-stairs, so my friend here—Count Icthyo- 
saurowski, Mr. Smytthe—and I have been having 
a quiet turn at cards.” 

{ still stared, kind reader, for, covering the 
back of the chair in which Don Bobtail sat, I ob- 
served a pink domino, which I seized, turned 
over, and disclosed a bleeding heart embroidered 
upon the back. 

“What does this mean?” gasped I 

“Oh! yes,” said the Don, placidly, “certainly, 
I forgot—our friend, the Signora Belli, left it 
here a few moments since. She said she should 
return for it in ten minutes, as she had an ap- 
pointment in the banqueting hall. She ought 
to be here now. Count, it’s yours, I believe.” 

I was transfixed with this coolness; but de- 
termined to search the matter thoroughly, I 
opened the door to run to the house of the fair 
Belli, when, lo! she was coming in as | hurried 
out. 

‘“* Excuse me, dear Giovanni,” cried she. ‘I 
fear I am a little late, but I unfortunately tripped 
as I was coming back to our appointment, and 
was compelled to ran home and change my 
dress. Come, Don Bob, give me my domino— 
and, caro mie Giovannino, let’s go up to supper.” 

I fell upon my knee and kissed her hand, and 





unplored her forgiveness. For shall I tell what 


ridiculous and injurious suspicion floated through 
my mind, as | had seen Don Bob, and the Count, 
and the pink domino. Yes, I wii! tell it, to my 
shame. I thought, then, that Don Bob, who 
was fond of cards, and made a good deal of 
money in an honorable way, by turning them 
over with other gentlemen, had heard from Belli 
what I had said of the 50,000 francs of the 
Count—that she and he had arranged the pink 
domino, with the understanding that he was to 
wear it during the early part of the evening, I, 
meanwhile, supposing from what he said, that he 
would not come—that he should then ascertain 
for himself whether the Count ever played, and 
then, when he had learned all he wished to 
know, I was base enough for a moment to be- 
lieve, he meant to engage the Count at cards, 
and win his money, while Belli came in, took 
the domino, and fulfilled the appointment with 
me in the banqueting hall. I blush to think | 
could ever judge my fellow men and women so 
harshly. 

It was odd that the Count left Monaco sud- 
denly, and that Don Bobtail gave a series of very 
handsome suppers immediately after his depart- 
ure, at which Signora Belli was resplendent with 
a great many new jewels and dresses—and it 
was also singular that’ for several weeks after- 
ward I could never obtain a private interview 
with that beautiful woman, although, during the 
same time, I frequently saw her driving téte-d-téie 
with the Spanish Embassador, who had pur- 
chased a noble pair of horses. 

In fact, although, of course, I acquitted my 
friend of any double-dealing, yet I was annoyed, 
and a little suspicious, and determined that when 
I had him on my native heather I would repay 
him in some innocent way. Hence the elephant 
humbug, of which I was to hear the result 
when we met at Delmonico’s for dinner. 

Punctually at five o’clock I entered Delmon- 
ico’s dining-room, and saw the Spanish Embas- 
sador quietly reading the evening paper. 

“In good time,” said he—“ oysters?” 

“ Yes—a good beginning.” 

We eat our oysters and drank our Chablis. 
We chatted pleasantly of a dozen things. We 
laid plans for the evening We recalled the 
pleasant days of Monaco. 

“T should be glad to have you there again,” 
said Don Bob, in rather an intense manner. 

“Would you show me the elephant !”’ said I. 

Don Bobtail Fandango, the Spanish Embas- 
sador, put down a bit of quail he was just raising 
upon his fork. He looked at me. I raised my 
glass, fixed my eye on his, smiled, and said— 

“Don, here’s the health of Count Icthyosau- 
rowski !”” 

We shouted together 

“Well done'” said he, “well done! 
give you” 

* Tell me about it,’”’ said I, as the Don ordered 
cigars and coffee. 

“T went to the Astor House, as you directed 
me,” commenced my distinguished friend, calmly, 
“and sauntering toward the desk, I said to the 


I for- 
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clerk, in an under-tone, ‘I want to see the el- 
ephant !’ The clerk said nothing, and went on 
writing. From what you told me, I expected 
such a reception, so I said again, ‘I wish to see 
the elephant.’ The clerk raised his eyes, look- 
ed at me and said, ‘ Please not be joking here, 
sir;’ then fell to writing again. I stepped a lit- 
tle nearer, and to show him that it was useless 
to try to fool ne, since I knew very well what | 
was saying, I whispered in his ear, ‘I want to 
see the elephant that you keep in the attic in an 
atmosphere of 250° of Fahrenheit, and which 
browses upon aloes and the fruit of the Banyan 
tree.’ The clerk started, as if he thought I was 
about to seize him by the throat, and took up a 
hammer that lay by him, at the same time look- 
ing at me in a very alarmed manner, as if he sup- 
posed I werecrazy. But I smiled encouragingly, 
and he apparently took courage. ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘there is no such thing in the house ; somebody 
has been imposing upon you, for I see by your 
accent that you are a foreigner.’ 

““*My young friend,’ said I, ‘ali that is very 
useless with me. I know perfectly well that it 
is your habit to deny the fact of the animal’s 
being in the house, and it is a wise thing on your 
part, because it serves to satisfy the ignorant. 
But you see that I know all about it, and you 
might as well have me shown up directly. I am 
fully aware of all the circumstances under which 
Mr. Bangum has put the animal! here ; and here is 
the fee, which,’ added I, emphatically, ‘ wnder the 
peculiar circumstances, I know to be one dollar.’ 

“* You're either mad or drunk,’ said the clerk 
to me, ‘ and if youdon’t march, I'll call the porter 
to put you out.’ 

“This was rather too strong; and I said 
simply, ‘ Very well, young man, I shall expose 
you.’ Then turning tothe groups of gentlemen 
in the office, I said, ‘ You may not be aware, 
gentlemen, that there is an elephant kept in the 
attic of this house, in an atmosphere of 250° of 
Fahrenheit, which feeds upon aloes and the fruit 
of the Banyan. For .peculiar reasons, Mr. 
Bangum, who owns the animal, has put the 
price of admission at one dollar: but there is 
such an incessant demand to see him, that the 
clerks of the house, who are not at all interested 
in the matter, sometimes quite forget their good 
manners, when civilly requested to show strangers 
the elephant.’ 

“ At this point there was loud burst of laugh- 
ter, in which I heartily joined. 

“*You see, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘although a 
foreigner, I yet know a few things.’ 

“* But there is one thing you don’t know, it 
seems,’ said a tall, large gentleman, with smiling 
wrinkles around his eyes. 

“© What is that ?’ inquired I. 

“* You don’t seem to have learned that the 
elephant has been transferred to the care of the 
Surrogate.’ 

“* Certainly,’ broke in the clerk, with twink- 
ling eyes ; ‘to the care of the Surrogate. We 
found it difficult to keep up an atmosphere higher 





“*But what is the Surrogate?’ inquired | ; 
‘for, as I said, gentlemen, I am a stranger.’ 
“*The Surrogate, sir,’ said the large gentle- 
man, ‘is an officer of very various duties, the 
chief of which are the care of the elephant and 
ringing the City Hall bell.’ 

“** A very useful citizen, then, sir,’ answered I. 
“* And a very worthy, sir,’ answered the large 
gentieman. 

“He has, then, the elephant in charge at the 
present time?’ inquired I, respectfully. 

“* He has, sir; and you probably are not aware 
where his office is ?’ 

“T confessed my ignorance, and my large 
friend continued : 

“*The office of the Surrogate, sir, is in the 
cupola of the City Hall. He has it there for con- 
venience to the bell.’ 

“*The elephant, then, is at present in the 
cupola of the City Hall?’ 

“* Precisely ; and I have no doubt that the 
Surrogate will have the greatest pleasure in 
showing him to you.’ 

‘*Is the animal perfectly quiet and harmless "’ 
asked I. 

‘“**Oh, perfectly! To be sure he occasionally 
strays out of the office, and gets in among the 
clock- works, which makes some confusion. The 
clock stops fur a few days—-perhaps the hands 
fall off, or something of that kind. But when 
the elephant is once extricated from the ma- 
chinery, things get on as smoothly as ever. He 
made a singular mistake one day, however.’ 

“** What was that?” 

***Oh, it was simple and natural enough. The 
Surrogate was busily writing at the table, with 
his back to the elephant, who, in a momentary 
absence of mind, alarmingly applied his trunk to 
the bald head of the functionary, evidently tak- 
ing it for a remarkably fine specimen of the fruit 
of the Banyan-tree. However, the Surrogate 
turned suddenly round, and the elephant per- 
ceived his mistake.’ 

“ «That was fortunate,’ said I. 

** «Quite so,’ said the large gentleman. 

‘“‘T bade the gentleman a courteous adieu, and 
ran across Broadway to the Park. As I went 
toward the City Hall, I looked up toward the 
cupola to see if I could detect any sign of the 
animal which I was now determined to see, as 
a point of honor. I thought that, possibly, his 
trunk might be sportively twirling in the air, or 

his tusks thrust through some crevice. But | 
detected nothing. Running rapidly up the stairs, 
I climbed toward the cupola until I could go no 
further. Then I knocked at adoor. A very gruff 
voice saluted me through the key-hole. 

“ «What is it? 

“*T want to see the elephant,’ whispered I, 
through the same orifice. 

“*Go to Wail-street,’ thundered back 
the gruff voice. 

“*T'll give you two dollars if you'll let me 
in,’ continued I ;—nor could I help adding: ‘ Mr. 








than 245° Fahrenheit.’ 


Surrogate, this is hardly the treatment I antici- 
pated.’ 
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“**T advise you to cut, or you'll be apt not to 
sleep soft to-night,’ was all the answer that I 
received ; and I confess it was rather humiliating 
to my diplomatic and Spanish dignity. I re- 
flected a moment ; then said : 

«Sir, are you not the Surrogate 1’ 

‘** No,’ roared the voice, ‘I’m the Bell-ringer.’ 

“* But, sir, I understood that you combined 
with those duties the charge of the elephant ?’ 

‘* Upon that there came such an oath, that I 
am still astonished how a phrase of such dimen- 
sions could squeeze through so small a keyhole. 
It fairly blew me down stairs. When I gained 
the Park, I looked at the clock, and saw that it 
was half-past four. I devoted the next twenty 
minutes to wandering about that tranquil and 
shady retreat, and, far from the city’s hum, col- 
lected my thoughts, and convicted myself of 
being the victim of an amiable deceit. I forgive 
you, my young friend, for I am aware that my 
conduct toward you has not been always per- 
fectly transparent. I conceive that I have truly 
seen the elephant, under your auspices—if to see 
that animal means to cut the eye-teeth (doubtless 
from some occult allusion to his tusks) Will 
you now undertake to satisfy my other desire— 
that of marrying an heiress ?” 

“ T certainly will,” answered I. 

* Well, then,” said Don Bobtail, “let us drink, 
in an extra bottle, forgiveness all round, and the 
health of the Count Icthyosaurowski.”’ 

‘And the Surrogate ?’”’—asked I. 

The Spanish Embassador laughed pleasantly ; 
and finishing our cigars, we strolled quietly up 
Broadway to the Opera. 

‘FISHER’S GHOST. 

N the colony of New South Wales, at a place 

called Penrith, distant from Sydney about 
thirty-seven miles, lived a farmer named Fisher. 
He had been, originally, transported, but had 
become free by servitude. Unceasing toil, and 
great steadiness of character, had acquired for 
him a considerable property, for a person in his 
station of life. His lands and stock were not 
worth less than four thousand pounds. He was 

unmarried, and was about forty-five years old. 

Suddenly Fisher disappeared ; and one of his 
neighbors—a man named Smith—gave out that 
he had gone to England, but would return in 
two orthree years. Smith produced a document, 
purporting to be executed by Fisher; and, ac- 
cording to this document, Fisher had appointed 
Smith to act as his agent during his absence. 
Fisher was a man of very singular habits and 
eccentric character, and his silence about his 
departure, instead of creating surprise, was de- 
clared to be “ exactly like him.” 

About six months after Fisher's disappearance, 
an old man called Ben Weir, who had a small 
farm near Penrith, and who always drove his 
own cart to market, was returning from Sydney, 
one night, when he beheld, seated on a rail which 
bounded the road—Fisher. The night was very 
dark, and the distance of the fence from the 





Weir, nevertheless, saw Fisher's figure seated 


on the rail. He pulled his old mare up, and 
called out, “ Fisher, is that you?” No answer 
was returned; but there, still on the rail. sat 
the form of the man with whom he had been on 
the most intimate terms. Weir—who was not 
drunk, although he had taken several glasses 
of strong liquor on the road—jumped off his 
cart, and appreached the rail. ‘To his surprise, 
the form vanished. 

“Well,” exclaimed old Weir, ‘‘this is very 
curious, anyhow ;” and, breaking several branch- 
es of a sapling, so as to mark the exact spot, he 
remounted his cart, put his old mare into a jog- 
trot, and soon reached his home. 

Ben was not likely to keep this vision a secret 
from his old woman. All that he had seen he 
faithfully related to her. 

“Hold your nonsense, Ben !” was old Betty’s 
reply. ‘ You know you have been a-drinking 
and disturbing of yourimagination. Ain’t Fisher 
a-gone to England? And if he had a-come back, 
do you think we shouldn’t a-heard on it?” 

“ Ay, Betty !” said old Ben, “ but he'd a cruel 
gash in his forehead, and the blood was all fresh 
like. Faith, it makes me shudder to think on't. 
It were his ghost.” 

“How can you talk so foolish, Ben?” said 
the old woman. ‘You must be drunk, sure-ly, 
to get on about ghostesses.” 

“T tell thee I am not drunk,” replied old Ben, 
angrily. ‘There's been foul play, Betty; I’m 
sure on’t. There sat Fisher on the rail—not 
more than a matter of two mile from this. Egad, 
it were on his own fence that he sat. There he 
was, in his shirt-sleeves, with his arms a-folded ; 
just as he used to sit, when he was a-waiting 
for any body coming up the road. Bless you, 
Betty, I seed ‘im till I was as close as I am to 
thee ; when, all on a sudden he vanished, like 
smoke.” 

“ Nonsense, Ben: ‘don’t talk of it,” said old 
Betty, ‘ or the neighbors will only laugh at you. 
Come to bed, and you'll forget all about it before 
to-morrow morning.” 

Old Ben went to bed; but he did not next 
morning forget all about what he had seen on 
the previous night: on the contrary, he was 
more positive than before. However, at the 
earnest, and often-repeated request of the old 
woman, he promised not to mention having seen 
Fisher’s ghost, for fear that it might expose him 
to ridicule. 

On the following Thursday night, when old 
Ben was returning from market—again in his 
cart—he saw, seated upon the same rail, the 
identical apparition. He had purposely abstained 
from drinking that day, and was in the full pos- 
session of all his senses. On this occasion old 
Ben was too much alarmed to stop. He urged 
the old mare on, and got home as speedily as 
possible. As soon as he had unharnessed and 
fed the mare, and taken his purchases out of the 
cart, he entered his cottage, lighted his pipe, sat 
over the fire with his better half, and gave her 





middle of the road was, at least, twelve yards. 


an account of how he had disposed of his pro- 
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duce, and what he had brought back from ..‘1-| ‘Go home, Ben,” said Mr. Grafton, “and let 
ney in return. After this he said to her, “‘ Well, | me see you to-morrow at sunrise. We will go 
Betty, I’m not drunk to-night, any how, am It” | together to the place where you say you saw the 
“No,” said Betty. “You are quite sober, | | ghost.” 
sensible like, to-night, Ben; and therefore you| Mr Grafton used to encourage the aboriginal 
have come home without any ghost in your | natives of New South Wales (that race which 
head. Ghosts! Don't believe there is such | has been very aptly described as “ the last link in 
things.” the human chain”) to remain about his premises. 
“ Well, you are satisfied I am not drunk; but | At the head of a little tribe then encamped on 
perfectly sober,” said the old man. | Mr. Grafton’s estate, was a sharp young man 
“Yes, Ben,” said Betty. | named Johnny Crook. The peculiar faculty of 
“Well, then,” said Ben, “I tell thee what, | the aboriginal natives of New South Wales, of 
Betty, I saw Fisher to-night, agin !” tracking the human foot not only over grass but 
“Stuff!” cried old Betty | over the hardest rock ; and of tracking the where- 
“You may say stuff,” said the old farmer; | abouts of runaways by signs imperceptible to 
“but I tell you what—I saw him as plainly as | civilized eyes, is well known; and this man, 
I did last Thursday night. Smith is a bad ‘un! | Johnny Crook, was famous for his skill in this 
Do you think Fisher would ever have left this | particular art of tracking He had recently been 
country without coming to bid you and me good- | | instrumental in the apprehension of several des- 
by?” | perate bushrangers, whom he had tracked over 
“Tt’s all fancy!” said old Betty. ‘‘ Now, | twenty-seven miles of rocky country and fields, 
drink your grog and smoke your pipe, and think which they had crossed bare-footed, in the hope 
no more about the ghost. I wont hear on't.” | of checking the black fellow in the progress of 
‘I’m as fond of my grog and my pipe as most | his keen pursuit with the horse police. 
men,” said old Ben; “but I’m not going to! When old Ben Weir made his appearance in 
drink any thing to-night. It may be all fancy, | the morning at Mr. Grafton’s house, the black 
as you call it, but I am now going to tell Mr. | chief, Johnny Crook, was summoned to attend. 
Grafton all I saw, and what I think ;” and with | He came and brought with him several of his 
these words he got up and left the house. | subjects. The party set out, old Weir showing 
Mr. Grafton was a gentleman who lived about | the way. The leaves on the branches of the 
a mile from old Weir's farm. He had been} saplings which he had broken on the first night 
formerly a lieutenant in the navy, but was now | of seeing the ghost were withered, and sufficient- 





on half-pay, and was a settler in the new col- | ly pointed out the exact rail on which the phan- 


ony; he was, moreover, in the commission of | 


the peace. 

When old Ben arrived at Mr. Grafton’s house, 
Mr. Grafton was about to retire to bed; but he 
requested old Ben might be shown in. He 
desired the farmer to take a seat by the fire, 
and then inquired what was the latest news in 
Sydney. 

“The news in Sydney, sir, is very small,” 
said old Ben; ‘‘ wheat is falling, but maize still 
keeps its price—seven and sixpence a bushel : 
but I want to tell you, sir, something that will 
astonish you.” 

“ What is it Ben?” asked Mr. Grafton. 

“Why, sir,’ resumed old Ben, “ you know 
I am not a weak-minded man, nor a fool, ex- 
actly ; for I was born and bred in Yorkshire.” 

“No, Ben, I don’t believe you to be weak- 
minded, nor do I think you a fool,” said Mr. 
Grafton; but what can you have to say that 
you come at this late hour, and that you require 
such a preface !” 

“That I have seen the ghost of Fisher, sir,” 
said the old man ; and he detailed the particulars 
of which the reader is already in possession. 

Mr Grafton was at first disposed to think, 
with old Betty, that Ben had seen Fisher's Ghost 
through an extra glass or two of rum on the first 
night ; and that, on the second night, when per- 
fectly sober, he was unable to divest himself of 
the idea previously entertained. But, after a 
little consideration, the words “‘ How very sin- 
gular!” involuntarily escaped him. 


tom was represented to have sat. There were 
| stains upon the rail. Johnny Crook, who had 
| then no idea of whai he was required for, pro- 
nounced these stains to be ‘‘ White man’s blood ;” 
and, after searching about for some time, he 
pointed to a spot whereon he said a human body 
had been laid. 

In New South Wales long droughts are not 
very uncommon ; and not a single shower of 
rain had fallen for seven months previously—not 
sufficient even to lay the dust upon the roads. 

In consequence of the time that had elapsed, 
Crook had no small difficulty to contend with ; 


-| but in about two hours he succeeded in tracking 


the footsteps of one man to the unfrequented 
side of a pond at some distance. He gave it as 
his opinion that another man had been dragged 
thither. The savage walked round and round 
the pond, eagerly examining its borders and the 
sedges and weeds springing up around it. At 
first he seemed baffled. Noclew had been washed 
ashore to show that any thing unusual had been 
sunk in the pond; but, having finished this ex- 
amination, he laid himself down on his face and 
looked keenly along the surface of the smooth 
and stagnant water. Presently he jumped up, 
uttered a cry peculiar to the natives when grat- 
ified by finding some long-sought object, clapped 
his hands, and, pointing to the middle of the 
pond, to where the decomposition of some sunken 
substance had produced a slimy coating streaked 
with prismatic colors, he exclaimed, ‘‘ White 
man’s fat!” The pond was immediately search- 
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ed; and, below the spot indicated, the remains | 
of a body were discovered. A large stone and | 
a rotted silk handkerchief were found near the | 
body ; these had been used to sink it. 

That it was the body of Fisher there could be 
no question. It might have been identified by 
the teeth ; but on the waistcoat there were some 
large brass buttons which were immediately | 
recognized, both by Mr. Grafton and by old Ben | 
Weir, as Fisher’s property. He had worn those | 
buttons on his waistcoat for several years. 

Leaving the body by the side of the pond, and | 
old Ben and the blacks to guard it, Mr. Grafton 
cantered up to Fisher’s house. Smith was not 


only in possession of all the missing man’s pro- | 


perty, but had removed to Fisher’s house. It 
was about a mile and a half distant. | They in- | 
quired for Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith, who was at | 
breakfast, came out, and invited Mr. Grafton to | 
alight ; Mr. Grafton accepted the invitation, and 
after a few desultory observations said, ‘‘ Mr 
Smith, I am anxious to purchase a piece of land | 
on the other side of the road, belonging to this 
estate, and I would give a fair price for it. Have | 
you the power to sell?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Smith. ‘The power 
which I hold from Fisher is a general power ;” 
and he forthwith produced a document purport- 
ing to be signed by Fisher, but which was not 
witnessed. " 

“Tf you are not very busy, I should like to 
show you the piece of land I allude to,” said Mr. 
Grafton. 

“Oh, certainly, sir. I am quite at your serv- 
ice,” said Smith; and he then ordered his horse 
to be saddled. 

It was necessary to pass the pond where the 
remains of Fisher’s body were then exposed. 
When they came near to the spot, Mr: Grafton, 
iooking Smith full in the face, said, “ Mr. Smith, 
I wish to show you something. Look here!” 
He pointed to the decomposed body, and nar- 
rowly watching Mr. Smith’s countenance, re- 
marked: “These are the remains of Fisher. 
How do you account for their being found in 
this pond ?” 

Smith, with the greatest coolness, got off his 
horse, minutely examined the remains, and then 
admitted that there was no doubt they were 
Fisher's. He confessed himself at a loss to ac- 
count for their discovery, unless it could be (he 
said) that somebody had waylaid him on the road 
when he left his home for Sydney ; had murdered 


| by supernatural agency—and thus, by bringing 
the murder voluntarily to light, hoped to stifle 
all suspicion? But then he considered Weir's 
excellent character, his kind disposition, and 
good-nature. These at once put to flight his 
suspicion of Weir; but still he was by no means 
satisfied of Smith's guilt, much as appearances 
were against him. 

| Fisher’s servants were examined, and stated 
| that their master had often talked of going to 
England on a visit to his friends, and of leaving 
Mr. Smith to manage his farm; and that though 
| they were surprised when Mr. Smith came, and 
| said he had “ gone at last,”’ they did not think it 
at all unlikely that he had done so. An inquest 
| was held, and a verdict of willful murder found 
jagainst Thomas Smith. He was thereupon 
‘transmitted to Sydney for trial, at the ensuing 
sessions, in the supreme court. The case nat- 
urally excited great interest in the colony ; and 


- | publie opinion respecting Smith's guilt was 


evenly balanced. 

| The day of trial came; and the court was 
crowded almost to suffocation. The Attorney- 
General very truly remarked that there were 
circumstances connected with the case which 
were without any precedent in the annals of 
jurisprudence. The only witnesses were old 
Weir and Mr. Grafton. Smith, who defended 
himself with great composure and ability, cross- 
examined them at considerable length, and with 
consummate skill. The prosecution having 
closed, Smith addressed the jury (which consist- 
ed of military officers) in his defense. He ad- 
mitted that the circumstances were strong against 
him ; but he most ingeniously proceeded to ex- 
plain them. The power of attorney, which he 
produced, he contended had been regularly 
granted by Fisher, and he called several wit- 
nesses, who swore that they believed the signa- 
ture to be that of the deceased. He, further, 
produced a will, which had been drawn up by 
Fisher's attorney, and by that will Fisher had 
appointed Smith his sole executor, in the event 
of his death. He declined, he said, to throw 
any suspicion on Weir; but he would appeal to 
the common sense of the jury whether the ghost 
story was entitled to any credit; and, if it were 
not, to ask themselves why it had been invented ? 
He alluded to the fact—which in cross-examina- 
tion Mr. Grafton swore to—that when the re- 
mains were first shown to him, he did not conduct 





him for the gold and bank-notes which he had | 
about his person, and had then thrown him into 
the pond. “ My hands, thank Heaven!” he con- | 
cluded, “areclean. If my old friend could come | 
to life again, he would tell you that Z had no, 
hand in this horrible murder.” 

Mr. Grafton knew not what to think. He was 
not a believer in ghosts. Could it be possible, 
he began to ask himself, that old Weir had com- 
mitted this crime, and—finding it weigh heavily 
on his conscience, and fearing that he might be 
detected—had trumped up the story about the 
ghost—had pretended that he was led to the spot 





‘a verdict of Guilty. 


himself as a guilty man would have been likely 
to do, although he was horror-stricken on be- 
“holding the hideous spectacle. He concluded 
| by invoking the Almighty to bear witness that 
he was innocent of the diabolical crime for which 


| he had been arraigned. The judge (the late Sir 


Francis Forbes) recapitulated the evidence. It 
was no easy matter to deal with that part of it 
which had reference to the apparition; and if 
the charge of the judge had any leaning one way 
or the other, it was decidedly in favor of an ac- 
quittal. The jury retired; but, after deliberating 
for seven hours, they returned to the court, with 
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The judge then sentenced the prisoner to be 
hanged on the following Monday. It was on a 
Thursday night that he was convicted. On the 
Sunday, Smith expressed a wish to see a clergy- 
man. His wish was instantly attended to, when 
he confessed that he, and he alone, committed 
the murder; and that it was upon the very rail 
where Weir swore that he had seen Fisher's 
ghost sitting, that he had knocked out Fisher's 
brains with a tomahawk. The power of attor- 
ney, he likewise confessed, was a forgery, but 
declared that the will was genuine. 

This is very extraordinary, but is, neverthe- 
less, true in substance, if not in every particular. 
Most persons who have visited Sydney for any 
length of time will no doubt have had it nar- 
rated to them. 


AND THEN? 

4 ter = oracle of the beautiful sequestered little 

hamlet of Ambermead, was an old gentle- 
man of unobtrusive and orderly habits, whose 
peculiar taciturnity had obtained for him the 
familiar cognomen of Two Words. Mr. Canute, 
alias Two Words, dwelt on the outskirts of the 
village, tended by an ancient housekeeper, al- 
most as chary of speech as her worthy master. 
It was surmised that Mr. Canute had seen better 
days; but though his means were straitened, his 
heart was large, and his countenance expressed 
great benevolence. Notwithstanding the brief 
mode of speech which characterized him on all 
occasions, the advice of Mr. Canute was eagerly 
sought on every subject whereon it was presumed 
advice could be profitable ; and the simple rustics 
of Ambermead perhaps valued it the more, be- 
cause, though delivered without a particle of 
pomposity, the terseness and decision of the 
words expended, left an indelible impression, 
which long sermons often failed to convey. Mr. 
Canute lived on terms of intimacy with the fam- 
ily at the old Hall—an intimacy cemented by 
early association, for Mr. Harwell and Mr. Canute 
had been school-fellows ; and when a painful 
and lingering illness attacked the squire, his 
ancient friend and crony felt deep anxiety as to 
the ultimate fate of Mr. Harwell’s only child, 
the good and lovely Clara Harwell. The dis- 
ease was an incurable one; though the suffer- 
ing might be protracted, there was no hope of 
ultimate recovery, and an air of gloom reigned 
over the village of Ambermead, where once the 
sweet spring and summer tide brought only sport 
and glee. Ambermead was noted for a profusion 
of rich red roses, exhaling delicious fragrance ; 
and for the song of innumerable nightingales, 
whose harmonious concerts resounded amid the 
umbrageous groves, sheltering the hamlet on 
every side, and extending beyond the old Hall 
of Ambermead. But now, although the roses 
bloomed and the birds sang, serious faces looked 
from the cottage doors; and while the younger 
villagers forgot their usual pastimes, the elders 
conversed apart in whispers, always directing 
their glances toward the Hall, as if the sufferer 
within those thick walls could be disturbed by 
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their conversation. This sympathy was called 
forth, not only by the circumstance of Mr. Har- 
well being their ancestral landlord, the last of 
an impoverished race, but from his always having 
lived among them as a friend and neighbor—re- 
spected as a superior, and beloved as an equal. 
Their knowledge, also, of the squire’s decayed 
fortunes; and that, on his death, the fine ok! 
place must become the property of a stranger, 
whom rumor did not report favorably of—greatly 
enhanced the concern of these hereditary culti- 
vators of the soil; and many bright eyes grew 
dim thinking of poor Miss Clara, who would so 
soon be fatherless, and almost penniless. The 
estate of Ambermead was strictly entailed in the 
male line, and the next heir was of distant kin 
to the Harwells. A combination of misfortunes, 
and no doubt of imprudence in years long by- 
gone, had reduced the present proprietor to the 
verge of ruin, from which he was to find refuge 
only in the grave. The Harwell family had 
lived for centuries in Ambermead. They seem- 
ed so much to belong to their poor neighbors, 
who always sympathized most fully in all the 
joys and sorrows of the “ Hall folk,” that now, 
when there was a certain prospect of losing them 
forever as it seemed, the parting became more 
than a common one between landlord and tenant, 
between rich and poor—it was the parting of 
endeared friends. 

They watched and waited for Mr. Canute 
passing to and fro, as he did every day, and more 
than once a day; and on his two words they 
hung, as if life or death were involved in that 
short bulletin. 

“* How is the squire to-day *” said one. 

“No better,” replied Mr. Canute, mildly, with- 
out stopping. 

“And how’s Miss Clara?” inquired another, 
with deep pity in his looks. 

“Very patient,” responded the old man, still 
moving slowly on with the aid of his stout staff. 

“Patient !” repeated several voices when he 
was out of hearing. ‘Yes, yes, patient enough ; 
and Master Canute means a deal when he says 
patient. Bless her young sweet face! there’s 
patience in it if ever there was in mortal’s.” 

Mr. Canute’s patience was sorely taxed by 
questioning at all hours; he was waylaid first 
by one, then by another, on his way from his 
own cottage to the Hall, but with unfailing good- 
nature and promptitude, he invariably satisfied 
the affectionate solicitude of his humble neigh- 
bors—in his own quaint way, certainly—never 
wasting words, yet perfectly understood. 

The summer-tide was waning into autumn, 
and the squire of Ambermead faded more grad- 
ually ‘han autumn leaves, when late one evening 
a wrytarer stopped at Mr. Canute’s cottage, 
which was on the roadside, and requested per- 
mission to rest, asking for a draught of water 
from the well before the porch, 

‘Most welcome,” said Two Words, scanning 
the stranger, and pleased with his appearance, 
for youth and an agreeable countenance are sure 
passports; perhaps, too, Mr. Canute discerned 
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gentle breeding in his guest, despite travel-soiled 
habiliments, and a dash of habitual recklessness 
in his air. At any rate, the welcome was heart- 
ily given, and as heartily responded to; and 
when Mr. Canute left his dwelling, in order to 
pay his usual evening visit at the Hall, he merely 
said, addressing his young visitor : ‘Soon back ;” 
and turning to Martha, the careful housekeeper, 
added: ‘“ Get supper ;”’ while on stepping over 
the threshold, second thoughts urged him to re- 
turn and say to the young man: “ Don’t go.” 

“‘No, that I won't,” replied he frankly, “ for 
I like my quarters too well. I'll wait till you 
come back, governor; and I hope you won't be 
long, for my mouth waters for the supper you 
spoke of.” 

Mr. Canute smiled, and walked away more 
briskly than usual; and after sitting for some 
time beside the sick man’s bed, and bidding 
“ good-night” and “bless you,” to sweet Clara 
Harwell, he retraced his steps homeward, and 
found supper ready, and the handsome stranger 
so obviously ready to do justice to the frugal 
fare, that Mr. Canute jocularly remarked : “‘ Keen 
air; to which the stranger replied in the same 
strain: “‘ Fine scenery ;” on which the host 
added: “ An artist!” when the youth, laughing 
outright, said: “An indifferent one, indeed.” 
After a pause, and suffering his mirth to sub- 
side, he continued: “Are you always so eco- 
nomical in words, sir? Don’t you sometimes 
find it difficult to carry on conversation in this 
strain *” 

“* You don’t,” replied Mr. Canute smiling, and 
imperturbably good-natured. 

“Not I,” cried the youth, “and I want to 
ask you half a hundred questions. Will you 
answer me?” 

“Tl try,” replied Mr. Canute.” 

“T’ve not long to stay, for I’m on a walking 
tour with a friend; but I diverged to Amber- 
mead, as I was anxious to see it. I’ve had a 
curiosity to see it for a long while; but my 
friend is waiting for me at the market-town, 
eight miles off, I think, and I shall strike across 


the country when the moon is up, if you'll give. 


me a rest till then.” 

“Most welcome,” said Mr. Canute, courteously. 

“ Ah, ha!” quoth the stranger, “if that’s the 
way you pursue your discourse, I don’t think I 
shall learn much from you. I hope, however, 
that I may get a wife who will follow your ex- 
ample—a woman of two words, in short; she'll 
be a rare specimen of her sex !” 

“ Ah, ha!” ejaculated Mr. Canute. 

“ But come, tell me, for time presses,” said 
the young man, suddenly becoming grave—‘ tell 
me all about Ambermead, and the squire—how 
long he’s likely to last. For, in fact, the friend 
I mentioned, who is with me during this walk- 
ing tour, is vastly interested in all that concerns 
the place and property. 

“The heir?” whispered Mr. Canute, mys- 
teriously. 

“ Well, well, suppose we say he is; he’s not 
altogether @ bad fellow, though he is considered 





a bit reckless and wild. But he has heard of 
Clara Harwell’s beauty and goodness from his 
cousin, Lady Ponsonby (she’s Clara’s cousin, 
too, you know) ; and he is really quite sorry to 
think that such a lovely creature should be turned 
out of the old Hall to make room for him. He 
wants to know what will become of her when 
old Harwell dies, for all the world knows he’s 
ruined. It's a pretty place this old Ambermead 
—a paradise, I should say. I know what I'd 


do, if I was ever lucky enough to call it mine.” 
“T should 


The youth rubbed his hands gleefully. 
be a happy dog, then !” 

“ And then?” said Mr. Canute, smiling. 

“Why, then, I'd pull down the rickety old 
house up there, and build a palace fit for a 
prince ; I'd keep nothing but the old wine; I'd 
have lots of prime fellows to stay with me ; and 
I should sport the finest horses and dogs in the 
country!” The speaker paused out of breath, 

“ And then!” said Mr. Canute, quietly. 

“Why, then, I’d hunt, and shoot, and ride, 
and drink, and smoke, and dance, and keep open 
house, and enjoy life to the full—feasting from 
year’s end to year’s end—the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, you know, in old Ambermead |” 

“ And then?” 

“Why, then, I suppose that in time I should 
grow old, like other people, and cease to care 
for all these things, so much as I did when 
strength and youth were mine.” 

“And then?” said Mr. Canute, more slowly. 

“ Why, then”—and the stranger hesitated— 
“then, I suppose, like other people, in the course 
of nature, I should have to leave all the pleasures 
of this life, and, like other people—die.”” 

“ And thes ?” said Mr. Canute, fixing his eyes, 
glittering like diamonds, on the young man’s 
face, which flushed up, as he exclaimed, with 
some irritation : 

“Oh, hang your ‘and thens!’ But the moon 
is well up, I see, so I’m off. Good-night, and 
thank you.” And without further parley, he 
started off on his walk over the hills ; and Mr. 
Canute silently watched his guest's retreating 
figure till, in the deep shadows of the surround- 
img groves, he was lost to view. In the moon- 
light, in the darkness, in the valley, and on the 
hillside, these words haunted the wayfarer, and 
he kept repeating to himself, “And then‘” 
Thoughts took possession of his mind that never 
before had gained entrance there, or at least they 
arranged themselves in a sequence which gave 
them quite a new si . His past life 
presented itself to him for the first time as a 
coherent chain of events, exemplifying cause 
and effect ; and if his plans for the future did 
not at that moment receive any determinate 
change, he still kept repeating, anxiously and 
inquiringly, as he wandered on in the moon- 
light, the two strangly-suggestive words : “ And 
then!” It proved a long and a toilsome night’s 
journey for that belated traveler; for he had 
left Mr. Canute’s cottage so hastily, that he had 
omitted to ask for certain landmarks on the hills 
leading to the place whither he was bound. In 
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consequence, the stars faded in the sky, and the 
rosy morn broke through the eastern mists, ere 
the weary man, from the summit of a high hill, 
which he had tortuously ascended, beheld afar 
off, down in the valley, the shining river, the 
bridge, and the church-tower of the town where 
his friend, in some anxiety, awaited his re-ap- 
pearance. 

During all his after-life, that young man never 
forgot the solitary night-walk when he lost his 
way beneath a beautiful spangled summer sky ; 
the stars seemed to form the letters, “ And 
then?” the soft night-breeze seemed to whisper 
in his ear: “ And then?” 

It is true, he had not gained the intelligence 
he sought respecting the inmates of Ambermead 
Hall; but he had laid bare his own folly for the 
inspection of Mr. Canute ; and in return, he had 
listened to no reproof—no tiresome lecture vouch- 
safed from prosy age to ardent youth, but simply 
two words had penetrated his heart, and set 
him a-thinking seriously. Mystic little words ! 
“ And then?” 


For nearly three years after Mr. Harwell’s 
decease, the old Hall, contrary to general an- 
ticipation, remained untenanted, save by domes- 
tics left in charge. Miss Clara had found shel- 
ter with her relative, Lady Ponsonby, though 
her memory was still fresh and warmly cher- 
ished among the humble friends in her beautiful 
native village. Mr. Canute, if possible, more 
silent than ever, still remained the village ora- 
cle; perhaps more cherished than of yore, inas- 
much as he was the only memento remaining of 
the beloved Harwells—the old familiar faces now 
seen no more. He would listen, and they would 
talk, of days gone by ; he felt the loss even more 
than others, for he mourned a companion and 
friend in Mr. Harwell, and Clara had been to 
the good Two Words as an adopted daughter. 
At length it was rumored that Mr. Selby, the 
new proprietor, was soon expected to take pos- 
session of his property in due form; moreover, 
that he was on the point of marriage, and that 
his young bride would accompary him. III re- 
ports fly quickly ; and it had been circulated in 
former times that Mr. Selby was wild and ex- 
travagant, careless of others, selfish and profli- 
gate. Indeed, Mr. Canute had not contradicted 
such reports, so it was generally opined they 
were too true, and had alegal foundation. With 
heavy hearts, the inhabitants of Ambermead 
commenced their rural preparations for the re- 
ception of the squire and his bride; green arches 
were erected, and wreaths of flowers were hung 
on the spreading branches beneath which the 
travelers’ road lay. It was the season of roses 
and nightingales, when Ambermead was in its 
glory ; and never had the rich red roses bloomed 
so profusely, and never had the chorus of the 
groves been more full and enchanting, than on 
the summer evening when the old and young of 
the hamlet, arrayed in their holiday attire, waited 
to greet the new-comers. 

Mr. Canute stood at his cottage-door; the 





bridge just beyond, over which the route con- 
ducted to the Hall through avenues of greenerie, 
was festooned with roses ; and a band of maid- 
ens in white, lined the picturesque approach. 
The sun was setting, when a carriage drove 
quickly up, slackening its pace as it crossed the 
bridge, and stopping at Mr. Canute’s humble 
gate. Two Words himself, bareheaded, stepped 
forward on seeing a lady alight, who in another 
moment threw herself into his arms, exclaiming : 
“Our first greeting must be from you, dear, dear 
Mr. Canute! I need not introduce Mr. Selby 
—he is known to you already.” Speechless 
from astonishment and emotion, the old man 
could only say: “Miss Clara!”—as he gazed 
from one to another, recognizing in the gentle- 
man the wayfaring guest who had departed so 
abruptly on his walking expedition over the 
moonlight hills, more than three years previous- 
ly. Seizing the hand which Mr. Canute silently 
extended, Mr. Selby said, with deep feeling : 

“It is to your instrumentality that I owe my 
present happiness.” 

“How so!” was Mr. Canute's reply, looking 
with pleased surprise into the open face, which, 
on a former occasion had won his confidence 
and admiration. 

“Two words spoken in season wrought a 
change in me, which all the preaching of friends 
and guardians had failed to effect,”’ returned Mr. 
Selby, “and without which Clara never would 
have blessed me with her hand. These years 
of probation have proved my sincerity ; and Lady 
Ponsonby (a severe and scrutinizing judge) pro- 
nounced my reformation complete ere she per- 
mitted me to address Clara. Those two little 
words, ‘ And then ?’ enigmatical to the uninitiated, 
convey adeep and myetical meaning to my heart ; 
and they are of such significant import, that by 
inserting them whenever I paint the future, I 
trust to become a wiser and a better man.” 

Clara gazed proudly and confidingly on her 
husband; and the news of her arrival having 
spread through the village, a crowd collected, 
whose joy and surprise found vent in tears and 
blessings, to say nothing of numerous asides, 
purporting that Miss Clara never would have 
espoused a bad man; ergo, Mr. Selby must be a 
worthy successor of the ancient race! 

The prognostication proved correct ; and the 
pathway, strewn with bright summer roses, over 
which Clara trod in bridal pomp on her way to 
the ancestral home where she was born, was 
indeed emblematical of the flowery path which 
marked her future destiny. 

The old Hall of Ambermead is still extant— 
a fine specimen of venerable decay, surrounded 
by ancestral groves, still famed for sheltering 
innumerable nightingales when the Ambermead 
roses exhale their delicious fragrance. In the 
old church-yard on the green hill-side, a white 
monument gleams in the sunshine, whereon may 
be traced the name of John Canute, specifying 
the date of his happy death, while below is en- 
graven this inscription of two words—“ And 
then?” 
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HOW EIDER DOWN IS GATHERED. 
HE rocks and sea-cvasis of Norway, the rug- 
ged steeps and barren precipices of the 
Shetland, Orkney, and Farée Islands, and the 
wild scenery of the Hebrides, are the abodes of 
numerous tribes of aquatic birds, as puffins, her- 
ons, cormorants, and eider fowl. The simple 
inhabitants of some of these secluded spots de- 
pend in a great measure upon these creatures 
for their food and clothing. The flesh of some 
is eaten when fresh, and some is salted for keep- 
ing: the eggs are esteemed excellent food, though 
much too strong in their taste to be relished by 
persons unaccustomed to such delicacies ; the 
skins of the eider-ducks form under-clothing, 
which is proof against very severe cold; and, 
without any very material injury to the birds, a 
vast quantity of the finest down is collected from 
them annually. This invaluable substance is so 
firm and elastic, that a quantity which, when com- 
pressed, might be covered by the two hands, will 
serve to stuff a quilt or coverlet, which, together 
with extreme lightness, possesses more warmth 
than the finest blanket. The importance of such 
a defense in the inhospitable climate of these 
exposed regions, may be well imagined. Accord- 
ingly, one of the chief employments of the in- 
habitants, is the collection of these indispensable 
articles; an occupation,-in the pursuit of which 
the adventurous fowlers are often exposed to 
dangers, the bare idea of which would seem 
enough to deter the most courageous from the 
attempt, had not long practice rendered them al- 
most insensible to fear. We shall give a short 
account of the method pursued on these occa- 
sions. 

On the coast of Norway, there are many low 
and flat islands, upon which the birds, during 
their breeding season, lay their eggs in great 
abundance: these the fowler approaches in his 
boat ; leaving it moored to the rocks, he quietly 
examines the nests, which are made on the 
ground, constructed of sea-weeds, and lined with 
the finest down, which the female plucks from 
her own body. The eggs are generally four in 
number, of a pale-green color, and somewhat 
longer than a common duck’s egg. With great 
caution and gentleness, the fowler removes the 
female from the nest, and takes possession of the 
superfluous down and eggs, being careful, how- 
ever, to leave one behind, lest the nest should be 
deserted. The patient bird endures this robbery 
with the greatest resignation, and immediately 
commences the reparation of her loss, by laying 
more eggs, and covering them with fresh down, 
in which latter office her faithful mate bears a 
part, and yields up his own plumage for the 
defense of their yet unhatched progeny. This 
operation is often repeated more than once upon 
the same nest. It is asserted that, although the 
birds will bear quietly this treatment from the 
hands of those to whom they are accustomed, the 
appearance of a stranger is by no means accept- 
able, and that they testify their displeasure at the 
work of destruction by loud and fearful screams. 
This singular fact may perhaps be accounted for 





by the great kindness with which the natives 
treat them ; so great, indeed, that in Iceland they 
have been almost rendered tame, and will often 
build their nests close to the houses. Their quiet 
and peaceable dispositions are also manifested by 
the circumstance, that two females will sometimes 
lay their eggs in the same nest, in which case they 
always agree remarkably well. 

The ease and facility, however, with which the 
plundering of these nests is effected, are remark- 
ably contrasted with the extreme danger to which 
the same occupation is exposed in other parts. 
The most precipitous and inaccessible rocks are 
often the chosen abodes of these winged creatures, 
where they remain in apparent security, seem- 
ingly far removed from man’s rapacious hand 
But who shall say what difficulties are so great, 
that patience and courage may not overcome 
them? The bold adventurer, inured to toil, with 
sinews well strung by constant labor, and an- 
imated by a spirit of dauntless courage, climbs 
the most rugged steep, surveys with coolness the 
most frightful precipices, and trusting himself to 
ledges of rock scarcely large enough for the foot 
to rest on, loads himself with the hard-earned 
spoil, and returns to the bottom with as much 
indifference as ordinary men would descend a 
ladder. 

The Holm of Noss, a vast rock separated by 
some violent convulsion of nature from the island 
of the same name—one of the Shetland group— 
presents remarkable difficulties to the bird-catch- 
ers. Its sides are extremely precipitous, its dis- 
tance from the mainland is about sixteen fathoms, 
and the gulf between is occupied by a raging sea 
—yet have all these been overcome. A kind of 
bridge of ropes is thrown across, by which the 
fowler, seated in a cradle, is drawn over, and 
commences his operations. The original forma- 
tion of this bridge, if such it may be called, is 
somewhat remarkable. The rock had been long 
inaccessible, when at last an adventurer, bolder 
or more skillful than the rest, having landed at 
the base, contrived to scramble his way to the 
summit, after encountering incredible difficulties ; 
his companions threw across to him a strong 
rope, which he made fast to several stakes pre- 
viously driven firmly into the ground, and the 
same was done by thefn on the opposite side ; to 
this a basket or cradle was then attached, which, 
by means of cords fastened at either end, might 
be drawn backward or forward. The end of the 
story is truly tragical. Emboldened by his suc- 
cess, instead of returning by the means of con- 
veyance he had thus provided, the unfortunate 
man determined to descend the rock where he 
had come up; but the task was too difficult even 
for his practiced foot : one false step, and all was 
over; his mangled body at the foot of the rock 
too plainly attested the madness of the attempt. 

But not always can even these means be had 
recourse to; it is often necessary to descend 
from the cloud-capped summit down the face of 
the naked precipice, to seck for nests hidden in 
the fissures of the stone. The reckless daring 
exhibited by the islanders on these occasions, h2s 
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called forth the admiration and wonder of all who | feathers of a solan-goose. The same writer wit- 
have had an opportunity of witnessing them. | nessed the extraordinary feats of a bird-catcher, 


We subjoin the account given by Sir G. Mac- 


who, while supported by one companion alone, 


kenzie, of the method which the inhabitants of | with whom he was conversing carelessly, con- 


the Farée Islands pursue in their search fer | 
puffins. ‘“‘ When the rocks are so high and | 
smooth as to render it impossible for the fowlers 
to ascend, they are let down by means of a rope 

from above. To prevent the rope from being cut, | 
a piece of wood is placed at the verge of the pre- 
cipice. By means of a small line, the fowler 
makes signals to those above, and they let him 
down or pull him up accordingly. When he 
reaches a shelf of the rock where the birds have | 
their nest, he unties himself, and proceeds to | 
take them. Sometimes he places himself on a 

projecting rock, and, using his net with great 

adroitness, he catches the birds as they fly past 

him—and this they call veining. This mode of 

catching birds is even practiced while the fowl- 

ers are suspended. When a projection of rock 

is between the fowler and the place where the 

birds are, he swings himself from the rock so far 

that he turns round the projection. In this, great 

address and courage are requisite, as well as in 

swinging into a cavern. When he can not, with 

the help of his pole, swing far enough, he lets 

down a line to people stationed in a boat below, 

who swing him by means of it as far as is neces- 

sary to enable him to gain a safe place to stand 
upon. Besides being exposed to the risk of the 
rope breaking, the fowler is frequently in danger 
of being crushed by pieces of the rock falling 
down upon him.” The same method is pursued 
in the other islands. The ropes employed are of 
two sorts—one made of hides, the other of hair 
of cows’ tails—the former are most esteemed ; 
they have the advantage of ancient usage to re- 
commend them, and they are, besides, less liable 
to be worn away by the sharp edges of the rock. 
The mode of constructing them is as follows :— 
A hide of a sheep and one of a cow are cut into 
slips, the latter being the broader; each slip of 
sheeps’ hide is then plaited to one of cows’, and 
two of these compound slips are then twisted to- 
gether, so as to form a rope of about three inches 
in circumference. The length of these ropes 
varies from 90 to about 200 feet, and they are sold 
at thirteen pence a fathom. So highly are they 
valued, that, at St. Kilda, a single rope forms a 
girl’s marriage-portion. In this island, the most 
westerly of the Hebrides, a mere speck of land in 
the wide waters of the Atlantic, old and young 
alike engage in the same hazardous pursuit. Ac- 
customed from infancy to creep to the extremest 
verge of the precipice, dangers which, to the un- 
practiced, appear most appalling, only serve to 
afford them amusement. A modern traveler in- 
forms us that he has seen very young children 
creep over the edge of a tremendous cliff, 1300 
feet high, formed by the termination of Conachar, 
the loftiest eminence in the island, and consider- 
ed to be the highest precipice in Britain, and 
coolly collecting the eggs or birds by means of a 
slender pole like a fishing-rod, furnished at the 
end with a noose of cow hair, stiffened by the 


trived to catch four birds, and, burdened with 
two in each hand, still held fast by the rope, and 
striking his foot against the rock, threw himself 
out from the precipice, and returning with a 
bound, would again dart out, capering and shout- 
ing, and playing all manner of tricks. When we 
consider that one false step of the man above, one 
momentary yielding of his strength, would inev- 
itably prove fatal to both, we can not but feel the 
greatest astonishment at their presence of mind. 
Accidents, however, though extremely rare, do 
sometimes occur, and those of the most frightful 
nature, of which the following may serve as an 
example : 
It is by no means uncommon for fowlers to 
proceed alone on these excursions : on such oc- 
casions they fasten the rope to a stake driven 
into the ground above, and thus descend. It 
was upon one of these solitary expeditions that 
the following occurred: A bird-catcher left his 
home one morning to pursue his usual occupa- 
tion, but alone; having secured his rope to the 
summit of the cliff, he let himself gradually 
down, and reaching the spot where the rock 
overhung a ledge, on which he expected to reap 
an ample harvest, he dext ly swung himself 
forward, and gained the resting-place. As he 
expected, he here found a number of nests, and. 
in his ardor, forgetting the usual precaution of 
fastening the rope round his body while in the 
act of plundering a nest, the cord slipped from 
his grasp, and after swinging backward and for- 
ward for some time, but without coming within 
reach, at length settled many feet from the spot 
where he stood. For a moment he stood aghast, 
uncertain how to act; the sudden blow almost 
deprived him of the power of thinking ; gradu- 
ally, however, he recovered the use of his facul- 
ties, and looked anxiously around for means of 
escape. Fearful, in truth, was the prospect : the 
heavy mass of rock above, smooth as if chiseled 
by the mason’s hand, offered no crevices to which 
the most tenacious grasp might cling : many hun- 
dred feet below, the raging waters burst with ter- 
rific noise upon the pointed crags; while the 
depth to which he had descended, the solitude of 
the spot, and the roar of the tumultuous waters, 
altogether precluded the possibility of making 
himself heard, and summoning assistance to res- 
cue him from his dreadful situation. One chance 
alone remained, and that a desperate one: by a 
bold leap he might regain the rope—it was an 
awful hazard; if he failed, instant destruction 
must be the result ; but death, though slower in 
his present state, was no less sure: his resolu- 
tion was taken ; breathing a short and energetic 
prayer, he summoned all his strength, and fear- 
lessly sprung forward. He lived to tell the tale, 
for the rope was caught, and the summit gained 
in safety. 

Such are the usual methods pursued for cap- 
turing birds when they build near the summit of 
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the highest rocks, and such the dangers to which 
the attempt is exposed. But similar risks are 
run in taking those which have their haunts be- 
low. For this purpose, the expedition sets out 
in a boat, and having landed at the spot selected 
for their operations, one of the most daring of 
their number fastens a rope round his waist, and 
taking in his hand a long pole, furnished with an 
iron hook at one end, either climbs up the rock, 
or is thrast upward by his companions, until he 
can find a resting-place sufficiently large for their 
purpose. Having reached this spot, he lowers 
the rope, and hauls up one of the boat’s crew ; 
the others are then raised in the same manner ; 
and this process of climbing and hauling is re- 
peated as often as necessary, until they reach 
the spots most frequented by the birds. The 
fowlere then separate, and distribute themselves 
over the face of the rock, acting, however, for 
the most part in pairs, each being provided with 
a rope and fowling-siaff. For the sake of mutual 
security, two frequently connect themselves to- 
gether by their ropes, and whenever the nests 
are below the ledges on which they stand, one 
permits himself to be lowered down by the other, 
until he can reach them. In this laborious occu- 
pation they often spend many days together, 
throwing the booty they have collected into the 
boats below, and spending the nights in the crev- 
ices of the rocks, being at the same time not un- 
frequently ill supplied with provisions. 

Another plan sometimes adopted in these isl- 
ands, is that of setting gins or nooses over night, 
in places most frequented by the birds ; these are 
examined next morning, and often afford a large 
supply. It was upon one of these occasions that 
the following occurred: A bird-catcher of St. 
Kilda had been fixing some traps upon a ledge, 
elevated about 150 feet above the level of the sea, 
and was moving forward for the purpose of re- 
gaining his. rope, when, unfortuhately, his foot 
caught in one of the nooses, and before he was 
aware of the fact, tripped himself, and fell over 
the edge of the precipice. There he hung, sus- 
pended by one leg, and with a full view of the 
boiling surf below him. In vain he wrenched his 
body round, and strove to grasp the edge from 
which he had fallen; all his exertions were to no 
purpose ; the bare stone afforded nothing to his 
grasp, and his strength became rapidly exhaust- 
ed. He shouted and screamed till the rocks re- 
echoed with his clamor, but none was at hand to 
lend him succor ; the shades of night were fast 
closing in, and he was obliged to resign himself 
patiently to his fate, hoping that the morning 
might bring some assistance. In this perilous 
situation he passed the live-long night. Pierced 
with cold, suffering the severest agony, the 
weight of his whole body being supported by 
one limb alone, and momentarily expecting the 
noose to give way and precipitate him headlong 
into the angry waters, it seemed as if the hours 
would never end. But morning came at last, 
and, as surrounding objects gradually emerged 
from the darkness which had concealed them, 
his eyes wandered anxiously around in search 





of some sign of life. Who may describe the 
pleasure that thrilled through his bosom, as 
first he distinctly recognized the form of a com- 
panion! The sight gave new vigor to his frame; 
he summoned all his strength, and uttered a loud 
ery for help. His call was heard, and no time 
was lost in relieving him from his dreadful situ- 
ation. 

We who have been brought up in comparative 
ease and luxury, can scarcely picture to ourselves 
a more wretched lot than that of these poor isl- 
anders, compelled to undergo such toils, and ex- 
pose themselves to so great dangers, for acquir- 
ing the mere necessaries of life ; yet they are a 
happy race of men, and would be loth to ex- 
change this kind of existence, with all its ex- 
citement and pleasures, for the more quiet lives 
and less spirit-stirring employments of the in- 
habitants of cities. 
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UST now a young man, a parishioner of mine, 

has called in to relieve the fullness of his 
heart, by pouring out his feelings to me. The 
few obstacles which stood between him and the 
girl he loves, have been removed, and in the 
elation of his joy, he is ready to call upon heaven 
and earth to rejoice with him. 

Well, I have heard him out. I have listened 
for more than an hour to the expression of his 
lover's raptures, of his fears which are past, and 
of his hopes and expectations which are on the 
eve of realization. I have given him smile for 
smile, sympathy for every word, and hearty con- 
gratulation for each distinct item of his commu- 
nication. Now I have seen him to my door, and 
as I come back to my dingy study, it strikes me 
as looking more cheerless and chill than usual. 
There lies my half-written sermon on the 
desk, but I seem to have lost the spirit and earn- 
estness with which I commenced it. The din 
of the noisy streets, to which habit has accus- 
tomed my ear, is suddenly become unbearable. 
How is it that now I notice that my little fire 
burns with such a dead and sluggish aspect— 
that the weather is so heavy and oppressive— 
that there is such a sombreness and dishearten- 
ing influence in every thing around me? 

Let the truth be spoken, I have never told 
my secret to any man; nor would I now to the 





dearest friend I have, and in the closest hour of 
mutual confidence, break the sad, deep silence 
of the last twenty years. But young Luke 
Hamilton, with his eager story, coming to the 
gtay-haired curate, has done him an evil he little 
suspects. He has broken the seal cf the fount- 
ains locked so long! passion and feeling kept 
under during nearly half my lifetime, stir into 
rebellion beneath the resolute foot that has held 
them down; a smouldering agony has striven 
into flame again! 

What I would not tell my friend I will tell the 
public ; to its wide, impalpable ear I will pour 
out my heart. I can not go about my work with 
this weight upon my soul, with this secret which 
is burning inwardly, unspoken. There is some- 
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thing that prompts me to self-indulgence to-day. 
| feel as if I should rob sullen sorrow of half its 
bitter sting were I to put it into words: 

Looking back upon my early childhood, it 
seems as vague and distant as though it had 
been some prior state of being. I have a re- 
membrance of a fair, laughing boy in petticoats, 
standing on a chair by a window that looked 
down upon the leafy tops of orchard-trees, while 
a soft maternal hand combed out the long flaxen 
curls that were the crown of his infantile beauty. 
I remember the same boy, shouting and romping 
with a grave but tender playfeliow, in green 
meadow fields; and the impression is strong 
upon me of the awed, earnest feeling, with which 
he sat by his mother’s side in the low-roofed 
church with the leaves whispering against the 
window- panes, and heard that same playfellow’s 
voice reading with so penetrating a solemnity 
the accustomed prayers, or raised to fervor be- 
neath the impassioned suasion of his sermon 
eloquence. 

Thank God! with him life was an easier pil- 
grimage than his son has found it. 

It is difficult for me to believe that that bois- 
terous, merry-hearted, tenderly nurtured child, 
was the early development of him who has grown 
up so grave, lonely, and self-contained. 

That phase of my being was soon over though. 
I was early called upon to rough it with the 
world. I lost both my parents in my tenth year, 
and, almost before my first paroxysms of grief 
were over, was sent to Christ’s Hospital, charged 
to push my way upward, by the distant and in- 
fluential relative who had undertaken to look 
after me. 

What I suffered in that complete transition 
from a quiet home amidst the Cumberland lakes, 
and tender parental care, to a vast public school 
in what I may fairly call a foreign city, God 
only knows. The tyranny and cruelty which 
my shrinking sensitiveness drew down upon my 
head—the terrible isolation of my position—the 
sickness of heart with which I looked forward 
to the long term of misery before me, my eyes 
heavy with the tears I dare not shed—my ago- 
nizing remembrances of the past, had the effect 
of maturing my boyhood. I suffered no more 
than many a lad of a like temper has done before 
me, I dare say, but it was enough to crush the 
animal spirits naturally mine. I don’t distinctly 
remember now whence it was, whether in some 
Sunday sermon, or from some old Greek or Ro- 
man story, that I first got possessed of the notion 
of moral heroism. However that may have been, 
it took a deep hold on my mind—it lifted me out 
of the slough of despondency into which I had 
sunk. I too would be ahero! Love had been 
my stimulus before, now it was ambition. I re- 
solved I would not endure life only, I would live ; 
that I would not flinch before a hard fate, but 
meet it nobly, and turn its discipline into strength 
for my coming manhood. I was not happy, but 
I might do my duty. I was sent to school to 
learn, and hitherto I had not put my heart into 





study hard, win the chance of going to college, 
strive there as I would have striven if my fa- 
ther’s eye had been upon me, get some appoint- 
ment as a clergyman, and devote my life to the 
duties of one. This was the outline of my plan, 
filled up with vague notions of self-denial, en- 
durance, and energy, living chiefly to help my 
neighbor, and conquering my enemies by dint 
of patient sufferance. I put my new theory into 
partial practice. I roused myself from that sul- 
len sadness which is never tolerated by one 
school-boy in another ; instead of stealing away 
whenever opportunity occurred into some unseen 
corner to weep and bemoan my desolation, I 
forced myself to join my companions in their 
riotous games, or I sat down to gratuitous study. 
I wore the blue-coat dress for eight years. A 
few times during that period I paid my guardian 
a visit, but with this exception, my life was one 
unbroken monotony. I did my utmost. I stud- 
ied hard—I loved study for its own sake then— 
and I succeeded in distinguishing myself. Of 
eourse during that long period I had risen above 
the first trials of my situation; I was master 
where I had been slave, and envied and calum- 
niated where I had been mocked and ridiculed. 
But Iwas not happy. If I did not weepat nights 
in bed, it was only my incipient manhood that 
prevented me. Somehow, I had not succeeded 
in making a friend ; | was an awkward exponent 
of my own feelings; I never acted to worse ad- 
vantage than when I wished to please. Reserved 
and painfully conscious of my want of ease and 
fluency, I often felt what I had never the cour- 
age to display, and thought what I had never 
the self-confidence to express. Yet how I longed 
for friendship ! what romantic dreams and hopes 
I indulged! Beneath a cold exterior my heart 
beat high with passionate yearnings for love and 
sympathy. Walking alone among the cloisters 
of the hospital, how many a cheerless hour I 
have cheated by calling to my side an imaginary 
friend, and pouring forth into his ear the unre- 
served feelings of a soul that has never found 
verbal expression yet ! 

It needs heroism to support, without sinking, 
a loveless life; but, happily for me, I had learnt 
to apply to a surer and higher source of moral 
strength than that which had stimulated me te 
effort a few years back, and I was able to hold 
on my way. So far as I knew my duty I strove 
to do it. I don’t think I was conscious of it at 
the time, but now I know there was a latent 
feeling in my heart, that the reward would one 
day come, that I should be allowed to be happy 
in my own way. And surely my own way was 
not an unreasonable one! The hope I cherished 
was, that some day I should be able to speak 
out my whole heart to some heart that would 
respond to it. 

From Christ’s Church I went to college, and 
served my term there. I have not much to say 
of this period; I lived a very studious and re- 
tired life, and felt my solitude more than ever. 
I could not court the great, and worse than that, 





my books. I would reform in that, I would 


there was an unfortunate and growing tendency 
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in my nature to seem most reserved and awk- 
wardly cold to those whom I most wished to 
win. As for my social equals, there was not 
one who could have filled the place of friend to 
me. 
In the examination for college honors, I was 
unfortunate, too. How severely I had studied 
—what a prolonged effort I had made to conquer, 
as Was necessary, my natural shyness and timid- 
ity, was, of course, nothing to the purpose if I 
failed. And I did fail. I will not say that par- 
tiality was shown, or that the successful candi- 
date was unworthy ; but had I had his unruffled 
self-possession, I should not have lost the day. 

It was a severe disappointment to me. My 
rival was the favorite of his college, and the 
darling, I knew, of a happy and wealthy family. 
Honor, therefore, was not to him what it would 
have been to me, and as I passed him and looked 
at his handsome, beaming face, as he stood in 
the centre of a knot of congratulatory friends, a 
bitter emotion stung my heart, and I said to my- 
self, with a passionate sense of injustice, ‘“‘ Unto 
him that hath, shall be given.” 

There was another trial before me. I had 
earnestly wished to get a country curacy, but it 
was not to be so. An appointment was offered 
me in London, which dependent as I was, I 
could not refuse. It was a large, poorly-peopled 
parish, and the rector bejng an old man my du- 
ties were heavy. I did not mind that—I wished 
to be at work, and I found in my new sphere 
more satisfaction and happiness than I had ever 
yet known. In the pulpit I lost my timidity, 
and found there the power lacking at all other 
times. The sense of the responsibility and dig- 
nity of my position overpowered all other feel- 
ings. I felt, and I thanked God for it daily, 
that from the deadly sin of wrapping up his 
talent in a napkin he had preserved me. I was 
esteemed eloquent by the world in general. So 
it was—though many a time when I have mount- 
ed the pulpit, and looked down upon the crowded 
aisles, my cheek has flushed and my voice fal- 
tered with shame, that that mass of immortal 
beings should have assembled to hear me. 

I feel that I am unwilling to come to the chief 
point in my history, but I must, and I will tell 
it in a word—I loved. Oh! the ordinary phrase, 
but the momentous fact ; to me, at least, it was 
so. My nature, full of intensity and strength, 
unimpaired by indulgence or any other strain 
upon its powers, fixed itself firmly and irrevoca- 
bly. My love was a passion—ardent, excessive, 
but unspoken. What it cost to be silent I shrink 
from recollecting—I shrink from the remem- 
brance of those sleepless nights, when I lay 
striving to conquer what was as strong as life, 
and to order into subservience feelings that 
mocked my efforts at self-control. What availed 
the marshaling of arguments against the folly of 
my self-indulgence! Folly! it was madness, 
hopelessness ; but I loved her. 

Her father was one of my parishioners, well 
born and rich; she was his only child. The 


in her curtained pew; she sat with her body 
slightly bent forward, her head raised, and her 
beautiful face, instinct with intellect and enthu- 
siasm, expressive of—. No matter now! I was 
the speaker, and it is not hard to stir the sym- 
pathies of a noble-hearted girl. I was invited to 
the house frequently, and I went. Mr. Ingoldsby 
seemed to have taken a kindly liking to me, and 
his daughter received a great deal of company. 
Where there were so many already, I felt one 
more could not make much difference, and I did 
not deny myself the fatal pleasure of worshiping 
my idol. Ethel’s graceful hospitality and re- 
spectful kindness, by awakening my gratitude, 
increased my unfortunate love. It never de- 
ceived me into self-delusion. That she always 
listened when I spoke, that she always played 
the music that I preferred, and read the books | 
ventured to recommend, only showed me how 
well she read the disadvantages of my lot and 
character, and how generously she was bent on 
doing her part to increase my self-confidence. 
In return, I loved her with a kind of frenzied 
humility that I shall make no attempt to describe. 
It was not that I was a poor curate and she a 
rich lady that I felt her superiority ; if I had 
been titled and wealthier than herself, I should 
have felt the same. She was beautiful and in- 
tellectual, and admired by those whose admira- 
tion was a badge of distinction—but that alone 
would not have moved me. It was her sweet 
dignity, her womanly modesty and shrinking 
from display ; it was the kindliness which always 
courted the inferior or neglected, and the deli- 
cacy which delighted to notice the obscure—it 
was this that bound me. This! far more than 
I can express! I fear at this time I neglected 
my duties. God forgive me—I have been sorely 
punished. I carried all day long one thought 
uppermost ; life was not conscious existence to 
me out of her presence. 

There had been a small dinner-party at Mr. 
Ingoldsby’s, to which I was invited. The even- 
ing came on very stormy, my home was at the 
other end of the town, and my hospitable host 
pressed me to spend the night there. I don’t 
know what induced me to resist so firmly, per- 
haps the evening had shown me I had better go 
—or I dreaded being exposed longer to an in- 
fluence I was beginning to feel it was my duty 
strenuously to resist. 

Ethel looked up—she had not spoken before. 
“Are you determined to go, Mr. Esthwaite ?” 
she asked. “Is there some urgent necessity for 
your exposing yourself in such a storm’ I think 
you ought to consider that where health is so 
valuable as yours, it should not be lightly risked.” 

I shrank from these words ; there was a kind 
of anguish in hearing courtesy express itself 
with the tone and look that love might almost 
have employed. Mr. Ingoldsby had left the 
room; we were alone for the first time in our 
lives. Ethel was standing in her composed 
beauty, in the full light of the fire; yet, as I 
glanced toward her, I thought she did not look 





first time that I saw Ethel Ingoldsby, she was 


so composed as was her wont Round the mouth, 
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and in the ensnaring depths of her expressive 
eyes, there seemed the signs of some inward 
emotion or regret. There was a faint color on 
the cheek, usually so pale; I fancied the hands 
passively folded before her slightly trembled. 
Could it be possible that Ethel was suffering 
from any secret disquiet! Ethel, whom it seem- 
ed imperative to me that the whole world should 
conspire to make happy! Oh! were it so, the 
right of consolation was not mine. I could not 
speak one word without speaking more, I could 
not yield to one impulse but I should lose my 
control over all. And I felt I should do so if I 
staid longer. I renewed my resolution of de- 
parture. I walked to the window and pushed 
back the curtains and blinds. “The rain is 
abating,’ I said, “and I have an early vestry 
meeting to attend to-morrow morning. I feel 
your kindness, but I would rather go, Miss In- 
goldsby.” 

Ethel moved to the window ; her light dress 
touched me as she came near to the spot where 
I was standing. 

She turned toward me with her winning smile 
and tone—*‘ You see, I suppose, rather what you 
wish to see than what really is; I think it rains 
more heavily thanever. You can not go out on 
such a night, Mr. Esthwaite—you must not.” 

There was a movement of her little hand, as 
if in her generous earnestness she would have 
laid it on my arm. 

A vehement impulse seized me to take the 
half-extended hand, and at all risks pour out into 
her ear the story of my love, but I conquered it. 
I felt, however, my resolution was growing 
feebler, my strength weaker. Another moment, 
perhaps, I should lose the power of conflict ; but 
if I could not fight I could fly. “I must go,” I 
said, with what must have appeared strange 
abruptness and ingratitude; and as she still 
looked at me with a half smile of sweet dissua- 
sion, I added passionately, completely thrown 
off my guard—* For mercy’s sake do not attempt 
to detain me—I can not stay !” 

Ethel’s manner changed—her color rose. “‘ My 
father and I would equally regret to detain any 
guest against his will,” she said. “‘ Good-night, 
Mr. Esthwaite.” 

I went home through that heavy storm, but I 
never felt it. An agonizing conviction was up- 
permost. After my conduct of that night I could 
not presume to visit Mr. Ingoldsby’s again. Any 
doubt I had on the subject was removed by the 
cold and distant manners of that gentleman when 
we next chanced to meet. 

Except in church I had lost the feverish hap- 
piness of seeing Ethel. Oh! the storm and 
struggle of that period! It was absolutely nec- 
essary to subdue my love ; I could not live with 
such a hopeless passion raging at my heart ; it 
sapped the springs of duty, it unhinged all my 
powers. 

This reflection roused me to vigorous system- 
atic exertion. True, life had lost its racy savor, 
but the duties of life were none the less binding 





grasp. A heavy cross had been laid upon my 
shoulders, but I must not flinch from the pilgrim- 
age because I had aburdentobear. There was 
a future hope of eternal satisfaction and beati- 
tude. I say not mine was a brilliant conquest 
over self; I did not root out her remembrance. 
I contented myself with subduing passion and 
quieting unrest; what remained I hid in my 
heart. It helped me in my future intercourse 
with my fellow beings to be more tender, to feel 
a heartier sympathy, than would have been pos- 
sible without this hard discipline. 

Some nine months after, Mr. Ingoldsby and 
his daughter ceased to attend my church; but 
long before that I had ceased to look for com- 
prehension and sympathy in Ethel’s upturned 
face, or to write under the iffluence of Ethel’s 
future hearing. I did not ask why they had 
left, but a friend told me. Ethel was going to 
be married. 

They were married, and it was a brilliant 
wedding party. The bridegroom looked tri- 
umphant. The bride—I never looked at her. 
My nerves were at their fullest tension; I felt 
the glance of half a moment would unfit me for 
my duty, and I had resolved to go through with 
it. Mr. Ingoldsby, who had resumed his former 
manner toward me, urged me to return and join 
the bridal breakfast ; but I was compelled to re- 
fuse. ‘I would do myself,” I said, “the honor 
of calling upon him on the morrow, but | was 
not well. A funeral awaited me—he must hold 
me excused.” I watched the gay party to their 
carriages, and then, when the last was out of 
sight, took my way out of the church. As I 
passed the poor-box, I dropped into it, one after 
another, the golden sovereigns which had burnt 
the hand that had not dared to fling away the 
exultant bridegroom’s liberal fee. I went home. 
Once more the struggle was renewed, and once 
more I gained my sad victory. Years passed 
on, but they brought with them no change to me 
but the blessed change of increasing serenity. 
Occasionally I saw Mr. Ingoldsby, and, as was 
natural, he often spoke of his daughter. She 
was well, and so were her little ones, and he said 
she was happy. I never questioned him, nor did 
I ever see her after her marriage. 

Six years of wedded life and she died. I stood 
amazed at the effect of this event upon me. I 
had never expected, never wished to see her 
when living, yet her death taught me that the 
mere knowledge of her existence had given my 
life a charm. 

I was reserved to bear one other stroke. It 
happened one evening, some time after Ethel’s 
death, that Mr. Ingoldsby, upon whom I had 
called, was talking to me on the subject. He 
had fallen into a tone of more than usual kind- 
ness and confidence. “‘ Mr. Esthwaite,” he said, 
at length, “I will tell you a suspicion I would 
not breathe to any other man. I do not think 
Ethel was happy in her marriage. Mr. Fever- 
sham was no doubt a kind and liberal husband, 
but he did not meet all my daughter’s wants. 





because its pleasures had escaped my longing 


You would have satisfied Ethel’s heart and in- 
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tellect both—you might have done so; I had no 
wish but to see her happy.” 

I know not what I said—something incoher- 
ent, no doubt, for his words raised an idea that 
seemed to convulse me by its power of mingled 
agony and rapture. 

“Is it possible, Mr. Esthwaite,” asked my 
companion, ‘that you never read my daughter’s 
heart? I have always considered your conduct 
as that of a man who felt bound to retreat from 
a love he had not the power to return.” 

“My God!” I cried, impelled into the agon- 
ized exclamation as the thought of my lost chance, 
my once possible happiness, passed upon me. 
Mr. Ingoldsby looked at me curiously. I don’t 
know whether he understood me aright; if he 
did not, I had not the heart to explain myself. 

“Well,” he said ; ‘‘it is a painful and delicate 
subject, let it pass! Regrets are vain now ” 

Let it pass! It did pass in time, but that last 
disclosure made all past agony seem feeble. 
Ethel had loved me! When I looked back I 
perceived, I felt that she had. Happiness had 
been offered me in its highest, fullest form, and 
[ had turned my back upon it! Ethel had suf- 
fered then, and through me! I had labored in 
a vain show; I had offered up her peace at the 
same stern altar where I had consumed my own. 

But my readers are weary of this querulous 
story; and I have done. I am calm and self- 
possessed again. Youth has passed long ago, 
and I am advancing with a quickening pace to 
another world. It is no breach of Christian 
fealty to say that I shall weleome the voice 

which shall call me from this hard warfare with 
self and sin, and shall whisper to my dying ear 
—“* Enter into thy rest.” 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SHELLFISH. 

T is well known that what naturalists call the 

erustacea, or in other words crabs, lobsters, 
and the like, change their shells at given intervals, 
at least until they arrive at a very advanced period 
of existence. This change is very complete, ex- 
tending even to the corner of the eyes, to the 
lining membrane of the stomach and the grind- 
ing teeth, with which that stomach is furnished. 
During the years of growth (a period not satis- 
factorily determined) this change of an unyield- 
ing armor is necessary, inasmuch as without it 
the animal could not increase in size, but would 
be forced to remain no larger than what it was 
at first. The effect of the release from a hard 
unyielding encasement is to allow the expansion 
of the whole frame, which suddenly pushes forth 
its growth, and, this being attained, a new coat 
of armor is acquired, to be cast off again at a 
subsequent period. This moult of solid armor 
is termed by naturalists exuviation. 

Reaumur, who watched the progress of exuvia- 
tion on the river crayfish, describes it as attend- 
ed with many efforts and much struggling. A 
few days previous to the commencement of the 
operation (early in autumn), the creature ab- 
stains from all solid nourishment, and the plates 








less than the usual resistance to the pressure of 

the finger. Shortly afterward the crayfish ap 
pears restless, and rubs its legs against each 
other ; it then throws itself on its back, agitates 
its whole body, which appears to become dis. 
tended, until some of the plates are partially burst 
and raised. Some degree of rest follows these 
first struggles, but after a short time the anima! 
again exerts its muscular energy. The back 
plate is now seen to rise gradually from the legs 
beneath, and in about half an hour the animal 
has extricated itself from this portion of its shell. 
By drawing in its head, the antenna, the eyes, 
and the legs are dragged out as from a case, but 
the extrication of the last, being the most difii- 
cult and complicated operation, is not effected 
without great effort, and occasionally even the 
loss of one or more limbs—a matter of the less 
consequence, as they will sprout forth again. 
The hinder parts are withdrawn with less diff- 
culty, the tail-plates being thrown off by a for- 
ward motion, attended with a brisk and stretch- 
ing action. The creature is now seen divested 
of its armor, which is cast off, appearing un- 
broken as if no struggle had ever taken place 
within it. 

In the prawn and the shrimp, the: process of 
exuviation has not, we believe, been rigidly 
watched. 

In the Jobster, the circumstances attending ex- 
uviation, as detailed by Mr. Couch, are differ- 
ent, and this fact is the more surprising when we 
consider how closely allied the river crayfish is 
to the marine lobster. The lobster, to the last, 
is ravenous and vigorous; and instances have 
been known in which, enticed by the bait, it has 
entered into the traps on the very eve of casting 
its shell, insomuch that on the fisherman com- 
mencing to handle his prize, the animal has slip- 
ped away, ‘caving an empty husk as the only 
reward of his labor. A circumstance of this 
kind afforded Mr. Couch the opportunity of giv- 
ing a minute description of the creature, when 
it made its escape (for escape it did), to the no 
small annoyance of the fisherman, who had cal- 
culated on the possession of a prize somewhat 
above the ordinary magnitude. It does not ap- 
pear that any extraordinary struggles or contor- 
tions have been observed im the lobster when 
engaged in delivering itself from its trammels, 
or that the time of moulting is protracted, as in 
the ease with the river crayfish ; moreover it is 
certam that when delivered from its shell, it pos- 
sesses great activity in effecting its escape. 

Reverting to the specimen examined by Mr. 
Couch, it was found that the case of the horns 
and feelers was perfect to their minutest extre- 
mity ; the sheath of the eye-stalk, and the transpa- 
rent covering of the eyes were uninjured; the 
joints of the back part of the body with the tail 
plates were all joined together, and the parts be- 
neath the snout, including the jaws, foot-jaws, 
nipping claws, and legs, with the breast plate, 
the lining of the stomach, ete., formed one con- 





of shell on the back and tail will be found to offer 


nected portion. But how was the escape of the 
animal from its too tightly braced armor effected ! 
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Through the middle of the great back plate ran 
a line as straight as if it had been cut with a 
knife, and evidently formed by a natural process 
of separation. Through this aperture, when ex- 
panded, the animal had made its escape. 

In the common crab, the exuviation takes 
place by a separation of the broad back plate 
from the under plate, the animal lying on its 
back at the time; this division being effected, 
the limbs and other parts are easily withdrawn 
from their sheath. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that previously to this process, both in the 
crab, the lobster, and others, the flesh on the claws 
of the animal shrinks most considerably, other- 
wise the contents of the great claws in particular 
could not be extricated, for it does not appear 
that the shells of the claws in the crab or lob- 
ster are split open. The crab when newly ex- 
tricated somewhat resembles a lump of dough 
inclosed in skin, and has at first only sufficient 
strength to enable it to crawl to some place of 
safety. There it takes as much fluid as will 
suffice to distend the whole body and its skin or 
membrane-like covering which is now delicate, 
flexible, and elastic. There is, in short, a sud- 
den expansion of growth, previous to the growth 
of the fresh plates of armor, which are, of 
course, adapted to the newly acquired bulk of 
the animal. 

In the earlier stages of life, the exuviation 
and sudden pushing forward of growth occur 
several times in the course of the year, but, as 


the animal advances toward maturity, they take 
place at more and more distant intervals, till at 
last exuviation either ceases or occurs only 


after lengthened periods. We suspect that after 
a certain time it ceases, because we have our- 
selves minutely examined a large Norway lobster, 
whose back plate formed a bed, upon which a 
multitude of full-grown mussels were firmly at- 
tached, like a phalanx in dense array, present- 
ing a curious picture. In the British Museum, 
specimens of crabs are to be seen, the back plates 
of which are covered with a close mass of oysters 
or mussels ; and Mr. Couch has found oysters 
2} inches in length, attached to the back plate of 
living crabs. 

It has been stated that the crab, the lobster, 
and others, devour their cast-off covering ; we 
greatly doubt this. We possess the stomach of 
a marine crayfish, filled with the fragments, 
minutely ground, of shell, apparently either of 
its own species or a lobster ; but this does not 
prove the statement ; it merely informs us that 
these shell-fish prey upon each other, the weaker 
falling victims to the stronger. We do not, 
however, positively deny the fact in question, 
for we are well aware that the toad rolls up its 
cast-off cuticle (changed at certain intervals), 
and swallows it at a gulp. 

There is another curious fact in the history 
of crustaceans, to which we may here advert ; 
we allude to the power with which they are en- 
dowed of reproducing their limbs when lost by 
accident. The loss of a leg is of little eonse- 
quence ; solittle so, that when suddenly alarmed, 





a lobster will often throw off its claws with a 
jerk. Indeed, usually when a limb is injured, 
the animal breaks it off at the joint, second to its 
junction with the trunk, where the growth the 
most speedily and certainly commences. No 
pain seems to follow this strange operation ; the 
wound is soon covered with a delicate skin, and 
a new claw is in due time produced. It remains, 
however, unprotected with a hard shell until the 
next time for changing the whole of it arrives, 
and the new limb seldom or never acquires the 
size of the corresponding claw, although equally 
perfect. An analogous circumstance occurs in 
many lizards, and especially the gecko, which 
quickly reproduces a lost tail. 





THE FAMILY FEUD. 
A FRENCH STORY. 

HE families of Piombo and Porta, in the isl- 

and of Corsica, had long been divided by a 
hereditary feud, called in the language of the 
country a vendetta. It was similar to those en- 
mities which in other parts of Europe were in 
former ages handed down from father to son, 
and, before the reign of civilization and of good 
laws, rendered it the first duty of the successor 
to revenge his ancestors upon the family and 
clan of their foes. When Corsica became part 
of France, an attempt was made to put an end 
to the dreadful crimes which these vendettas 
were perpetually causing, but the savage tem- 
perament of the nobles presented a powerful ob- 
stacle to the success of these efforts. France 
herself, torn by internal dissensions, could not 
enforce the supremacy of the law in a distant 
island, and it was not until Napoleon Bonaparte 
got the government of that country into his own 
hands, that a resolute determination was ex- 
pressed of suppressing these outrages in his 
native island, their disastrous consequences being 
well known to that extraordinary individual in 
his earlier history. The last occasion upon 
which the revengeful spirit of the Corsicans was 
displayed in these family broils, took place about 
the time of Napoleon’s election as First Consal 
of the French Republic, and resulted in the 
almost mutual extermination of the two races 
of Piombo and Porta. Such of the family of 
Piombo as escaped the general destruetion took 
tefuge in Paris, and claimed the protection of 
the First Consul. They consisted of the elder 
Piombo, his wife, and daughter, a young child 
of seven years of age, and, as the family of the 
Bona had once been under the protection 
of the Piombos, Napoleon willingly received the 
fugitives, and promised to provide for their fu- 
ture maintenance. 

Bartholomeo di Piombo, at the time of his 
eseape to Paris, was verging upon his sixtieth 
year, but age had neither bent his lofty figure 
nor dulled the fierce expression of his eyes. He 
was distinguished even among his countrymen 
for the sternness and inflexibility of his temper; 
and if he were unrelenting in the pursuit of his 
enemies, he was equally steadfast in vindication 
of his friends. With his character, Napoleon 
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was not unacquainted, and feeling, perhaps, in 
his newly-acquired sovereignty, that the pres- 
ence vf a resolute adherent near his person 
was on many accounts advisable, he gave to his 
Corsican compatriot a post in his household 
which was at once honorable and lucrative. The 
fidelity of Bartholomeo was undoubted, and dur- 
ing the reign of Bonaparte, he was loaded with 
the imperial favors, raised to the dignity of a 
count of the empite, and endowed with ample 
territorial revenues. 

In this elevated position stood Piombo when 
the dynasty of the Bonapartes was precipitated 
from the throne of France, and gave place to the 
possession of the Bourbons. He then retired 
from the palace of the Tuileries, in which he 
had usually resided, and took up his abode in an 
ancient hotel, formerly an appanage of a distin- 
guished refugee family, which he owed to the 
generosity of the dethroned emperor. As cir- 
cumstances had prevented his taking any active 
part in the restoration of Napoleon, or in the 
reign of the Hundred Days, which was con- 
cluded on the plains of Waterloo, the Count di 
Piombo was not excluded from the terms of the 
amnesty, which was promulgated upon the se- 
cond return of Louis XVIII. But from that 
time, he lived secluded in his own domestic pri- 
vacy, preserving the cold reserve of an attached 
adherent of the exiled family. Upon the brow 
of the old count hung a cheerless though imper- 
turbable air, while in his large mansion a uni- 
form stillness seemed to harmonize with the 
melancholy feelings of its inmates. His aged 
consort and his youthful daughter were the only 
beings who participated his solitude, and tended 
to alleviate its weight and misery. 

Before the overthrow of Napoleon, Ginevra 
di Piombo, the count’s daughter, had mingled in 
the splendor and pomp of the imperial court, of 
which her grace and beauty had made her a dis- 
tinguished ornament. Though the exterior ad- 
vantages she possessed—beauty, rank, fortune, 
and the favor of an emperor—seemed to have 
insured her many offers of marriage, yet either 
her disinclination to leave her parents alone, or 
the admiration rather than affection which she 
was calculated to command in society, had 
hitherto kept her heart and person disengaged. 
When the events of the political world drove the 
family into retirement, Ginevra felt even more 
happy than she had done in the turmoil of a 
court-life, and, with an admirable fortitude, de- 
voted herself to the care of parents whose only 
solace in life was now in her—the last and dear- 
est of their children. 

After the second return of the Bourbons, and 
while Paris was witness of many scenes of mas- 
sacre, it was dangerous for an officer in the uni- 
form of the Imperial Guard to appear abroad. 
Many of the officers, indeed, of that celebrated 
corps were proscribed by name, and even those 
who were not so peculiarly designated, found it 
expedient to seek shelter until the fury of re- 
venge was a little allayed. While the storm was 
at its height, a young man in the condemned 





uniform had taken refuge in the house of a paint- 
er and eminent artist in Paris, who was known 
to be a warm partisan of the late dynasty. As 
a vigilant search was maintained by the armed 
police, in the course of which the residences of 
such persons were repeatedly visited and rap- 
sacked, it was necessary for the artist to exercise 
an extreme caution in succoring the fugitive 
soldier. He concealed the presence of so dan- 
gerous an inmate even from his wife, and 
secreted him in a closet partitioned off from the 
saloon in which he gave lessons in painting to 
several young ladies of the higher classes. This 
workshop or painting-room was apart from his 
residence, and, for the benefit of light, placed at 
the top of an adjoining building in the same 
court-yard. This was the place which the gener 
ous painter selected as the least likely to be 
suspected, at the same time that it permitted the 
proscribed officer a means of exercise and relax- 
ation when the room was cleared of the pupils, 
as the painter was the only person of his own 
household who ever entered it. 

Ginevra di Piombo had for two or three years 
been a constant attendant at the work-room of 
M. Servin, the painter alluded to; and both from 
the admirabie talents she displayed in the art, 
and the well-known attachment of her father to 
the cause of Napoleon, she was treated by him 
with the highest respect. At this time, when 
her occupations were so much curtailed, Ginevra 
was accustomed to devote a more than usual at- 
tention to this elegant and fascinating accom- 
plishment. Thus she was often left behind by 
her companions, who were either less enthu- 
siastic in the art, or had a more varied scale of 
amusements. On one occasion, when Ginevra 
had been so intent upon her pursuit as not only 
to be left alone, but to be surprised by the shades 
of evening, as she was preparing hurriedly to 
depart, she was astounded at beholding the door 
of the closet gently opened, and a young officer, 
in a blue and red uniform, with the imperial 
eagle, tread softly into the room. Equal sur- 
prise and embarrassment appeared on the coun- 
tenances of the young couple as they surveyed 
each other; and it was fortunate, that precisely 
at this moment M. Servin ascended the stair- 
case, and entered the apartment. Instantly 
comprehending how this unexpected interview 
had occurred, he stepped toward the officer, and 
said to him: ‘‘ Monsieur, Louis, you are too im- 
patient in your confinement, but you have nothing 
to fear from this'young lady. She is the daugh- 
ter of an old friend of the Emperor, so we may 
make her a confidante in your secret.” 

The air of sympathy which was already on 
the features of Ginevra assured the young sol- 
dier sufficiently of this truth, even if her beauty 
had not already disposed him to regard her with 
an entire dependence. ‘“ You are wounded, sir’” 
said she with much emotion. 

“It is a trifle,” replied he; “the wound is 
nearly closed.” 

His left arm was suspended in a sling, and 
the paleness of his features bespoke a suffering 
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which his words belied. Two young beings 
brought together in a situation so affecting, 
could scarcely fail to be united by a reciprocal 


sentiment. Ginevra, thus called upon to act as 
the guardian and protectress of a brave soldier, 
suffering in a cause she had been taught to be- 
lieve as holy and patriotic, felt all the enthusias- 
tic generosity natural to her sex, arise in favor 
of the oppressed and wounded hero. He, on the 
contrary, beheld in her something more than 
human, when benevolence and commiseration 
were joined to a grace so bewitching and a 
beauty in itself so attractive. The scene itself 
was calculated to impress a tender feeling in- 
delibly upon the mind. The softened light, the 
romance of the incident, the danger to all con- 
cerned—every thing conspired to produce those 
sensations which, seeming to spring only from 
a feeling mind, yet link hearts together. Gine- 
yra, yet unconscious how deeply the emotion 
had sunk in her breast, offered her father’s purse 
and influence in aid and protection of the soldier 
M. Servin, more prudent, begged her to pre- 
serve for some short time the secret even from 
her father, lest he might be in any way compro- 
mised with the government, assuring her that 
the fugitive was quite safe in his present hiding- 
place. The officer himself joined in this request ; 
and as there was something delicious in the re- 
flection, that she alone was thought worthy of 
being intrusted with the fate of a warrior of Na- 
poleon, she consented to abstain from any at- 
tempts to alleviate his present misfortune further 
than to beguile the tediousness of his confine- 
ment by her prolonged presence in the saloon. 
From that day, Ginevra passed hours in the 
work-room when all were gone, and he only 
present who had become to her an object of so 
intense an interest. She held the brush in her 
hand, but it seldom touched the easel, while 
Louis sat by her side, speaking with a fervid 
eloquence from his eyes. Their conversation 
was short and broken, for with lovers a mono- 
syllable expresses more than the labored para- 
graphs of oratory. Sometimes she sung, in a 
subdued tone, a plaintive air of Italy ; and she 
was delighted to find that Louis was perfect 
master of the soft dialect which was her own 
native tongue. From such means, which seem 
to derive force from their simplicity, is affection 
most firmly strengthened, until it becomes a 
passion to which life itself is subordinate. That 
the conduct of Ginevra in thus submitting to 
what must strictly be considered a clandestine 
intimacy, was improper and inexcusable, must 
certainly be allowed, and the result furnishes 
the strongest moral which could be drawn from 
behavior so inconsiderate. 
The lengthened visits of Ginevra to M. Servin’s 
now began to attract the notice of the old count 
and his wife, who so idolized her that her short- 
est absence was regarded withimpatience. They 
therefore expressed their surprise that she should 
devote so much time to painting when it caused 


by so unusual a spectacle, eagerly demanded the 
cause. His question only redoubled her con- 
fusion. 

“ You are going to surprise us with a picture, 
then?” said the count, taking her by the hand. 
“No,” replied she with a sudden energy; “a 
falsehood shall not even once escape the lips of 
your daughter—I am not painting.” 

“What are you doing, then? I trust you are 
engaged in no improper intimacy *” 

“‘ Not improper, I should think,” she replied 
“Explain,” cried the father; “tell me all.” 
Ginevra, thus importuned, explained how she 
had become acquainted with M. Louis, and the 
interest which he had excited in her bosom. 

No declaration could afflict more vehemently 
the feelings of the old Corsican. He regarded 
his daughter’s affections as peculiarly his own, 
as due exclusively to himself and her mother. 
The idea of another person participating in her 
love, he entertained with abhorrence. Those 
childish caresses which he now bestowed upon 
her in his doting fondness he must see indulged 
in by another. His daughter seemed to forsake 
him in his old age and in his desolation—to cast 
him aside as if she loathed him. Such was the 
selfish conclusion to which the suspicious mind 
of Piombo led him. He at once forbade Ginevra 
to think more of her young admirer. She be- 
sought and entreated him to consider thct her 
happiness was at stake It was in vain—he 
would hear nothing, but declared imperatively 
she should never marry in his lifetime. So em- 
phatic a denunciation aroused the downcast spirit 
of his own descendant. “ But I wll marry,” 
said she with a fierceness equal to his own; 
‘“‘ your sentence is inhuman.” 

The determination of Ginevra thus expressed 
seemed to awe and confound the old count. He 
resumed his seat without saying a word. His 
wife now interposed, and took the part of the 
daughter. Ginevra cast herself at her father’s 
feet. ‘I will still love you and live with you, 
my dear father,” she cried ; “I will never for- 
sake you !” 

“‘ Bartholomeo was at last moved. When he 
learned that the young man was a captain of the 
Imperial Guard, that he had fought at Waterloo, 
and, though wounded, had been among the last 
to leave that fatal field, he consented to interest 
himself in his behalf, and to receive him into his 
own house. 

A high official personage had been indebted to 
the Count di Piombo during the Imperial rule 
for an important favor, and through his influ- 
ence he now procured the pardon of M. Louis. 
He was even placed on the roll of officers avail- 
able for service. Ginevra flew with undissem- 
bled rapture to convey this gratifying account to 
her lover Having laid aside his uniform for a 
suit of plain clothes, he accompanied her to her 
father’s house. She led him up the stairs, trem- 
bling with anxiety lest the old count should not 
like him. Piombo was sitting in a window re- 





them unhappiness. 
could reply only with tears. Her father, excited 


To such an appeal, Ginevra | cess in the large saloon, with a grave and for- 


bidding aspect. They advanced toward him, 
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and Ginevra thus presented her lover: “My 
father,” said she, “1 present to you a gentleman 
whom you will feel pleasure in seeing. This is 
Monsieur Louis, who fought four paces from the 

Emperor at Mount St. Jean.” 

The count did not rise nor relax the severity 
of his features. ‘ You wear no decoration, sir, 
I observe,” said he coldly. 

“It does not become an officer of Napoleon 
under present circumstances,” answered M. 
Louis, with some timidity. 

The reply seemed to gratify the prejudices of 
the old man, though he said nothing. Madame 
di Piombo, to break a silence which was at once 
harsh and uncourteous, hazarded a remark. 
“What a singular resemblance,” exclaimed she, 
“this young gentleman has to the family of the 
Portas!” 

“Tt is only natural,” replied the young man, 
upon whom the eyes of old Piombo glared with 
the fury of a demon; “I belong to that family.” 

“A Porta!” shoutedthecount. ‘‘ Yourname?” 

“ Luigi Porta,” replied the officer. 

Piombo arose slowly, under an emotion too 
strong for utterance. His countenance grew 
livid with rage. His wife took his arm, and 
drew him gently toward the door. They left 
the room together, Bartholomeo directing a ges- 
ture of vengeance against the unfortunate youth, 
and a look of horror at his equally wretched 
daughter. 

“* What misery in a word !” said Ginevra ina 
tone of anguish. “ Did you not know that our 
family and yours are hereditary enemies!” 

“No,” answered her lover; “I was carried 
from Corsica when I was six years old, on ac- 
count.of some misfortune which happened to my 
father, but I never knew what it was. I was 
educated at Genoa with my mother's uncle, and 
when I left him to enter the army, he told me I 
had a powerful enemy in France, and that I 
should therefore take the name of Louis only, by 
which I have been always known. He told me, 
likewise, our estate was seized ; and since that 
time I have been engaged in active service. 

“ You must quit this house,” said Ginevra. 

“Is, then, this fearful hatred of our fathers 
between us too!” asked he as he took her hand. 

“T can not find it so in my heart,” she re- 
plied ; “‘ but do not now stay since your safety 
may be threatened. I will find means to com- 
municate with you—but be upon your guard, 
and it is against my own father I warn you.” 

“So saying, she conducted him again to the 
door, and seeing him safely into the street, bade 
him adieu with all the warmth of affection she 
had ever previously exhibited. 

Ginevra flew to her own room, not for the 
purpose of dissolving into useless tears, but to 
enter upon a serious commune with herself as 
to the course she should pursue. The fearful 
question she had to solve was, whether she 
should sacrifice her love, and the happiness of 
Louis and herself, to gratify the implacable 
hatred of her father; or to surrender her home, 
her station, her parents, in favor of a man whom 





jer worldly consideration called upon her to 

That her father would be immovable 
su us denunciation, she knew too well. Yet, 
when did youthful hope despair? She resolved 
to attempt to argue with him, to reason, to en. 
treat. She could not consent to give up her 
love for a feud. Besides, she had pledged her 
faith; and when she thought of Louis, alone and 
without a friend in the world, a generous sym. 
pathy moistened her eyes and nerved her resolu- 
tion. She determined still to love him and to 
marry him, even should the paternal malediction 
fall upon her. The resolute mind of Bartholo- 
meo was inherited by his daughter, and, though 
she felt for him all the affection and respect 
natural to their relation, she believed herself not 
bound to obey what to her seemed a cruel and 
unjust command. With such sentiments, she 
descended to the saloon, in which the old count 
and his wife were sitting in a mournful silence. 

The conversation between the father and daugh- 
ter was not long. Piombo expressed at once his 
irreversible decree. “ Who espouses not my 
quarrel,” said he, “‘is not of my family. While 
I live, a Porta shall not be my son-in-law. Such 
is my sentence." 

Ginevra attempted to show that she had no 
reason to partake of his enmity ; that Louis Porta, 
who was only six years old when he left Corsica, 
could have done him no harm; that it was a 
Christian duty to forgive and not to revenge an 
injury even when inflicted. Her arguments were 
im vain. 

“He is a Porta,” replied the implacable old 
man, “and that is enough.” 

She then prayed him to regard her happiness, 
to reflect that, by indulging his hate against an 
imaginary enemy, he destroyed the peace of mind 
and the life of his own child. She begged her 
mother to join in her entreaties ; but Bartholomeo 
was inflexible. ‘‘ Then, in spite of you,” said 
Ginevra, “‘ he shall be my husband !” 

“T will rather see you dead,” rejoined her 
parent, clenching his bony hand. So saying, he 
threw her from him. “ Begone!” said he, “| 
have no longer a daughter. I will not give you 
my curse, but I abandon you; you have now no 
father !” 

He now conducted her to the street, and closed 
the door upon her. Ginevra proceeded to place 
herself under the protection of Madame Servin, 
the wife of the painter, who had always express- 
ed great friendship for her, until the day when 
she should be united to Luigi Porta. But she 
was destined to experience the insults which are 
prepared for those who act contrary to the usages 
of the world. Madame Servin did not approve 
of her conduct, and begged to be excused from 
receiving her under her present circumstances. 
Louis, therefore, obtained for her a small lodging 
with a respectable matron, near to that he had 
himself for some time occupied. Here she re- 
mained until the marriage could be solemnized. 
Her mother had traced her retreat, and sent her 
a variety of things necessary for a young wife, 





together with a purse of money. A short note 
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unknown to the count, and contrary to his in- | 
junctions. In her desolation, this mark of ma- | 
ternal kindness drew from Ginevra a flood of | 


accompanied the present, stating that it was sent | reproach to her husband, who was determined no 


longer to sit in idleness, while his wife worked 
incessantly. After long consideration, he felt 
himself equal to no employment save that of 


tears and a feeling of remorse, which the conso- | copying legal or other documents. He made a 


lations of Louis alone could efface. 

At length the day of the marriage arrived. | 
Ginevra saw no one around her to hail the event. 
Louis procured two witnesses, who were neces- | 
sary to attest the ceremony. One of them had | 
been in the company he commanded in the Guards, 
and was now keeper of a livery-stable. The other 
was a butcher, the landlord of the house which 
was to be their future residence. These good 
people attended upon the occasion, as if an ordina- 
ry affair of business was to be transacted. They 
were dressed neatly and plainly, though nothing 
announced that they made part of a nuptial-féte. 
Ginevra herself was simply habited, conforming 
to her fortune, and an air of gravity, if not of 
coldness, seemed to reign around. 

As the church and the mayor’s office were not 
far distant, Louis gave his arm to the bride, and, 
followed by the two witnesses, they proceeded 
on foot to the place of their espousal. After the 
formalities were gone through, and their names 
signed, Luigi and Genevra were united. It was 
with difficulty they got an old priest to celebrate 
their union, and to give it the Church’s benedic- 
tion, since the ecclesiastics were all eager in their 
services to more distinguished couples. The 
priest hastened over the ceremony, and after 
uniting them before God, asthe mayor had united 
them according to law, he finished the mass, and 
leftthem. The marriage being thus celebrated 
in its two forms, they quitted the church, and 
Louis conducted his wife to their humble res- 
idence. 

For the space of a year from their union as 
man and wife, Louis and Ginevra enjoyed as per- 
fect a happiness as could fall to the lot of mor- 
tals. Though living far apart from luxury or 
extravagance, they were too much lovers toregard 
either as essential to their bliss. The time passed 
gayly onward, and unheeded by the youthful 
couple, who could not part even for an hour. If 
Ginevra ever thought of her parents, it was to 
regret that they could not view and share her hap- 
piness. But with the expiration of the year, came 
care to corrode their joy. With the buoyant feel- 
ing of youth, unacquainted with the horrors of 
poverty, they laughed at its approach. “I can 
paint, my Louis,” said Ginevra ; ‘‘-we can easily 
support ourselves.” And she prepared to exer- 
cise those talents for her subsistence which in 
other days had tended to her amusement. She 
executed copies from the old masters, and Louis 
set out to sell them. But he was ignorant of 
their value, and of the persons from whom to ob- 
tain it. He was content to sell them to an old- 
furniture broker at a very low price. Yet Ginevra 

was pleased to find that her exertions could earn 
money, and help to maintain her Louis and her- 
self. She redoubled her assiduity, and finished 
several pieces; she labored with the zeal and 


tour round the offices of the attorneys and not- 
| aries of Paris, soliciting papers to copy. He thus 
| added to their uncertain income, and, by the ex- 
ercise of industry, they kept poverty at a distance, 
and beat back the approach of want. At length 
the hour of suffering and mental anguish arrived, 
as it will sooner or later to individuals so situ- 
ated. 

At a certain season of the year the law offices 
in Paris are free from business ; and for nearly 
four months Louis Porta was thrown out of em- 
ployment. His wife had not for some time had 
the brush in her hand, as she had just given birth 
toa son. The fees of the medical men had been 
raised by disposing of part of their furniture. 
The remainder would have speedily followed, had 
not the landlord seized it for rent. The wretched 
husband saw his wife pining for lack of susten- 
ance, and the infant sucking a dry and exhausted 
breast. He was without the means of procuring 
a morsel of bread. With the madness of despair 
he rushed into the street, and wandered in the 
midst of the brilliant equipages which crowded 
the city, and of that reckless luxury which seems 
so insulting to poverty. He passed by the shops 
of money-changers, where heaps of gold were ex- 
posed, one solitary piece from which would have 
rendered him frantic with joy. But no resource 
opened itself in his extremity. Any thing seemed 
just, if he could save the life of Ginevra—to 
steal, to rob, to murder. To what crime his 
frenzy might have led him, is doubtful ; but for- 
tune saved him from its commission. He had 
turned his steps unconsciously toward the hotel 
of the Count di Piombo. When he arrived at it, 
the gate stood open. He entered, and sprang up- 
stairs. In amoment he stood before Piombo, who 
was seated near the fire, for the night was cold 
and wet. 

“Who are you?” cried the old count, starting 
up in.alarm. 

“Your daughter’s husband,” answered Luigi. 

‘‘And where is my daughter?” he asked, with 
a trembling accent. 

“On her death-bed from starvation !” shouted 
Louis with wildness. 

“Not yet dead!” 

“ No.” 

“Ts there any hope left!” urged the father 
eagerly. 

“A piece of gold may save her, if it be speed- 
ily applied,” replied the husband. 

“ Here is my purse,” said Piombo ; “ tell Gin- 
evra I have pardoned her, and she may come and 
see me.” 

“ She will not come in this world, I fear,” an- 
swered Luigi, as he took the purse and flew from 
the room. 

“Shall we not follow him, and see our daugh- 
ter—our Ginevra *” said the old man to his wife, 





ardor of a proselyte. Her exertions conveyed a 





who had sat immovable during the preceding dis- 
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course, while the first tears he ever shed fell 
down his furrowed cheeks. 

“O yes—with all speed!” cried Madame di 
Piombo. She rang the bell. ‘* Order a coach to 
the door instantly,” said she to the servant who 
appeared. 

At midnight the aged parents entered the room 
of their unfortunate child. Ginevra had just ex- 
pired; her infant was also dead. Louis hung 
over the wretched bed upon which they were 
extended. The physician whom he had procured 
in his haste had taken up his hat to depart. It 
was a scene to move the iron heart even of Pi- 
ombo. “ Our feud is at an end,” said he to Luigi 
Porta. ‘“ There lie the last of my race. I am 
a miserable, broken-hearted old man. I suffer 
punishment from God for not hearkening to her 
who is now anangel. Yes, Porta, this is a scene 
on which thy father might have gloated ; but with 
the corpse of my daughter I bury my enmity.” 

Such was the concluding scene in the history 
of the feud betwixt the families of Piombo and 
Porta, and which can not be contemplated with- 
out producing the moral reflection, that the 

daughter’s imprudence and disobedience was not 
more severely punished than the unchristian en- 
mity and hard-heartedness of the father. 





STORY OF THE BURNING SHIP. 


ATE in the autumn of 18—, I happened to 
be in the southern part of the United States, 
when some affairs of importance required my 
speedy appearance in Italy. The delay which 
would have occurred by coming to New York to 
embark, and the inconvenience of traveling by 
land at that season, incuced me to engage a pas- 
sage. at once in a vessel which was about to sail 
from Charleston, laden with cotton for Mar- 
seilles. The ship was commanded-by Captain 
S——,, who was also the owner_of the cargo. 
Without any noteworthy occurrence, we had 
arrived within a few days’ sail of the coast of 
Spain, when we spoke a ship which had just 
come from Marseilles; the vessels exchanged 
the latest papers of their respective countries, 
and went on again in their several courses. 
When the French gazettes were opened within 
our ship, our captain read with unexpected de- 
light, that so small was the supply of cotton in 
the market, and so strong the demand for it, 
that the next vessel which arrived with a freight 
of it might command almost any price which 
the avarice of the owner should dictate. The 
wind, which had been for some days setting a 
little toward the south, was at this time getting 
round to the east, and promised to bring us with- 
out delay directly to the Mediterranean. The cap- 
tain perceived that, by availing himself to the ut- 
most of this freshening breeze, he might, pretty 
certainly realize a splendid fortune ; a consider- 
ation which, as he had for years struggled with 
little success in the pursuit of wealth, filled him 
with the most enthusiastic joy. Every sail was 
expanded to the wind, and we advanced with the 


scried to the west, apparently directly in the 
course which we were making ; as we proceed. 
ed briskly, however, it fell considerably to the 
south of us, and we perceived that it was a ship 
on fire. The light increased every moment, and 
the signal-guns fell upon our ears with distress. 
ing rapidity. The captain was at this time pac- 
ing the deck, as he had done almost constantly 
since the intelligence had reached him from the 
passing vessel, for the restlessness of expectation 
scarcely allowed him to repose for a moment. 
His eye was directed resolutely toward the north; 
and though the light now glared unshunnable, 
and the frequent shots could not be unheard, 
and the commotion and exclamations of the 
passengers could not be unnoticed, his glance 
never fell upon the object which engrossed al] 
others. 

After a few moments of intense wonder and 
excitement among the passengers and crew at 
the silence of the captain, the steersman called 
to him, and asked if he should not turn out to 
the distressed vessel ; but the other rudely or- 
dered him to attend to his own concerns. A 
little while after, at the solicitation of the whole 
company on board, I went up to the captain, 
and said to him, that I deemed it my duty to in- 
form him, that the universal desire of his crew 
was that relief should be given to the burning 
ship. He replied with agitation, that the vessel 
could not be saved, and that he should only lose 
the wind ; and immediately went down to the 
cabin, and locked the door. He was a kind- 
hearted man by nature, and, on ordinary occa- 
sions, few would have taken greater trouble to 
benefit a fellow being. But the prospect of 
riches was too much for his virtue ; the hope 
of great gain devoured all the better feelings of 
his nature, and made his heart as hard as stone 
If his mother had shrieked from the flames, I do 
not believe that he would have turned from his 
course. 

The crew, in this condition of things, had no- 
thing to do but to lament the master’s cruelty, 
and submit to it. They watched the fiery mass, 
conscious that a large company of their brethren 
was perishing within their sight, who, by their 
efforts, might probably be saved. It was not for 
several hours that the captain appeared again 
upon the deck, and from his appearance then, I 
imagine that the conflict during his solitude must 
have been severe and trying. I stood near him 
as he came up. His face had a rigid yet anx- 
ious look—the countenance of a man who braved, 
yet feared some shock. His back was turned to 
the quarter from which we came, and in that 
position he addressed to me calmly some in- 
different observations. While the conversation 
went on, he cast frequent and hurried glances 
to the south and east, till his eyes had swept the 
whole horizon, and he had satisfied himself that 
the ship was no longer in view; he then turned 
fully round, and with an affected gayety, but a 
real uneasiness which was apparent in the ran- 





greatest rapidity. 
On the following morning, a light was de- 


dom character of his remarks, drew out his glass, 
and having, by long and scrutinizing examina- 
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tion, satisfied his fears, at length recovered his 
composure. 

When we reached our destination, I found a 
ship just preparing to sail for Florence, and I 
took my passage, leaving the captain to dispose 
of his cargo at his pleasure. About eight months 
after this, when I had almost forgotten the oc- 
currence, I was sitting in the private parlor of a 
London hotel, when a letter was put into my 
hands from Captain S——. It stated that the 
writer, who was in the city, had heard of my 
arrival, and would esteem it a very great kind- 
ness if I would visit him at my earliest leisure ; 
my coming would be of the utmost importance 
to himself and others; his servant, it added, 
waited to show me the way. I immediately set 
out to comply with the request. 

Upon entering the room, I was shocked at the 
change which had taken place in his appearance. 
He was thin, pale, and haggard, with a wildness 
of eye that almost indicated that his reason was 
unsettled. He testified much joy at seeing me, 
and desiring me to be seated, began his communi- 
cation. 

“T have taken the liberty,” said he, “ of desir- 
ing your company at this time, because you are 
the only person in London to whom I can ven- 
ture to make application ; and I am going to lay 
upon you a commission, to which I am sure you 
will not object. The circumstances of our voy- 
age to Marseilles will occur to your mind with- 
out my repeating them. I sold my cargo upon 
the most advantageous terms, and was rendered 
at once a rich man. The possession of wealth 
was new to me, and its enjoyment added, in my 
case, to its usual gratification, the charm of nov- 
elty. In the capital of Paris I spent many weeks 
of the highest pleasure, until one day, on enter- 


ing a cafe, I took up a gazette, and my eyes fell | 


upon an account of the awful burning of a Brit- 
ish man-of-war. The announcement fell upon 
me like the bolt of heaven. My heart beat and 
my frame shivered, but I read every word of the 
article. The vessel which I passed the day be- 
fore had seen the light from a great distance, 
and immediately put back to render assistance, 
but arrived too late to rescue more than two of 
the crew. They reported that a vessel passed to 
the north of them within half an hour’s sail, but 
paid no regard to the repeated signals ; upon the 
commander of that ship, the article concluded, 
must rest the loss of 200 persons. 

““My peace of mind was gone forever. My 
ingenuity could devise no sophistry which sug- 
gested comfort. Wherever I went that day, I 
was haunted by remorse. I retired to bed, that 
I might forget in sleep the tortures of the day ; 
but a terrific dream brought before my mind the 
whole scene of the conflagration, with the roar 
of the signal-guns. I awoke with horror. Thrice 
on the same night did I compose myself to sleep, 
and thrice was I awakened by the repetition of 
the dream. For many hours on the succeeding 
day my spirits were shockingly depressed, but 
the gay company which I frequented gradually 
testored me to serenity, and by night I was tol- 
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erably composed. But the evening again brought 
terror; the same vision rushed upon my mind, 
and racked it to agony whenever I fell into a 
slumber. Perceiving that if I yielded to this 
band of tormentors, I should quickly be mad- 
dened by suffering, I resolved to struggle with 
remorse, and to harden my heart against con- 
science. I succeeded always, when awake, in 
mastering the emotion, but no power on earth 
could shield me from the torments of sleep. Im- 
agining at length that the prostrate position of 
my bed might be one cause of the vividness of 
my dreams, I took the resolution of sleeping up- 
right in a chair, while my servant watched by 
me. But no sooner did my head drop upon my 
breast in incipient slumber, than the fire again 
tortured my brain ; the booming guns again rang 
upon my inward ear. I sought all diversions ; I 
wandered over Europe, seeking to relieve my- 
self from the domination of this fancy by per- 
petual change of sights and succession of sounds, 
but in vain. Daily the horrid picture more and 
more enslayed my imagination, until at length, 
even in waking, while my eye rested on vacancy, 
a burning ship was painted in the air, and with 
my waking ears I heard the eternal guns. The 
horror has absorbed my being. I am separated 
by a circle of fire from the world; I breathe the 
stifling air of hell. Even now, I see nothing bat 
the wide sea and the incessant flame upon it; I 
hear now the agonizing signals—boom ! boom !” 

The unfortunate man paused fora moment, and 
I never yet saw such anguish upon human face 
He resumed in a few moments his account. 

“This must soon end. I know I shall not sur. 
vive many hours. I am dying of a raging fever, 
but I will have no advice or assistance. The pur- 
pose for which I have sent for you is briefly this 
the whole sum of money which I gained by my 
ship’s cargo is in the Bank of England. I shal! 
order in my will that every cent of it shall be at 
your disposal. I wish you to discover the fam- 
ilies of those who perished in this vessel; you 
will learn their names by inquiring at the Ad- 
miralty. Distribute to them every cent of this 
money. You will not deny the last request of a 
dying man? promise me that you will faithfully 
perform my wish.” 

I gave him the promise which he desired, and 
left him. 

That night Captain S—— was no more. 








INHABITANTS OF A DROP OF WATER. 
pees sah NG a globule of water to the mag- 

nifying glasses of a microscope, we are at 
once astonished by the multitude and variety of 
living creatures presented to our notice. Wha: 


diversity of size and shape! They can only be 
compared to funnels and cylinders, fans and 
flasks, tops, bells and trumpets, globes and stars, 
fruits and flowers, tadpoles, fish, beetles, ser- 
pents, etc. Equally varied are their movements. 
Some creep and drag their slow length along; 
others sport and dance, or whirl and dart, with 
amazing rapidity, through the waters of this 
tiny ecean ; and yet they no more interfere with 
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the progress one of another than do the stars in 
the firmament. 

Here is a drop 
of stagnant water 
magnified six hun- 
dred times its orig- 
inal size. These 
living beings ap- 
pear too close to- 
gether to admit of 
the existence of a 
greater number; 
and yet it is con- 
sidered that such 

a drop contains forms of life, which—to what- 
ever perfection microscopic power may attain— 
human perseverance will never accurately de- 
tect. A cubic inch of stagnant water is calcu- 
lated to contain more than 800,000,000 of living, 
active, and organized beings. 

To add to the astonishment which a contem- 
plation of the vast number of these atoms of life 
excites, it is to be observed, that these creatures 
are endowed with a diversity of organs. In 
some a mouth has been discovered, in others 
digestive apparatus; in some an eye, and in 
others organs of locomotion. Nor is color want- 
ing: they are either red, green, blue, or black ; 
yellow, scarlet, sandy, lilac, or a mixture of 
these and other colors. . 

Some ot these little animals are so nearly al- 
lied to the vegetable world, that botanists claim 
them as a part of their system. Indeed so grad- 
ually and imperceptibly do their confines blend, 
that it is at present utterly impossible to define 
exactly where vegetable existence ceases, and 
animal life begins. The annexed engraving 
represents some 
of the doubtful, 
or imperfectly 
developed forms 
of animal life ; 
all of which have 
one or more 
shells. It will 
be observed that 
several of the 
fossil animal- 
cules here rep- 
resented are 
grouped togeth- 
er. Some ad- 
here side by side, each successive tube pro- 
truding beyond its predecessor, somewhat re- 
sembling the pipes of an organ; others have a 
straight shell, three or four times longer than 
broad, and which viewed sideways has the ap- 
pearance of a spindle (we have given a dorsal 
view); and others are elongated and slightly 
attenuated in the middle. These are called zig- 
zag or true stick animalcules. Inclosed in tubes 
of a prismatic shape, in the form of a long flat 
tibbon, are the fragile little wand animalcules. 
The round chain animalcules are four together. 
The rayed box animalcule has acylindrical form ; 
while another of the species has a cellular shape, 


FOSSIL ANIMALCULES. 
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and is of a disc form, with six internal partitions 
The little ship animalcule has the appearance 
of a weaver’s shuttle, with two openings in the 
ventral surface, and two on the back; but it is 
undetermined to what purposes these openings 
are applied. Yet these creatures ~ have been 
ascertained to be able to move on their own 
axes, and to progress in a manner that we are 
unable to understand, because we can not see 
the organs producing locomotion. How amazing 
to behold flinty tubes, “‘ marching in regiments, 
keeping the same form, and never varying from 
that order of procedure in which they set out!” 
Surely here is sufficient to excite profound ad- 
miration of the skill of Him who knoweth neither 
great nor small, and lead to a devout adoration 
of that Power who created all things “by the 
word of His mouth.” 

An interesting fact with reference to the fossil 
animalcules may here be noticed. Ehrenberg 
states that the flinty shells of these creatures 
form indestructible earths, stones, and rocky 
masses; and adds, “‘ With lime and soda, we 
may prepare glass out of invisible animalcules, 
use them as flints, probably prepare iron from 
them, and use the mountain meal, composed of 
them, as food in hunger.” Another writer, in 
his “Thoughts on a Pebble,” observes: ‘“ In- 
vestigation has shown that a great proportion 
of the mass of the (flinty) pebble is actually 
composed of the aggregated fossil skeletons of 
animalcules, so minute as to elude our unassist- 
ed vision—yet revealed to us in all their delicacy 
of structure on the application of the micro- 
scope.” The layers of flint in chalk beds are 
considered to be formed of the silicious coverings 
of these little creatures. The edible clay of 
Samarang and the bread of the Finns consist in 
part of their shells.* Ten millions of millions 
of the creatures forming this earth would prob- 
ably be required to fill the space of a cubic inch. 
The thought is overwhelming! But this is not 
all. The polishing slate so much in request, 
and the hone by which we give an edge to the 
razor and mechanical tools, are composed of 
myriads of these animalcules. Yea, every grain 
of dust on which we set our feet may have been 
a living creature ! 


THE PROTEUS IN VARIOUS ASSUMED SHAPES. 


We now give attention to some of the more 


* According to Dr. Carpenter, this earth contains abov: 
80 per cent. its weight in animal matter. 
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perfectly developed forms of animal life; but 
must, from want of space, pass over many that 
it would be otherwise interesting to contemplate. 
The Proteus consists of a gray-looking mass of 
jelly; and though its original shape may be 
termed globular, it is always changing, shooting 
out a variety of rays, forming temporary oars 
for locomotion, or accommodating its figure to 
that of the animalcule it is about to swallow. 
The flask animaleule is a very beautiful little 
creature. It resembles a Florence flask of such 
dimensions as to be barely visible to the naked 
eye. The moutlris surrounded by a number of 
animated hairs which move as in the Proteus. 
The engraving represents this little creature in 








FLASK ANIMALCULE. 


its ordinary state, preparing to swallow prey 
almost as large as itself, having the victim par- 
tially, and then wholly swallowed. 

We have now before us a species called Gonia, 
or tablet animalcules. ‘They have a single shell, 


GONIA. 


and, in process of self-division, develop themselves 
in clusters, in the form of a four-cornered tablet 
or plate. The breast-plate Gonium is of a beauti- 
fully transparent green color, and is so called, be- 
cause, in clusters of sixteen bodies, it is disposed 
in a quadrangular form, like the jewels in the 
breast-plate of the Jewish high-priest. The shell 
of each single creature is nearly round, and re- 
sembles a mantle, which they are able to cast off, 
and form anew. The power which these little 
creatures possess, when their size is considered, 
is amazing. The little probosces are all in mo- 
tion, and the plate may be seen moving horizon- 
tally, vertically, and then again on its edges like 
the rotation of a wheel. 

The bell-shaped animalcules must not be lightly 
passed over. They are beautiful creatures, re- 
sembling living wine-glasses, barely visible to the 
nakedeye. The body of the animalcule represents 
the bell of the wine-glass, which is supported by 
a slender stem, and attached to some foreign ob- 
ject. It is so sensitive as to be able to coil itself 


up, or become elongated at pleasure. The mouth, 
corresponding with the margin of the glass, is 


VORTICELLA. 


covered with a fringe of quivering, hair-like ap- 
pendages, by means of which it obtains its food. 
When in quest of prey the stem is elongated, and 
the body of the creature turned in the direction 
where it is most abundant. If alarmed, it sud- 
denly twists its stem into a spiral form, and 
shrinks from danger. It will be perhaps interest- 
ing to inform the reader of the manner in which 
this creature is propagated. The parent body is 
spontaneously split into two young animals, as 
is the case with many other animalcules. Be- 
fore dividing, the body increases in breadth. A 
fissure then occurs, extending from the mouth to 
the stem. ‘One half sometimes becomes de- 
tached, and swims away, leaving the stem fixed 
to the other half, which then continues to live as 
it did before.” Generally, however, both separ- 
ate from the original stem. Inthe newly formed 
bells, hair-like organs of locomotion show them- 
selves at the bottom of the bell. So soon, how- 
ever, as the creature finds a convenient station— 
a stone, plant, or surface of an aquatic insect— 
it fixes the hinder part of its body, which it soon 
elongates into a new stem, and again assumes its 
original appearance. 

One of the most beautiful inhabitants of a drop 
of water is the Voivox, or globe animalcule. ‘In 
shape in seems like a microscopic globe, turning 
round slowly on its own axis—a tiny world rolling 


VOLVOX GLOBATOR. 


majestically through the little quantity of water 
that forms its space, guided by some unseen and 
innate power.” The body is a transparent spher- 
ical membrane, studded with delicate green spots, 
which swim about in the interior like wheels 





within wheels, and covered also with minute 
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vibrating hairs. But as soon as the growth of 
the internal globes is complete, the parent mem- 
brane bursts, and there issue hundreds and thou- 
sands of minute animalcules to an independent 
existence. Nor ¥s this all. “If,” says Professor 
Jones, “a small portion of the spotted film that 
surrounds, or rather forms, the body of the an- 
imalcule, be examined under more intense mag- 
nifying powers, every speck that dots its surface 
is perceived to be a perfectly formed animal—a 
monad; so that the envelope of the volvoces is 
but an assemblage of monads.” Can there be 
any thing more astonishing! “ An atom, almost 
imperceptible to unassisted vision, is composed 
of multitudes of beings, every one so complex 
in its structure as to be beyond the reach of our 
philosophy to understand !” 

Here, then, we pause in our study of these 
minute beings. We call them minute ; but be- 
fore the eye of Omnipotence all such distinctions 
vanish. The small and the weak are regarded 
by him with the same benignity as the massive 
and the mighty. We, therefore, have the most 


powerful inducement to the exercise of an im- 
plicit confidence in Him, who not only caused the 
mountains to rise, the seas to flow, and the 
planets to revolve in their orbits, but has also 
created, with various animal functions, points of 
life far beyond the reach of our unassisted vision, 
and provides them with their daily food. 





THE INN BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 


HILALETHES dreamed a dream, and this 
was the purport thereof. 

It was early one bright summer morning, that 
I found myself near a vast Ocean, on whose 
shore stood an ancient Inn, of considerable ex- 
tent and noble architecture. Its front entrance 
was toward the high road : its foundations were 
washed by the sea. It seemed to be a place of 
much resort and traffic: the noise of the mill- 
stone, the trampling of horses, the voice of the 
pipe and viol, never ceased within its walls: the 
courts were full of guests, ever passing to and 
fro, all too busy with their own affairs to pay 
any regard to the inquiries of a stranger. Ap- 
proaching, however, a group of men, engaged in 
conversation near one of the doors, I requested 
information touching the nature of the building, 
whose appearance so strongly excited my inter- 
est. The elder, who was called by his com- 
panions Gnosis, replied, with grave courtesy, 
“Tt has been built an immense time ; no one can 
tell how long: I have carefully examined the 
stones, the timber, and the iron-work thereof, 
and I can prove its date to be of the highest an- 
tiquity. Its construction is perfect in its sim- 
plicity and proportion, and in every way adapted 
for the reception of the inmates.” 

Then I, Philalethes, asked again, “‘ And who 
has built it, and who are those for whom it was 
erected! Who hath laid the measures thereof, if 
thou knowest? or who laid the corner-stone there- 
of?” 





He smiled superior, as he replied, “ It is said 
to belong to a great Proprietor, but He is never 
seen here, and the people who come, leave it at 
all hours, and make a very bad use of it. [t 
was a fine estate once, but it is worth very little 
now.” 

Then I said, “ And is it your residence now'” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘we must stay here for a 
certain time like the rest: as for me, I find oc- 
cupation im studying the construction of the edi- 
fice, and the depth of its foundations, and those 
who come after me will reap the fruits of my 
labors when I am gone.” 

“‘Gone whither, O courteous stranger?” 

** Across the sea, that dark, unknown boundary 
that washes our shore. Nay,” he added, witha 
scornful smile, “you must ask the servants of 
the Inn, if you will hear about that voyage, with 
which they would keep us in awe like silly chil- 
dren.” And he folded his mantle round him 
and moved away. 

“It is true,” said another of the group, “ we 
must all cross, sooner or later, so the best way is 
not to think of it, but enjoy the good things of 
the Inn while we can. The cellars are full of 
wine, and the storehouses of dainties ; so let us 
eat and drink, since to-morrow we must be gone.” 

“ And well for us that we must,” added a third, 
whose countenance was clouded with discontent. 
“an ill-regulated, miserable place, where ther: 
is neither fairness, nor order, nor justice, nor 
honesty. If I had the management of it for an 
hour, I would work vast changes, so that it 
should not be recognized again: every thing 
should be on a different footing: I would build 
up, and throw down, and plant and destroy, til! 
it should be a palace fit for a king, instead of a 
den of thieves.” 

Then came a grave person to me, who was a 
Servant of the Inn, and he said, “‘ Who are these 
that darken counsel by words without knowledge? 
Come, and I will tell thee the history of the 
building, and of those who dwell therein. 

“ This Inn is the property of a mighty King. 
who dwells beyond the Ocean; and was prepared 
by Him for the temporary accommodation of such 
of His colonists, as He designs should cross the 
waters, and dwell in His own Royal City. The 
date of the present edifice is registered in the 
Records ; but the site was evidently occupied by 
buildings of different kinds—store-houses, labor- 
atories, and such like, as it pleased the King to 
appoint. And even as it has been said of old, 
‘ that the world by wisdom knew Hin not,’ so is it 
with such as the traveler Gnosis, whose eye can 
discern the marvels He has wrought, but not the 
love that designed them.” 

So I followed the Servant of the King, and 
from him I learned the meaning of all I saw. 

The travelers who came to this Inn never 
knew how many hours they would remain there : 
some were sent for before they had time to se- 
cure a lodging—some at noon—some at evening : 
but none remained longer than a day.. The 
King bad set up a proclamation that such would 
be the ease, and warned them to be always ready ; 
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for when His summons came, there could be no 
delay. All, therefore, that was necessary for 
them to care about was preparing their seafaring 
garments against the voyage, and settling with 
the King’s treasurer their Reckoning for lodging 
and board. 

Both these matters were under peculiar regu- 
lations. The dress of the travelers, in the first 
place, was quite unfit for the voyage they had to 
take; still more so for residence in the King’s 
country, where the climate was so unlike their 
own. Therefore a sufficient supply of materials 
was kept at the Inn, and placed at their disposal 
directly they arrived, that they might lose no time 
in making them up to fit themselves. If they 
neglected to do so, it was at their own peril ; for 
without these garments they could not reach the 
distant shore. For their Reckoning, also was 
provision made by the King. The country whence 
they came had long since become bankrupt, and 
no sterling coin was to be found there: conse- 
quently every traveler who reached the Inn arriv- 
ed penniless, and must have remained so, if the 
King’s Son had not, of his own wealth, provided 
a sufficient sum for the necessities of every indi- 
vidual. All that was charged against each trav- 
eler had only to be brought to the Reckoning 
Office, and it was immediately transferred to the 
Prince’s account, and an acquittance bestowed in 
His Name. But as each article had to be ac- 
counted and paid for, and the travelers were 
warned by the Book of Regulations to have their 


accounts always clear, the Reckoning Office was 
always open, lest a summons should call them 
away so suddenly, there might not be time for the 


important work. It was a terrible thing not to 
have settled this Reckoning before the voyage ; 
for by the laws of the kingdom, the debtor was 
not allowed to land, but banished to a slave-ship, 
was doomed to work in chains and misery ¢ill he 
had paid the uttermost farthing. 

Now to enter this Inn there were many gates ; 
to leave it there was but one: the former looked 
upon the high road; the latter opened directly 
upon the sea. The entrances were various: 
there was a princely archway—a flowery porch 
—a thick oaken door—and a little wicket, en- 
twined with brambles. By one or other of these, 
the parties entered the Inn, according to their 
passport, and were conducted to the rooms pre- 
pared for them by the King’s order. ‘The rooms 
differed like the gates. There was a suite of 
apartments hung with cloth of gold, and rich with 
massive ornament : there was a marble court with 
fountains, and orange trees, and couches of 
swansdown : there were rooms plainly furnished, 
adapted both for comfort and utility: and there 
was a common hall, much exposed to the weather, 
and barely provided with necessaries. Unequal 
as these lodgings appeared, not one was appoint- 
ed but by the King’s order; and the very worst 
part of the Inn, the common hall, had been chosen 
by the King’s Son for His royal residence, when 
he visited the building to provide for the travel- 
ers’ debts. 

Then, as I stood in the outer court in the 





early morning, I looked down the high-road, and 
behold, a troop of travelers came up to the Inn, 
and presented themselves at the several doors. 
A poor widow with three children went in at the 
Gate of Thorns: her name was Irene, and her 
face was like a calm summer evening. She was 
conducted to the common hall. Two men fol- 
lowed her: one, named Ergates, was stout and 
strong—the other, Agorastes, thin and care- 
worn ; the former was laden with tools—the lat- 
ter carried a ledger and an ink-horn, and a bag 
of the base coin of his own country. These en- 
tered by the Gate of Oak, and took up their abode 
in the plainly furnished rooms. Next came a 
mixed train of youths and maidens, singing and 
waving garlands of flowers, and dancing to the 
music of their songs and laughter: and these 
were Chorea, Gelasma, Philos, Aglaia, and many 
others. They pressed through the flowery porch, 
plucking the roses as they entered ; and I could 
hear the echo of their dancing feet, and the tink- 
ling of their silver ornaments, as they hurried on 
to the Hall of the Fountain. 

Last of all came a noble cavalcade of trampling 
steeds and floating banners, and on a white pal- 
frey, whose mane was heavy with jewels, rode a 
royal and dazzling beauty, named Eugenia. She 
entered the high archway with a proud, bright 
glance round, as if the Inn was all her own; and 
her train, pressing after her, hastened to an- 
nounce her arrival with the sound of the trumpet, 
and to burn incense and to strew flowers and rich 
robes before her steps, as she went on to the 
chambers that were hung with cloth of gold. 

Then said the King’s Servant to me, ‘‘ Come, 
and I will show thee the dwellings of these peo- 
ple, and how they prepare for their voyage.” 
And he took me to the Treasury of the King, and 
caused a herald to sound a trumpet, and at the 
summons, the travelers came together to hear the 
Royal decree. 

They stood without distinction of rank, for in 
this apartment the rich and the poor were to meet 
together. And the King’s Steward spake and 
said, “‘ Hear, O ye travelers, the words of your 
Sovereign. Seeing that yourselves and all you 
have are His, and that this Inn is His, and all 
its contents are His, and that of His own free 
love to you He has laid up provision for your 
wants, and money to pay all you owe—acknowl- 
edge that you are poor and helpless, and that you 
have nothing, and are nothing without Him.” 

And they all bowed their heads, and said, “ It 
is so.” 

Then said the King’s Steward, “ Hear, then, 
your Sovereign’s commands. In this Inn you 
have only two concerns to care for: the prepar- 
tion of your garments, and the settling of your 
accounts. Differentas appear your lodgings, the 
King considers you all as equal; and as equals 
He will judge you. Let not then any thing in- 
duce you to give your thoughts and affections to 
this place, where you are only to stay for a short 
time: you know not when you may be summoned 
—at even, or at noon-tide, or at the cock-crowing, or 
in the morning. The King’s ships come at all 
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hours, and his Messengers will find you, wher- 
ever you may be. Some will be led away slowly 
—some hurried off in a moment: but four-and- 
twenty hours is the utmost of your stay, and 
many of you will not remain one. Be ye there- 
fore ready : let your garments be prepared—let 
your Reckoning be clear: for in such an hour 
as ye think not, the King may send for you to 
visit Him.” : 

Then, as if in answer to the Steward’s voice, 
there arose a faint, plaintive cry ; and I looked, 
and lo, a ship was close at hand, and from its 
deck came a shadowy form to where Irene and 
her children were standing. And the Messenger 
took the youngest child, and it fell in his arms 
asleep: and he carried it away to the vessel, and 
its mother saw it no more. And Irene wept, 
but not for long ; and she said to the other two, 
who cried for the baby to come back, “ He is not 
lost, but gone before ; we shall go to him, though 
he will not return to us.” 

Then I saw the bright Eugenia beckon her to ap- 
proach ; and she spoke soft words of pity, and of- 
fered her a glittering chain, and a purse of the gold 
of the Colony. But Irene said it was the King’s 
choice for her that she should wear coarse clothing 
until her white traveling garments were ready ; 
and that no gold would be useful to her that had 
not the stamp of the King’s Treasury. And she 
took her children in her hand and went to the 
Reckoning Office, and asked for the bounty of 
the King’s Son, aecording to His promise: and 
returned to her own lodging, saying, “‘ He will 
gather the lambs with His arm and carry them in 
His bosom.” 

The gay dancers of the Fountain Hall had 
listened with suppressed reluctance to the Stew- 
ard’s address, and now they began to resume 
their amusements. They laughed at the poor 
widow's anxiety about her Reckoning. 

“ How much hast thou spent of thy large for- 
tune already ?” asked one. 

“Ts thy wardrobe packed up?” asked another. 

“You will be ready hours too soon: you must 
of your superfluity help us poor helpless creat- 
ures,” said another; and they followed her to 
the door of the common hall (but they went not 
in), and the sound of their insulting laughter 
reached her as she sat at work. 

Then up sprung Irene’s eldest son, and met 
them angrily. ‘ What have you to do here, 
mocking our sorrow and poverty! Is it not 
enough that your entrance was through the 
roses, and ours among the thorns! that you 
recline on silken couches by the fountain side, 
and we lie on the cold stones, and eat a dry 
crust, obtained with difficulty ; but ye must in- 
sult one much wiser than yourselves, and laugh 
where ye should fall and reverence?” 

But Irene laid her hand on his arm, and gent- 
ly drew him back. ‘‘ What matters it, my son, 
if we entered among the briers, and rest upon 
the stones? It is only an Inn, remember: we 
are not going to stay here, and our lodging was 
chosen by the King, as our home will be to- 
morrow. Let them curse, but bless thou; the 








more trying our position here, the greater rea- 
son we should be ready to depart when our 
appointed time shall come.” 

Then I saw that among this poorer part of 
the Inn the King’s Servants were continually 
passing to and fro; urging them to prepare 
their garments, and to have their accounts set- 
tled in the name of the King’s Son. And my 
guide told me that chamber was the special ob- 
ject of the Prince’s love, and was specially com- 
mitted to their watchfulness: and that to those 
who would see and appreciate their advantages, 
it was by far the easiest apartment for getting 
ready in time—the nearest to the Board of Reck- 
oning, and the Vestry where the King’s robes 
were kept. And he led the way, and I followed 
him, among these favorites of the King ; and he 
said to the first he met, “* And how long is it, 0 
traveler beloved of thy Lord, since thou was at 
the Board of Reckoning ?”’ 

And the man replied, ‘* What have I received 
that I should be called to a Reckoning! My 
seat on the stones? my dry crust and cup of 
water?! are these dainties and luxuries that need 
gold and silver to pay for them?” 

And another said, “ These grand stories of 
Kings, and princes, and long voyages to royal 
cities, are all very well for those who have leis- 
ure and education: if we had time, we should 
like them as well as others; at present we have 
too much to do, and to suffer. If the Lord of 
the Inn loved us as you say, He would lodge us 
differently, and treat us better.” 

Then said the King’s steward, “ Blessed arc 
ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. He 
that spared not His own Son, shall he not freely 
give you all things?” 

And they said, “* What things, when we lack 
every thing?” 

And he said, “‘ The bread that came down 
from heaven, and the honey from the Rock, and 
the wine that is drunk new in the City of the 
King: the robes that will protect you in the 
tempest, the passport that will admit you into 
the haven. Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” 

And some believed; and some laughed him 
to scorn. 

Then he went into the lodgings of the two 
men, who had entered by the oaken-door. They 
were both hard at work. Ergates had set up a 
forge, and a lathe, and a loom, and his brawny 
limbs had no rest—first at one, then at the other 
—and he wiped his brows with his strong hand, 
and drew many a long, deep breath, for his 
powers were strained to the utmost. He forged 
instruments of labor and of war; he wroughi: 
wonders of mechanism and skill ; and the other 
travelers thronged to purchase and admire, an 
marvel at the work of his hands. And the King’s 
Steward saw him toiling on, and said, “ And 
where is thy seafaring robe, O traveler? Is it 
ready against the voyage !” 

And Ergates stopped his loom, and said, 
“‘ Noble sir, I certainly have not made it yet. I 
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have no time. I have so many orders on my 
hands for the furnishing and improvement of the 
Inn, I have not a moment to think of myself.” 

But the Steward pointed to the Book of Reg- 
ulations, where it was written, ‘‘ Labor not for 
the meat that perisheth.” ‘‘ This is the work of 
the King, that ye belreve in him whom He hath 
sent.” And he took upa rich fabrie of his loom, 
and threw it into the sea, and bade Ergates look: 
and lo, it shriveled into tinder, and was scatter- 
ed to the winds. Then the man trembled, and 
turned from his employ, and began to arrange 
his garments ; but first one, and then another, 
came claiming his time and skill, and he forgot 
the warning he had received, and went on more 
zealously than ever. 

The Steward stopped behind the chair of 
Agorastes, and saw how he reckoned his piles 
of coin, and calculated in his heavy ledger; and 
he said, ‘And how stands thy Reckoning, O 
traveler, against the hour of thy departure 
hence !” 

And he waved his hand impatiently, without 
looking up. ‘“ Disturb me not—I have no time; 
I have just wrought out a mighty scheme that 
will make me Jord of the wealth of all this man- 
sion, and almost equal to Eugenia herself. I 
will furnish every visitor with robes of fine 
linen and purple, and vessels of pure gold ; and 
the price they will pay will become a treasure 
that will buy up the whole of this estate ; but I 
must finish this estimate at once, lest another 
step in before me. Disturb me not with idle 
questioning.” 

And the Steward said, ‘Thou fool, this day 
thy Reckoning will be called for; and how will 
this base coinage pay thy debt?” And he 
showed him where it was written, ‘‘ Riches 
profit not in the day of wrath.” ‘“ Sell all thou 
hast and gwe to the poor, and thow shalt have 
treasure in heaven.” But the man was deep in 
another column of figures, and did not even 
know when his reprover left him. 

Slowly went the Steward on to the Hall of 
Mirth and Pleasure, and his gray head shook 
sadly, and for the first time I saw him hesitate. 
He loved those young and careless creatures, all 
song, and gayety, and loveliness; for he knew 
his Prince loved them too; and would fain see 
them rescued from the sorrow and bondage they 
were preparing for themselyes. He looked at 
the scattered groups, feasting and amusing them- 
selves by the fountain, and among the flowers, 
and said in a voice that drew all eyes upon him, 
“ Rejoice, O young travelers, in your youth, and 
let your hearts cheer you in the days of your 
youth, and walk in the counsels of your heart, 
and the light of your eyes: but know ye, that 
for all this, the King will call you to a Reckon- 
ing. Will these garlands clothe you for your 
ocean path? ‘Will these myrtles clear you of 


your debts to your Lord?” 

Then said Gelasma, the gayest of the youths, 
‘May we not be glad and happy! were we not 
sent here for thatend? We are only just come, 








be plenty of time when the sun goes down, to 
begin packing up. Any one can make a travel- 
ing robe: it is simple enough.” 

And Philos said, ‘‘ We do no harm—we are 
quite innocent toward the great King, He gives 
us flowers and fruits and a bright home, and we 
enjoy them. It will be no great Reckoning we 
shall have to pay: we do not live in cloth of 
gold, like Eugenia and her train.” 

But the Steward replied, “Another hour or 
two, and the flowers will have faded, and the 
fruits decayed ; what will be left to you then! 
Your home call you this lodging? You are not 
sure of remaining a moment, and the more the 
King has brightened your sojourn, the heavier 
will be your debt at the end.” 

“ And will the King be hard upon us then?” 
asked the young Aglaia, in a startled tone. 

“ He will keep his word,” said the Steward, 
“for he can not lie nor repent. He has prom- 
ised to receive you on His own terms—He has 
sworn not to receive you without them.” But 
Gelasma caught her hand before she could speak 
again, and whirled her away into the dance. 
Then the King’s Servant sighed deeply, and 
said, “* Who hath believed our report? Lo, these 
are young, these are ignorant, they know not the 
law of their Lord, nor the judgment of their King 
I will get me to the great men, and speak to 
them.” 

So he went up to the stately staircase, thronged 
with attendants and visitors, carpeted with velvet, 
and breathing richest perfume, unto the chamber 
of the Cloth of Gold, where Eugenia held her 
court. But eo closely pressed the crowd round 
her throne, the Steward could not force a pas- 
sage ; so he lifted up his voice and called to her, 
“Are thy garments prepared, O Eugenia? Is 
thy Reckoning paid in the name of the King’s 
Son?” 

There rose a shout of derision, and a deep mur- 
mur of resentment, ‘‘ Who is this that speaks thus 
to our Queen! who calls her to a Reckoning, for 
whom this palace was reared, and whose slaves 
and servants are we all! Away with such a fel- 
low from our presence, and let him carry his ques- 
tions to the herd in the hall below !” 

The King’s Servant heeded none of these 
taunts : he still kept his eye on the throne, and, 
at the first pause, again raised his voice. “The 
day is passing away ; the Ships are even now on 
the ocean ; there will be no delay, no respite when 
they arrive : for all the pomp of thy lodging, the 
profusion of thy banquets, the boundless liber- 
ality of thy King toward thee and thine—how 
stands thy Reckoning, O Eugenia?” 

She heard his voice, and her bright cheek 
paled: and she beckoned to a white-haired at- 
tendant on her person, and bade him carry a 
rish present to the King’s Steward, and request 
that he would settle for her whatever was his 
Master’s due. But the King’s Servant replied, 
his Master would neyer look at accounts not pre- 
sented by the debtors themselves : all that he, or 
any one could do, was to show the way to the 
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up their liabilities. Eugenia could only be freed 
in the same manner as the poorest in the Inn. 

When Eugenia heard this, she sent to the 
Steward a casket of rubies and a purse of gold, 
and a letter of acknowledgment for what she 
had received, and promised to come herself as 
as soon as the affairs of her friends were settled : 
for she had disputes to reconcile—places to ar- 
range—duties to appoint—works to superintend : 
to visit the banquets of her own apartments—the 
diversions of the Marble Hall—the labors of the 
Oak Chamber—even the lodging of those who 
entered the Gate of Thorns, and who received 
the fragments of her table, had a share, though 
small, of her attention: and with all this, how 
could she find leisure for the Reckoning Office? 

And the courtiers round her throne praised 
her goodness and wisdom ; and the voice of the 
King's Servant was drowned in their applause. 
So he lifted his hand with a warning gesture, 
and repeating, “Now is the accepted time!” 
turned, and went his way. 

I watched the changing crowd as they pressed 
upon one another in these magnificent rooms : 
those in the outer apartments pushing forward 
toward the throne: those nearest to it, strug- 
gling there for pre-eminence. Youth, elegance, 
rich attire, noble aspect, and impetuous de- 
meanor, marked the greater number: but there 
were also many other characteristics, quite in- 
consistent with the condition of travelers in so 
serious a position as their own. I saw many a 
fierce glance—many an angry gesture—many a 
half drawn weapon—as some stronger rival ob- 
tained a favorite seat, or a nearer place at the 
royal board: and there were some that when 
they had worked their way through half the 
crowd, were violently thrust back into the ante- 
chamber; and others were thrown down and 
trampled on, and lost in the confusion: and 
more again, that having attained the object of 
their striving and struggling, stood round the 
throne, or reclined at Eugenia’s feet, with a 
listless discontent, that showed of how little 
value they found it, though despising all who 
reached it not. 

And I said to myself, “Can this be only an 
Inn?” 

Nearest to the bright-haired Eugenia, and 
highest in her favor, stood a youth with golden 
lecks, and starry eyes; fairer than the fairest 
in the Fountain Hall, and with a voice like a 
summer bird. He whispered soft notes in her 
ear; he wove wreaths to lay at her feet ; he 
seemed to live but for her alone. I noticed, that 
when the King’s Servant spoke, the cheek of 
young Agenor grew pale; and he turned aside, 
and began to examine the dress that had been 
given him to prepare, though with caution and 
secrecy : and when he could escape the ridicule 
of his companions, stealing down to the Board 
of Reckoning. But of the rest, I could see but 
little sign of the journey they were to take. 
Their account went on swelling with their reck- 
less profusion; they took no thought how it 
should be defrayed ; they covered the board with 


the richest dainties the storehouse of the Inn 
contained ; but they never thought of the King 
whose wealth they reveled in, whose commands 
they were slighting every moment. And so the 
morning wore on, and it was noon. 
Noon—bright, sultry noon—and yet the Inn 
had grown dark; and as the clock chimed the 
mid-day hours, the darkness grew deeper stil). 
A breathless awe seized on the travelers, and 
their eyes turned in terror toward the sea. And 
there, riding at anchor close to the ancient walls, 
was a Ship of the Great King, with His broad 
banner displayed ; and a troop of shining Mes- 
sengers came in at every gate. And then it was 
I perceived, that in every room, whether hung 
with velvet, or festooned with flowers, or cur- 
tained with plain linen, the walls that seemed so 
solid, were full of narrow passages leading down 
to the Gate of Departure; by which one after 
another of the travelers continually disappeared. 
Now this Gate of Departure was a fearful 
place to look upon. It was hewn out of the 
solid rock, and of such massive thickness as to 
seem more like a vault than an archway. On 
its threshold brooded silence ; and sorrow and 
mourning kept the doors thereof. No sound of 
the cheerful stir or busy strife of the Inn’s upper 
chambers reached this lonely spot, where the 
only voice was that of the sea, whose hollow 
roar echoed against the damp, mossy walls. Ne 
ray of the noon-day sun relieved its gloom, or 
warmed its sepulchral chill ; but a cold and op- 
pressive mist was continually rolling around it, 
and every leaf of the dank ivy and tangled weeds 
that matted the entrance and curtained the top 
stone, drooped with the dark and heavy dew that 
was ever falling silently among them. 
Then was my heart disquieted within me, 
when I looked upon this place, and I said to the 
King’s Servant, ‘‘ Why, since there is but one 
Gate for all the travelers, is it made so terrible 
as this ?” 
And he said, “ This Gate was once a place of 
beauty, and the flowers that grew on its thresh- 
old were from the land beyond the sea. But 
the people who came to the Inn brake down the 
carved work thereof with axes and hammers, 
and it became a place for briers and thorns : 
poisonous weeds choked the pathway, and ser- 
pents and scorpions lurked in the ruins. Then 
could ‘none go through in safety, and the fear 
thereof held every traveler in bondage But 
when the King’s Son visited the Inn, he went 
out at the Gate, and cleared the way: The ser- 
pents stung him in the side, the thorns pierced 
his hands and his feet, but they could not bar 
his progress ; he broke up the ground, and rooted 
out the thorns, and passed through. and since 
then the Gate has been open to all. There is 
no sting of brier or of serpent left but what the 
travelers bear along with them.” 
Then others of the King’s Servants drew near, 
and talked of the Gate, and of those who had 
gone out by it. Once past that gloomy thresh- 


old, there was no return: no voice of friend, or 








parent, or of child, could call the traveler back 
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the command of the King or of his Son alone, 
had power to stay their progress. Sometimes, 
it was reported, a face had been seen looking in 
at the Gate for a moment, as if on the point of 
return : and there was no sight in all the Inn so 
much feared by the inhabitants. But One only 
by His own power, had actually returned, and 
that was the Prince Himself, who, when His 
work was fully accomplished, and every obstacle 
removed, unlocked the inner Gate with His own 
hand, and bade his servants proclaim through 
the Inn that the way to the Holiest was open. 
What the terrors of that victory had been, 
they could only darkly guess. Fearful sounds 
had broke forth as of a mighty struggle—and 
once a cry had rung through the deep, dark 
vault, that shook the Inn to its foundation. But 
no serpent’s tooth, no poison bough, could stay 
that glorious One in His work: agonizing as 
was the contest, He yielded not an inch; but 
step by step, thorn by thorn, He went on till all 
were rooted out, and wrote in His own blood on 
the lintel of the door-post, “ O Death, where is 


thy sting?” 


And as I stood and listened, a cry rang through 
the building—a cry of piercing anguish; and 
Aglaia, her garland withered, and her light robe 
torn, came flying to the King’s Steward who 
had warned her before, and clasped him round 
the knees. “Save me! O save me! they have 
come to call me away! they have come to call 
me away, and my Reckoning is not made, and 
my garments are not ready, and I am undone 
for ever!” 

I looked, and saw a Messenger at a little dis- 
tance, who seemed waiting to give her time. 
The Steward saw him too, and he knew no time 
was to be lost; so he cheered and raised, and 
urged her on to hasten to the Reckoning Office 
while it was yet within reach. It seemed a 
dreadful struggle ; for when she attempted to 
estimate all she had received, and how it had 
been spent, that she might write it in the écars 
of Repentance, (which are the ink of the King’s 
Counting-house), the echo of the song and the 
dance—the images of her gay companions, came 
back to disturb and distract her, and she could 
hardly proceed at all. 

Her young friends tried to console and re- 
assure her, telling her how graceful and fitting 
was her muslin robe for the journey: but Ag- 
laia was wiser now than the wisest among them : 
she felt the cold air of the sea chilling her veins, 
and that nothing but the white dress of the 
Prince could defend her. Oh! how she clung 
to the pitying servants—wept at their feet— 
pressed their hands—deplored her own folly in 


having wasted so much time, and forgotten she | 


had only a few hours to stay. “Oh take warn- 
ing by me, dear friends—take warning!” were 
the last words I heard her utter, as the Messen- 
ger, calm and grave, but less terrible than be- 
fore, folded his arm round her sinking form, and 
bore her to the Ship. I turned to the Steward 


read hope in his face, though full of sorrow. 
“ Alas!” he said to the awe-struck group who 
had watched their young friend’s distress, “* why 
was not this begun sooner, and all this agony 
spared? And why stand ye here all the day idle, 
when there is so much work to be done! Remem- 
ber the hours of darkness, for they shall be many ; 
and put away evil from your ways; for the King 
has said, that childhood and youth are vanity.” 
His words were interrupted by a rush of foot- 
steps, and the sound of many voices ringing 
through a narrow passage that led from the cloth 
of gold to the low dark gate: and Eugenia, fol- 
lowed by her train burst into the hall. “ Hast 
thou seen him, my father—hast thou seen him! 
my friend, my brother, my companion—A genor, 
with whom I took sweet communion, and with 
whom I hoped to take my journey to the land 
of the great King? Hast thouseenhim! Did 
he pass this way! He could not go and leave 
me thus alone : he was not ready—his time was 
not come—he had so much to do for me—for 
all—for the King’s service; he can not have 
been summoned yet—tell me, O tell me, where 
is he?” 

The King’s Servant took her hand, and led her 
to the Gate: the bleak air whistled under the 
low archway, and struck on her bosom like lead ; 
but she heeded it not—she had fallen on her 
knees—her hair fioating back, her arms extend- 
ed toward the well-known image just disappear- 
ing in the darkness ; and all she could utter was 
the piteous cry, ‘Come back to me, O Agenor, 
my brother !” 

But Agenor came not back: the voice that 
was his music once reached not his spirit now : 
he was gone through the Gate by which was no 
return, and his place in the great Inn was empty, 
as the heart of poor Eugenia, who would not be 
comforted, because he was not. 

I watched her again later in the day, when she 
had returned to her princely lodging ; but never 
more did I behold on her brow the proud glad- 
ness of her early morning. The shadow of the 
Gate where Agenor had gone out, remained like 
a mist upon her sunny brow, and her glance was 
continually on the ocean, as if watching for his 
return. Her crowded presence-chamber, her 
flattering friends, the gorgeous banquet, the 
homage, the song, and the revel, brought no 
joyous glow into her fading cheek: they had 
become a wearisome pageant; and her attend- 
ants looked in vain for the gay smiles and play- 
ful sallies with which their courtesies were re- 
ceived before. So by degrees they began to be 
offended, and to weary of her melancholy, and 
they said one to another, “‘ Let us choose a Sov- 
ereign to sit at our banquets who has a bright eye 
and a joyous laugh; and leave this dull and spir- 
itless creature to get ready for her journey if 
she pleases.” And they drew apart from the 
throne, and fell to quarreling vehemently among 
themselves as to which should be the greatest : 
until from words they came to blows, and swords 
were drawn, and many who held themselves se- 
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unto the wall, and disappeared in the secret 
passages. 

Eugenia gathered her mantle around her, and 

left the apartment in silence: I asked my guide 
whither she was going, and he said, ‘‘ Come and 
see.” 

And I looked, and lo, there was a spacious 
Vestry, where the travelers obtained their sea 
garments, and where the Book of Regulations 
jay open for all comers, with a full description 
of the attire necessary for the voyage. ‘The robe 
was of a pure white tissue, and it was the right- 
cousness of the King’s Son; and the mantle was 
of green, bordered with lilies, and it was the 
mantle of Humility: and the girdle was of fine 
twined linen, strong and durable, and its name 
was Watchfulness: and the clasp was made of 
three priceless jewels, Faith, Hope, and Love— 
(but the greatest of the three was Love)—and 
the shoes were the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace. 

Now on the border of most of the robes there 
was a fringe of pearls, fastened with a ribbon of 
blue, which the Prince Himself had worn when 
a dweller in the Inn, and which he had ordered 
his people to wear, as a sign that they were His. 
And I asked my guide what this meant ; and he 
said, “These pearls are chiefly found in the 
poorest part of the building, and must be care- 
fully gathered and strung by whosoever would 
wear them. ‘They are very precious in the 
King’s sight, when they fringe His Son’s robes, 
hung on the blue ribbon, which is called Sim- 
plicity: but there are some who are not satisfied 
with this, but substitute the fringe for the robe, 
and try to form a garment of the pearls, instead 
of an ornament; and as there is not time to 
gather enough of the true gems, they obtain 
false pearls at a cheap rate—glass beads of no 
value—and so trick themselves out to their own 
glorification, and the wonder of their friends. 
But this is not pleasing to their Sovereign; and 
the first breath of the ocean melts their tinsel 
away, and leaves them poor and naked.” 

I saw that Eugenia was selecting her gar- 
ments; but I could discover no trace of the 
Prince's white robe. Her dress was sorrow and 
mourning, and the mantle was the spirit of heavi- 
ness: her dark locks were strewn with ashes, 
and though she wore the jeweled clasp on her 
girdle, its lustre was hid by a vail, woven in the 
loom of Despondency and Regret. ‘Thus draped 
in sadness, she drew her glittering sandals from 
her feet, and went unshod to the hall of the 
poorer travelers, to gather pearls for her gar- 
ment's fringe. 

They were not difficult to find; for since she 
had wept, her eyesight had grown clearer; and 
as she went on from one to another, binding up 
the bleeding hearts, and pouring in oil and wine, 
the priceless gems of the tears of gratitude yrew 
thickly upon her path, and the blessings of her 
fellow-travelers were the first music she had lis- 
tened to since Agenor crossed the sea 

But when she would have strung them on her 


stuff was too rigid for the Prince’s ribbon, and 
the pearls dropped off, and were broken. And 
she went to the King’s Steward, and said, “ Lo, 
I have borne the burden and heat of the day: | 
have left all, and followed the Prince ; and yet 
my garment will not bear its fringe ; and I haw 
cleansed my heart wn vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency. When the ear heareth me, it 
blesseth me; when the eye seeth me, it beareth 
witness of me; and yet I am disgraced in the 
sight of my brethren, and my lord acknowledgeth 
me not. Where 1s the justice of the King, that 
giveth thus sowing without harvest, and render- 
eth not for our work?” 

And the King’s Servant answered mildly, 
“Come, and I will show thee how thy pearls 
should be strung.” And he took her to the 
lodging of Irene, where she had been all day 
long preparing for her voyage, and that of her 
children; and when Eugenia looked, she saw 
her robe was white and glistening, and its bor- 
der heavy with gems; and yet she was working 
still—refreshing its gloss from the fountain 
opened by the Prince for sin and all uncleanness, 
shaking off the dust of the Inn from her feet, 
and lending a helping hand to every neighbor 
who wanted a friend And the heart of Eugenia 
yearned on this poor widow, and she cried to 
her, “How is it that thou hast sorrowed so 
much, and yet thy garments are white, and thy 
head lacketh no ointment?” 

And Irene replied, ‘‘ I gave my mourning to 
the Prince, and He laid it up in His Treasury 
He gave me joy for weeping—the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness: He told me He 
was a father to the fatherless, and the Husband 
of the widow, and that to-morrow I should be 
with Him. So shall it be with thee, if thou wilt 
go and do as he bade thee, casting all thy care 
on Him, for He careth for thee.” 

Then said Eugenia, “ But wouldst thou not 
prefer a better lodging, and better fare, and a 
softer couch to rest upon?” 

“ Nay,” said Irene, “ this 1s but an Inn: what 
matters a little inconvenience’? If I occupy to- 
day my Prince’s lodging, and to-morrow the 
place He has prepared for me, am | not royally 
provided for?” 

“And thou art not afraid of the long voyage 
then—nor of the roaring of the mighty sea?” 
“The voice of the sea is that of a familiar 
friend ; at all hours I am listening to its mur- 
mur: the breeze that finds such ready entrance 
through these shattered walls, brings its low 
solemn murmur to my ears, soft as that in the 
winding shell. There where my little one has 
sailed, there where my Prince has walked, my 
heart can see nothing but a path to my happy 
home.” 

‘“ Happy, happy Irene !” said Eugenia, as she 
turned away, .““ Why did I not enter by the 
Wicket of Thorns, and eat the bread of peverty 
like thee ?” 

* Because,” said a Voice behind her, “the 
King hath work for thee elsewhere.” 





robe, she found they would not hang there. The 
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and knew it was a Messenger of the Great King. 
“Is mine hour come, O terrible One?” she said, 
pale as the ashes on her head, and trembling as 
the aspen in the wind. 

‘ Not yet,” said the Voice, ‘ but it is at hand; 
and I shall follow thee till the moment shall ar- 
rive. 

“And is my dress right? am I fit for the 
voyage! lo, I have laid aside all the garments 
of my joy, and I have eaten ashes like bread, and 
mingled my drink with weeping :—am I not ar- 
rayed as a traveler should be?” 

Then said the Voice, ‘This robe is not the 
Prince’s robe, and these ashes are not the anoint- 
ing of the Holy One. If thou wilt be perfect 
thou must keep His commandments.” 

“And my Reckoning, O terrible companion ? 
Will not these pearls He loves so well, pay my 
debt to the Great King?” 

Then said the Voice, “‘ These oughtest thou 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
There is no other payment received in this Inn 
but the unsearchable riches of the King’s Son.” 

Then I heard a voice that said, “ Ho, every 
one that hath no money, come!’ And Eugenia 
hastened to obey; and the Shadow followed 
after. 

It was some time before I saw her again, for 
great confusion and timult had arisen in the 
Inn, and angry voices were growing louder and 
louder. And in the midst thereof the sky, hith- 
erto so bright, clouded over ; and soon the light- 
ning flashed in the windows, and the thunder 
shook the roof: the floods arose against the 
shore, and hail and rain came down in torrents. 
Not a room escaped uninjured, and it seemed as 
if the whole building was about to crumble to 
pieces. A body of water broke into the apart- 
ments of the cloth of gold, overturned the regal 
board, and swept away some of the richest orna- 
ments and furniture; smote some of the fairest 
plants in the fountain hall; quenched the fur- 
nace, and shivered the loom of Ergates; and 
flooded the common hall, where it found at last 
an outlet. And when the storm had a little 
subsided, there rose around the stewards of the 
King, the cry of many voices in tribulation and 
wrath. The crowded dwellers of the common 
hall came breathing rage and bitterness against 
the Great King, and against their appointed 
lodging. ‘‘ Why are we thrust out from the 
best rooms, and exposed to cold and heat, and 
wind and raint Why are we fed so poorly— 
tasked so heavily—and despised by our brethren ? 

Why is not the Inn given equally to all, and 
made strong against the tempest, that the peo- 
ple of the King may all be equal, and may all be 
at peace ?” 

And the dancers by the marble fountain came 
weeping with their faded garlands, and said, 
“Why are the flowers of this house so swift to 
perish, and who suffered the serpents to twine 
among the orange boughs? Why do the fruits 
turn to ashes, and the thorns spring from the 
myrtles, and blight and decay creep in among 


can be happy among such crue! disappointments! 
Why were we brought here to be mocked with a 
semblance of pleasure, to find we have sown the 
wind, and have only reaped the whirlwind ?” 

And the proud inmates of the chief rooms 
came forth with bitter menaces, and they said, 
“Why are the annoyances that are meant only 
for the mean and vile permitted to disturb our 
palace chambers! Why do we find no peace, 
no comfort, in our gorgeous banquetings, our 
velvet drapery, our couches of gold tissue and 
pearls! Every thing wearies and turns to bit- 
terness ; all is vanity and vexation of spirit; we 
spend money for that which is not bread, and our 
labor for that which satisfieth not.” 

And the King’s servant answered and said, 
“And who ever told you, O travelers, that this 
was a place for you to dwellin! Who told you 
its roof would let in no water, or that its fruits 
would know no decay! Were it indeed so, you 
would never wish to leave it, and the mansions 
of the King’s Royal City would remain unfur- 
nished with guests. Tis is but an Inn, re- 
member—it is not your heme.” 

His voice was interrupted by another cry, 
more bitter than the preceding. In the endeavor 
to rescue his property, Ergates had received a 
blow that broke his right arm and crushed his 
side: and now when he was brought forth to a 
place of safety, his lamentations were loud and 
piteous. “‘I was just finishing a work, a brill- 
iant work, that would have endured as long as 
this Inn itself: my name would have been re- 
membered through all ages :—and now all my 
hope is destroyed, my labor is in vain, my work 
is ruined, and my hand powerless. Why was 
I cheated with brilliant prospects, to end so 
cruelly as this?” 

“O traveler,” said the King’s Servant, “is it 
the King’s fault that thou didst prefer the praise 
and the profit of a workman of this Inn—the Inn 
where thou couldst only remain a day—to the 
happiness of being ready for thy voyage home? 
Supposing thy name were remembered here 
with honor by every caravan that passes through 
—what would it profit thee when thou art gone, 
it may be, to the Slave-Ship, where is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth in chains and darkness! 
This Inn, strong as it seems to thee, will one 
day crumble into ruins; the waves of the bot- 
tomless sea will sweep over it, and not a trace 
be left to show where it stood. But the Home 
to which the King’s people are traveling, is built 
upon sure foundations, in a land where there is 
no more sea: the works wrought there perish 
not in the using; the glory bestowed there 
fadeth not away. Thither cometh no galley with 
oars, no gallant ship passeth thereby, to take 
friend from friend, or child from parent, or lead- 
er from the people committed to him ; there the 
trees never wither—no evil beast may harbor 
therein—ihere the inhabitant never saith, I am 
sick—no hand is weary, and no heart breathes 
a sigh ;—all are safe there forever and forever!” 

Then did Irene, and those of every chamber, 





all that is most beautiful and beloved? Who 


whose hearts were beyond the sea, lift up their 
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voices and sing, “ Home, blessed home! rest of 

the weary—comfort of the afflicted—dwelling 

of our Father and our King! Home! we shall 
go home! and our journey shall be over; and 
we shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on us, nor any 
heat. For there the lamb that is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed us, and lead us to living 
fountains of waters, and the King shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes.” ... . 

My vision now became rather indistinct of 
what was going on in the building; but as the 
storm subsided, I again perceived the apartments 
of the Cloth of Gold, and that the throne was 
still vacant. In the faces of the glittering throng 
was much of consternation and dismay ; and by 
their terrified glances at the doors, and the noise 
that kept increasing without, it was evident they 
were expecting an enemy. In fact, the travelers 
in the common hall, excited by their hardships, 
and urged on by Agorastes and others for their 
own covetous ends, had risen in great numbers, 
and declaring the Inn was their's, and every 
room in it as much their right as any body’s, 
were rushing up the great staircase to seize on 
it by foree. And the hearts of the gay and proud 
were like water, and all faces gathered blackness, 
and a murmur arose among them, “ Where is 
Eugenia, our head, our leader? She ordered 
every thing among us: she must bear the blame. 
Come and let us seat her on her throne, and see 
if she will deliver us from the hands of those 
that hate us.” So they sent a deputation in 
search of her, and they found her at the Board 
of Reckoning. 

A heavy task it had been for her to reckon up 
the expenses of her bright morning ; and a heavy 
account had the King’s Treasurer brought in 
against hey Rank, power, influence, authority, 
example, ability—all had to be accounted for: 
duties neglected, opportunities missed, time mis- 
employed or trifled with; the more stately the 
lodging, the heavier the price—the higher the 
position, the deeper the liability. And as the 
accounts had been so many hours neglected, they 
were the more difficult to reckon up and calcu- 
late: many a page of the book of repentance 
was turned over in sorrow ; and often did Euge- 
nia’s heart feel ready to burst with its burden. 
The shadow of the Messenger was ever about 
her, gathering round her beauty like a robe, and 
darkening the lustre of her eyes, like a mountain 
mist over a deep clear lake. Her cheek was 
pale with suffering, and her bloom was faded 
like a flower. But her garments were assuming 
a traveler’s appearance : she had laid aside her 
weeds for the Prince’s robe ; and one by one 
the ashes were dropping from her dark hair. 
And f heard the King’s Treasurer say to her, 
“Thy Reckoning is well-nigh paid, though it is 
heavy—/for thou lovest much: but one thing yet 
is unaccounted for. Where is the flock that was 

given thee—thy beautiful flock?” 

And she blushed and answered, “ Lo, I have 
left all, and followed thee.” 


placed thee is that where thou shouldest be 
found. Return to thy chamber, and be faithfu) 
and vigilant to the end, even if thy crown be 
like thy Master’s, wreathed of thorns.” 

And then came up her former friends, and they 
said, ‘“‘ Return thou, and thou shalt be our head. 
Come, and be thou our ruler, and let this ruin 
be under thy hand.” 

And the Voice said, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might : for there is 
neither work, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, nor 
device in the journey whither thou art going.” 
So Eugenia went with her people, and the Sha- 
dow followed after. 

And as soon as the malcontents in the pas- 
sages saw her face, they remembered how it had 
shone upon thenf in their dark lodgings ; they 
recognized their pearls on her dress, and their 
axes and mattocks dropped from their hands. 
They said to her, “‘ Return thou, and all thy ser- 
vants, for not a hair of thine head shall fall to 
the ground. Blessed is she that considereth the 
poor and needy: the King shall deliver her in the 
time of trouble.” 

Then Eugenia called her friends together, and 
said, ‘‘ The day is far spent, and much has to be 
done. We have wasted the King’s substance 
and neglected His commands. Come, and let us 
return to His service, and bring all our gold and 
our silver, and our purple and fine linen, and 
every thing that we can not carry away with us 
over the sea; and let us repair the breaches of 
our Master’s house, that we may leave it better 
than we found it, according to the example of 
His Son.” 

Then arose Aristos, Philadelphos, and others 
like them, and said, “The King and His Son 
approve and help us, and we their servants will 
arise and build.” 

Then all who wore the Prince’s robe hasten- 
ed to bring their rich mantles, and their jewels, 
and the ornaments, and vessels of their banquets, 
and they made curtains, and pillars, and bars, 
and repaired the ruin that the storm had made. 
They prepared bandages for the wounded, and 
couches for the weary, and medicine for the 
sick: and they cleared the way to the Board of 
Reckoning, and set the Book of Regulations on 
high g the people, that every one might 
read it. They lightened the hand of the King’s 
Stewards, and refreshed them with their love 
and sympathy: and they exhorted one another 
to diligence and to perseverance in every good 
work. And Eugenia sent heralds into every 
apartment to say, ‘Come, and let us go up to 
the treasury of our Lord, and let all our debts be 
transferred to His Name:” and many were 
stirred up by this summons, and came from all 
parts of the house, saying, “We were glad when 
ye said unto us, We will go up to the treasury 
of the King.” 

Notwithstanding, it was but too evident how 
much time had been wasted, and that it would 
be impossible for the present caravan to finish 
all that had to be done, before the night came, 
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some who wrought deceitfully, and some from 
pride, and some to be praised by Eugenia and 
the King’s Servants: and these kept back their 
riches for themselves, and brought tinsel, and 
showy cloths of no value to hang on the walls 
of the King’s house: and when they went up 
to the Board of Reckoning, it was only to dis- 
play the accuracy of their dealings, and to claim 
wages at the King’s hand for their services in 
his cause. And when they saw the poor and 
the timid and the ignorant asking the way to the 
treasury and the vestry, they hastened to stop 
their coming, and said, ‘‘ Give ws your accounts: 
the King owes us money; we will settle with 
Him, and all shall be right between you.” And 
they gave them robes of their own weaving, and 
took presents at their hands, and sent them back 
to their lodgings unprepared : and suffered them 
not to see the King’s Book, nor to hear the 
warnings of His Servants. Then I, Philalethes, 
was moved with anger, and I said to the King’s 
Steward, ‘‘ Why is this suffered to be?” 

And he said, “ For the trial of the people, that 
the King may see who are His, and who truly 
believe Him. Ever since the Inn was built, there 
have been some lying in wait to deceive: the 
King has warned them again and again not to 
listen to falsehoods like these, which will con- 
tinue so long as the Inn continueth: but in His 
City entereth nothing that loveth or maketh a 
Wass es 

I stood by the Gate of Departure that evening, 
when the sun was setting on the water. The 
Inn was bathed in the golden flow of light, but 
darkness lay on that solemn and lonely portal— 
a darkness that might be felt. Many were gath- 
ered near, as if in expectation; Irene, calm, 
placid, and happy, for her eldest boy had just 
gone home in peace: and Ergates, crippled and 
worn, but with the light of energy in his eyes, 
speaking of a work that would endure: and 
Gelasma, and many more who had been won by 
her example, and whose smiles shone brighter 
in the Prince’s attire than'ever they had done 
in their own: all busy with ‘their Reckonings, 


distress. Still she went on, with bowed head 
and languid step; and it seemed as if she must 
be engulfed in the waters, for no Ship was at 
hand to receive her. The Messenger drew her 
forward, and she reached the threshold of the 
Gate, and there she sank upon her knees. “I 
came in full, and I go out empty: when I had 
abundance, I was an unprofitable steward : when 
I had opportunity, I was useless and rebellious : 
the King gave and the King taketh away : though 
He slay me, yet will J trust in Him!” 

“Yea!” said Irene, “ and thou shalt not trust 
in vain! Rejoice, O daughter of tribulation— 
shout, O chosen of the Mighty One! behold, thy 
King sendeth for thee, and the hour of thy de- 
liverance is at hand!” 

And even as she spake a Ship drew near; and 
melody that no earthly instrument could breathe, 
floated from its decks of cedar and its masts of 
fir. A light streamed from its banner, that illu- 
mined the archway and the Gate, and shed over 
Eugenia’s drooping head a halo of celestial glory. 
The stern Messenger who had stood by her so 
long, disappeared in that bright glow ; and in his 
stead came a glorious One with extended arms, 
who raised and bore her away. And the last 
sounds she uttered were the glad burst of grat- 
itude, “‘ Surely Thou hast borne our sins, and car- 
ried all our sorrows !” 

Terrible was it to turn from this to the scene 
that immediately followed. A Voice had called 
on Agorastes, and Agorastes was not ready 
How could he be? He had heaped up riches 
that could not profit, of the perishing gold of 
the colony ; his silver and his gold were canker- 
ed, and the rust was in his soul like fire: his 
careful registers, his columns of calculations, 
his mighty schemes of finance—what could they 
avail him now! He had not a mite to defray 
his debt ; not an instant to prepare his garments : 
and with the cry of those he had robbed and de- 
frauded ringing in his ears, he was dragged to 
the Slave-Ship, and delivered to the tormentors 
till he should pay all he owed. 

The shades of night were just gathering overthe 





and trimming their dresses with pearls. And | 


lo, there was a strain of lamentation, as one 


that mourneth for her first-born; and all eyes | 


turned to the great staircase, down which, fol- 
lowed by her weeping friends, came Eugenia. 
The Shadow that had followed her so long had 
now assumed a vivid form, and his face was 
awful to look upon: and as they drew nearer 
the Gate of Departure, his grew more dazzling, 
and hers more pale. What she saw! know not; 
but the agony of a mortal fear was in her eyes. 
Sounds full of dreadful menace seemed breath- 
ing from the impenetrable gloom of the archway : 
beckoning fingers that pointed to her Reckoning, 
hiding the Prince’s signature, and showing the 
stains on His robe : the clang of the fetters, of 
the scourge, of the heavy oars of the Slave-Ship 
—and the stern accents of One reminding her 
how He had called, and she had refused—He 
had stretched out His hand, and she had not 


building, when one solitary figure went through 
| the Gate. No crowd witnessed her departure, 
no.terrors wrung her spirit ; quiet, as had been 
Irene’s stay in the Inn, was the manner in 
which she left it. The pearls round her white 
robe shone in the calm moonbeam ; the jewels 
on her girdle gave a steady gleaming ray; they 
lighted her through the portal as she went sing- 
ing forth, “Though I walk through the gate of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me. Surely goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life, and I shal! 
dwell in the presence of my Lord forever!” 

So she went up into the Ship, and a chorus 
of sweet singers that I could not see, the only 
witnesses of her departure, thus cheered her on 
her way : “Go, thou who hast believed, for thy 
Father is waiting for thee at home. Thzne eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty; thou shalt be- 





overwhelmed her with unutterable 








hold the land that is very far off 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE WOLVES.* 


HEN a settlement was first made in South 
Kentucky, one of the great dangers of the 
colony was the universal presence of the wolf 
among those prairies and woods. The large, 
gray, gaunt brute inhabited every solitude of the 
plains, every recess of the mountain. Around 
the “ Green River” lay heavy forests, into which 
no one ventured to go unless armed with a gun, 
and ready to meet the savage animal at every 
turn. Still, as the soil was fruitful, the climate 
pleasant, healthy, and equal, the country rich in 
productions, and every reward offered to indus- 
try, no one cared for these perils, and a settle- 
ment rose and prospered in that shady wilder- 
ness. Farms were scattered over the plain, and 
the barn-yards were robbed of calves and pigs ; 
belated wayfarers were attacked, and sometimes 
even a child was carried away. 
Gradually there was a population in South 
Kentucky. There was a town here and there, 
and there were many plantations, especially a 
little way below the mouth of the Green River, 
which pours its waters into the “ rolling Ohio.” 
Henderson was one of the most prosperous of 
these, but 1t was grievously haunted by wolves. 

Henderson took its name—which extended to 
a whole county—from a family of wealthy plant- 
ers located there. Now, they had an old black 
slave called Dick, who was a skillful fiddler, but 
good for little else. Nothing did he know, and 
nothing did he like, but the art of charming 
music from an old violin. Yet he was an im- 
portant man—the most important ‘‘ gemman of 
color” in all that country. Nothing, for forty 
miles around, could go on without his presence. 
Who could dance in the Juba ring; who could 
fly round in the festal circle on “ cornshucking- 
day ;” who could bless the merry nuptials of the 
slaves ; who could trip it to the moon at “ break- 
down” feasts, unless Dick the fiddler were there? 
None of these things could be enacted without 
him ; so he was in continual request. His mas- 
ter was wealthy and’ good-natured, and allowed 
him to have very much his own way. He called 
him, indeed, a “ necessary nuisance,” because he 
kept the blacks in good-humor by the magic of 
his old violin. 

It is said that all fiddlers have two character- 
istics—punctiliousness and punctuality. These, 
in the case of Black Dick, filled up, as it were, a 
sort of supplemental moral code. He would in- 
dulge you on other points, but unless you kept 
your appointment, and unless you behaved with 
propriety, Dick was not only severe, but impla- 
cable. It happened once that a grand marriage 
festival took place among the “ colored people” 
at a plantation about six miles from Henderson. 
Old Dick, of course, was summoned to act as 
musician and master of the ceremonies. He 
dressed himself. He put on his blue coat, with 
its long tails and flaming gilt buttons. He rolled 
a brilliant cravat round an immensely high shirt- 





* This adventure actually happened, and is noticed by 
Webber, the hunter-naturaiist. 





collar, starched as stiff as Dinah could starch it, 
He allowed the younger niggers to leave before 
him, because, though he liked punctuality, he 
would never demean himself by unbecoming 
haste, and, when ready—fiddle under his arm— 
he sallied forth alone. 

It had been a. severe winter. The cold bright 
stars were burning deeply in the clear sky. The 
snow was crisp and crackled under his feet. His 
way lay, for the most part, along a narrow path 
through a forest, where there was not a wagon- 
road for miles, and where at intervals a broad 
glade opened to the eye, half-full of light from 
the moon, half-full of shadows from the trees. 
It was a silent and dismal solitude—such a sol- 
itude that the very silence seemed full of echoes, 
the very loneliness full of beings. But Dick 
went on regarding nothing but the visions that 
played before his eyes, of a warm, cheering 
room, crowded with happy people, of every face 
beaming with satisfaction as he appeared, of 
homage yielded to him by old and young, of 
universal allegiance to his sway, as the viceroy 
of King Etiquette. Still, dignity and all things 
considered, he could not but hasten his steps. 
Perhaps he had lingered tco long over the pol- 
ishing of those brass buttons. Perhaps the set- 
ting and trimming of that splendid collar had 
delayed him beyond his time. Perhaps, too, he 
was anxious to get as quickly as possible out of 
the wood. And well he might wish as quickly 
as possible to get out of the wood. There was 
a rout of wolves at a distance on every side. 
They were yelling behind him: the dismal howl 
was echoed far in front ; and right and left they 
were rushing with uncouth clamor through the 
forest in pursuit of their prey. Gradually the 
sounds came nearer. They seemed to be clos- 
ing round him. He hurried as he heard them 
amid the crackling bushes. He began to run. 
He heard them tearing along the faster for his 
running. He leaped forward mad with horror, 
for the wood seemed alive with devils, and a 
pack of hungry wolves appeared charging upon 
him from every side. 

But he soon stopped running. He knew the 
nature of the wolf: it is very cautious of attack- 
ing a human being, and never does so without 
following him first for a considerable time. If 
you walk steadily, without seeming afraid, it is 
still more hesitating. This the old fiddler under- 
stood. He kept on at a regular pace, afraid to 
run, lest the whole royt should be on him at 
once. But the danger continued to increase. 
Every moment Dick shuddered as a black form 
rushed by, and he expected to be seized, for as 
each brute approached him he heard its jaws 
snapping with a ring like that of a steel-trap. 
The pack was evidently gathering. But he knew 
that a little way on there was an old clearing 
with a deserted hut in the middle, and this he 
hoped to reach before the wolves began their 
attack. 

They were, however, becoming each instant 
more audacious. He could see their wide green 








eyes sparkling through the thickets around. At 
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length, some of them swept by close to his legs, | 
snapping at him as they passed. He struck out | 


with his fiddle, The strings jarred loudly, and, 
oh! what relief came to his shivering soul when 
he perceived that the sound made the brutes 
stand off. He immediately struck his hand vio- 
lenily across the chords. A wolf that was within 
two yards of him leaped aside in terror. He 
smete his violin vehemently again and again, 
and so proceeded, walking rapidly forward, rais- 
ing that strarige music in the woods to terrify 
the creatures that beset him. 

Soon he reached the clearing. It was a broad 
space, covered with snow, which shone like a 
pavement of pearl in the watery light of the 
moon. All round the clear sky appeared like a 
silver trellis through the lace-like branches of 
the trees ; and in the centre of the field stood an 
object, which Dick at once recognized to be the 
hut of which he was in search. He bounded 
hastily upon the white surface, scraping the 
strings with his hand until they shrieked harsh- 
ly; and the wolves roared again with horror. 
They paused at the edge of the clearing, with 
tails between their legs, looking after the singu- 
lar being whom they desired, but feared to at- 
tack. It was but for a moment, however. The 
savage instinct was instantly renewed, and again 
they gave chase, yelling along, their black shad- 
ows hurrying like phantoms over the snow. Still 
Dick continued striking his fiddle ; but even this 
would not have saved him had he not reached the 
hut just as the whole pack was at his heels. In 
he rushed, slammed the rickety door, clambered 
up a beam, emerged through a hole upon the 
roof, and there remained perched on the gable, 
with the frail tenement literally shaking beneath 
his weight. Lucky it was for him that he had 
secured this position. The door of the cabin did 
not for a moment withstand the attack of the 
wolves who clambered against it, and immedi- 
ately thronged the interior. They were now wild 
with rage. They leaped up, they gnashed their 
teeth, they closed their jaws with that sharp snap, 
so horrible to the ears of the fiddler, and he al- 
most fell from his roost in despair: but he re- 
membered the effect of his violin. He had not 
yet drawn the bow from its case, but nov did 
so, and struck it shrieking across the strings, 
forced all the while to keep his legs kicking high 
in the air to avoid the trap-like fangs that were 
only a few inches below. In an instant the yells 
ceased, and the nigger went on, drawing forth 
the most wild, hysterical, and grating sounds 
from his friendly violin. 

It was singular to observe, however, that this 
barbarous noise had no other effect upon the 
creatures than to astonish them. Even wolves 
can not be charmed by bad music. When the 
first surprise was over they renewed their attack. 
Presently a great gaunt head, lit by two eyes 
like globes of green fire, was thrust up through 
the roof! 

“Who's dar ‘” shrieked the negro, mad with 
horror. An instinct saved him. Just as there 
seemed no thread of fate to hold him from being 








dragged down and made the prey of these raven- 
ous brutes, he once more smote his bow upon 
the fiddle, and began playing with desperate 
energy ‘“ Yankee Doodle.” The loud, animat- 
ing, inspiring notes, caused instantaneous silence 
among the hungry rout below. Orpheus piping 
to the brutes, was no unmeaning fable. Dick 
won a kindred triumph. With astonishment he 
saw the result of his music. Around him was 
the most attentive audience that ever listened to 
his fiddling. But whenever there was the slight- 
est pause the wolves sprang forward and com- 
menced their howl again. Thus the black was 
forced to labor away, flinging his feet into the 
air, redoubling his vigor, and filling the whole 
clearing with this extraordinary harmony. A 
feeling of professional pride gradually stole over 


him in spite of his alarm. Now and then a . 


thought of the wedding, of the warm lights, of 
the sweetened whisky, of the whirling dance, 
of the homage and admiration of the colored 
people, came regretful into his mind; but he 
knew that he was safe so long as he continued 
to play; so on he went, from Yankee Doodle te 
Hail Columbia, searching his memory for every 
lively strain, to charm away the ferocity of the 
strange auditors that couched around. 

But pleasure, and pride, as well as patience, 
come to anend. It wasacold night; Dick had 
walked far and fasted long ; his arms were weary 
of their exercise; he began to feel benumbed, 
hungry, and exhausted. Nothing, however, could 
be done but play on, for at every pause those fear- 
ful growls began again. There was no content- 
ing that shaggy troop of connoisseurs, fidgeting 
as they sat, with lolling tongues and perched 
ears, through several hours of the wildest night 
that Dick had ever known. The moon went 
down low in the sky. A deeper shadow crept 
from under the arches of the forest. The stars 
seemed more pale, the forms of the trees more 
bare and gaunt, and the troop of wolves to mul- 
tiply instead of diminishing. 

At last, however, the negroes at the wedding 
feast became alarmed. They knew that of all the 
colored people Dick was the very minute-hand 
of punctuality ; when he failed, it was invariably 
because something or somebody had failed him. 
Now therefore, that he was hours beyond his 
time, a serious accident must have occurred. 
They were all as much concerned by this fear as 
by the dread of losing the pleasurable excitement 
of a dance. So they took lanterns and staves, 
and went out through the plantations to look for 
him; and when they found him, he was still 
perched on the rcof of the old hut, sawing upon 
his fiddle, running over all his tunes again, but 
ready to drop with weariness and cold. The 
wolves were driven off, and they reluctantly 
quitted the spot. Their forms might be seen 
lingering on the skirts of the wood; and as the 
negroes passed on with their old friend, a howl, 
rising at intervals, and an occasional rustling 
among the bushes, showed that the pack was 
still in wary and determined, but useless, pursuit. 
It was long past midnight when Dick arrived 
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with his fiddle. There was no help for it, how- 
ever. All that could be done was to go on all 
next day instead of breaking up in the morning. 
The doors were wide with welcome. The fires 
blazed high, and their light danced in ruddy 
streams over the floor. The corn-cakes were 
hot and the sweet whisky was abundant, so 
Dick was cheered after his adventures; and for 
many, many hours he went on playing to a happy 
crowd of revelers those airs of merriness which, 
to save his life, he had been playing all night to 
a pack of wolves. 








BLEAK HOUSE.* 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XLUL—Estuer’s NaRRaTIVE. 

T matters little now, how much I thought of 
my living mother who had told me evermore 

to consider her dead. - I could not venture to ap- 
proach her, or to communicate with her in writ- 
ing, for my sense of the peril in which her life 
was passed was only to be equaled by my fears 
ef increasing it. Knowing that my mere exist- 
ence as a living creature was an unforeseen dan- 
ger in her way, I could not always conquer that 
terror of myself which had seized me when I first 
knew the secret. At no time did I dare to utter 
her name. I felt as if I did not even dare to 
hear it. If the conversation any where, when I 
was present, took that direction, as it sometimes 
naturally did, I tried not to hear—I mentally 


counted, repeated something that I knew, or went 


eut of the room. I am conscious now, that I 
often did these things when there could have been 
no danger of her being spoken of; but I did them 
in the dread I had of hearing any thing that 
might lead to her betrayal, and to her betrayal 
through me. 

It matters little now how often I recalled the 
tones of my mother’s voice, wondered whether 
should ever hear it again as I so longed to do, 
and thought how strange and desolate it was 
that it should be so new tome. It matters little 
that I watched for every public mention of my 
mother’s name; that I passed and repassed the 
door of her house in town, loving it, but afraid 
to look at it; that I once sat in the theatre when 
my mother was there and saw me, and when we 
were so wide asunder, before the great company 
of all degrees, that any link or confidence between 
us seemed a dream. It is all, all ever. My lot 
has been so blest that I can relate little of my- 
self which is not astory ef goodness and generosity 
in others. I may well pass that little, and go on. 

When we were settled at home again, Ada 
and I had many conversations with my Guardian, 
of which Richard was the theme. My dear girl 
was deeply grieved that he should do their kind 
cousin so much wrong; but she was so faithful 
to Richard, that she could not bear to blame 
him, even for that. My Guardian was assured 
of it, and never coupled his name with a word 
of reproof. “Dick is mistaken, my dear,”’ he 

* Continued from the April Number. 








would say to. her. ‘Well, well! we have all 
been mistaken over and over again. We must 
trust to you and time to set him right.” 

We knew afterward what we suspected then; 
that he did not trust to time until he had often 
tried to open Richard’s eyes. That he had writ- 
ten to him, gone to him, talked with him, tried 
every gentle and persuasive art his kindness could 
devise. Our poor devoted Richard was deaf and 
blind to all.. If he were wrong, he would make 
amends when the chancery suit was over. If he 
were groping in the dark, he could not do better 
than do his utmost to clear away those clouds 
in which so much was confused and obscured. 
Suspicion and misunderstanding were the fault 
of the suit? Then let him work the suit out, 
and come through it to his right mind. This 
was his unvarying reply. Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce had obtained such possession of his whole 
nature, that it was impossible to place any con- 
sideration before him which he did not—with a 
distorted kind of reason—make a new argument 
in favor of his doing what he did. “So that it 
is even more mischievous,” said my Guardian 
once to me, “to remonstrate with the poor dear 
fellow, than to leave him alone.” 

I took one of these opportunities of mentioning 
my doubts of Mr. Skimpole as a good adviser for 
Richard. 

* Adviser?” returned my Guardian, laughing. 
“My dear, who would advise with Skimpole ?”’ 

“ Encourager would perhaps have been a bet- 
ter word,” said I. 

“Encourager!’’ returned my Guardian again. 
“Who could be encouraged by Skimpole ?”’ 

“Not Richard?” said I. 

“No,” he replied. “Such an unworldly, un- 
calculating, gossamer creature, is a relief to him, 
and an amusement. But as to advising, or en- 
couraging, or occupying a serious station toward 
any body or any thing, it is simply not to he 
thought of in such a child as Skimpole.” 

“Pray, Cousin John,” said Ada, who had just 
joined us, and now looked over my shoulder, 
“what made him such a ehild ?” 

“What made him such a child?” inquired my 
Guardian, rubbing his head, a little at a loss. 

* Yes, Cousin John.” 

“Why,” he slowly replied, roughening his 
head more and more, “he is all sentiment, and 
—and susceptibility, and—and sensibility—and 
—and imagination. And these qualities are not 
regulated in him, somehow. I suppose the peo- 
ple who admired him for them in his youth, at- 
tached too much importance to them, and too 
little to any training that would have balanced 
and adjusted them; and so he became what he 
is. ‘ Hey?” said my Guardian, stopping short, 
and looking at us hopefully. ‘ What do yon 
think, you two?” 

Ada, glancing at me, said she thought it was 
a pity he should be an expense to Richard. 

“So it is, so it is,” returned my Guardian, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘That must not be. We must arrange 
that. I must prevent it. That will never do.” 
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And i anid. I thought it was to be regretted 
that he had ever introduced Richard to Mr. 
Vholes, for a present of five pounds. 

“Did he ?”” said my Guardian, with a passing 
shade of vexation on his face. ‘ But there you 
have the man. There you have the man! There 
is nothing mercenary in that, with him. He has 
no idea of the value of money. He introduces 
Rick; and then he is good friends with Mr. 
Vhotes, and borrows five pounds of him. He 
means nothing by it, and thinks nothing of it. 
He told you himself, I'll be bound, my dear?” 

“O yes!” said I. 

“Exactly !’’ cried my Guardian, quite tri- 
umphant. “There you have the man! If he 
had meant any harm by it, or was conscious of 
any harm in it, he wouldn’t tell it. He tells it 
as he does it, in mere simplicity. But you shall 
see him in his own home, and then you'll under- 
stand him better. We must pay a visit to Har- 
old Skimpole, and caution him on these points. 
Lord bless you, my dears, an infant, an infant !”’ 

In pursuance of this plan, we went into Lon- 
don on an early day, and presented ourselves at 
Mr. Skimpole’s door. 

He lived in a place called the Polygon, in 
Somers Town, where there were at that time a 
number of poor Spanish refugees walking about 
in cloaks, smoking little paper cigars. Whether 
he was a better tenant than one might have sup- 
posed, in consequence of his friend Somebody al- 
ways paying his rent at last, or whether his in- 
aptitude for business rendered it particularly dif- 
ficult to turn him out, I don’t know; but he had 
occupied the same house some years. It was in 
a state of dilapidation quite equal to our expect- 
ation. Two or three of the area railings were 
gone; the water-butt was broken; the knocker 
was loose; the be!l-handle had been pulled off a 
long time, to judge from the rusty state of the 
wire; and dirty footpr.uts on the steps were the 
only signs of its being inhabited. 

A slatternly full-blown girl, who seemed to be 
bursting out at the rents in her gown and the 
cracks in her shoes,’like an over-ripe berry, an- 
swered our knock by opening the door a very lit- 
tle way, and stopping up the gap with her figure. 
As she knew Mr. Jarndyce (indeed Ada and I 
both thought that she evidently associated him 
with the receipt of her wages), she immediately 
relented and allowed us to passin. The lock of 
the door being in a disabled condition, she then 


applied herself to securing it with the chain which | 
| moment, as he wished to say a word to him first. 


was not in good action either, and said would we 
go up-stairs ? 


in one of the dirty windows wus papered and 
wafered over; but there was a little plate of hot- 
house nectarines on the table, and there was an- 
other of grapes, and another of sponge-cakes, and 
there was a bottle of light wine. Mr. Skimpole 
himself reclined upon the sofa, in a dressing-gown, 
drinking some fragrant coffee from an old china 
cup—it was then about mid-day—and looking at 
a collection of wall-flowers in the balcony. 

He was not in the least disconcerted by our 

appearance, but rose and received us in his usual 
airy manner. 
“Here 1 am, you see!”’ he said, when we were 
seated: not without some little difficulty, the 
greater part of the chairs being broken. “ Here 
Iam! This is my frugal breakfast. Some men 
want legs of beef and mutton for breakfast; I 
don’t. Give me my peach, my cup of coffee, and 
my claret; I am content. I don’t want them for 
themselves, but they remind me ofthe sun. There’s 
nothing solar about legs of beef and mutton. Mere 
animal satisfaction !"’ 

“This is our friend’s room, sanctum, studio,” 
said my Guardian to us. 

* Yes,” said Mr. Skimpole, turning his bright 
face about, ‘‘ this is the bird’s cage. This is where 
the bird lives and sings. They pluck his feathers 
now and then, and clip his wings; but he sings, 
he sings !”’ 

He handed us the grapes, repeating in his ra- 
diant way, “he sings! Not an ambitious note, 
but still he sings.” 

‘* These are very fine,” said my Guardian. “A 
present ?”’ 

“No,”’ he answered. “No! Some amiable 
gardener sells them. His man wanted to know 
when he brought them last evening, whether he 
should wait for the money. ‘ Really, my friend,’ 
I said, ‘I think not—if your time is of any value 
to you.’ I suppose it was, for he went away.” 

My Guardian looked at us with a smile, as 
though he asked us, “is it possible to be worldly 
with this baby ?” 

“This is a day,” said Mr. Skimpole, gayly 
taking a little claret in a tuinbler, “that will ever 
be remembered here. We shall call it the Saint 
Clare and Saint Summerson day. You must see 
my daughters. I have a blue-eyed daughter who 
ismy Beauty daughter, I have a Sentiment daugh- 
ter, and I have a Comedy daughter. You must 
see them all. They’ll be enchanted.” 

He was going to summon them, when my 
Guardian interposed, and asked him to pause a 


” 


“ My dear Jarndyce,” he cheerfully replied, going 
back to his sofa, ‘‘ as many moments as you please, 





We went up-stairs to the first floor, still see- 
ing no other furniture than the dirty footprints. 


Mr. Jarndyce, witheut further ceremony, entered | 
a room there, and we followed. It was dingy | 


enough, and not at all clean; but furnished with 
an odd kind of shabby hanaxy, with a large foot- 
stool, a sofa, and plenty of cushions, an easy- 
chair, and plenty of pillows, a piano, books, 
drawing materials, music, newspapers, and a few | 
sketches and pictures. A broken pane of glass 
Vou. VI.—No. 36.—3 F 


Time is no object here. We never know what 
o'clock it is, and we never care. Not the way to 
get on in life, you'll tell me? Certainly. But 
| we don't get on in life. We don’t pretend to de 
| it ” 

|. My Guardian looked at us again, plainly say- 
| ing, “You hear him ?” 

“Now Harold,” he began, “the word I have 
to say, relates to Rick.” 
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“The dearest friend I have!’ returned Mr. 
Skimpole, cordially. “I suppose he ought not to 
be my dearest friend, as he is not on terms with 
you. But he is, I can’t help it; he is full of 
youthful poetry, and I love him. If you don’t 
like it, I can’t help it. I love him.” 

The engaging frankness with which he made 
this declaration, really had a disinterested ap- 
pearance, and captivated my Guardian; if not, 
for the moment, Ada too. 

“You are welcoine to love him as much as you 
like,’’ returned Mr. Jarndyce, “‘ but we must save 
his pocket, Harold.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Skimpole. “ His pocket? Now, 
you are coming to what I don’t understand.” Tak- 
ing a little more claret, and dipping one of the 
cakes in it, he shook his head, and smiled at Ada 
and me with an ingenuous forebvding that he 
never could be made to understand. 

“If you go with him here or there,” said my 
Guardian, plainly, “you must not let him pay 
for both.” 

“My dear Jarndyce,” returned Mr. Skimpole, 
his genial face irradiated by the comicality of this 
idea, “what am I to do? If he takes me any 
where, I must go. And how can J pay ? I never 
have any money. If I had any money, I don’t 
know any thing about it. Suppose I say to a 
man, how much? Suppose the man says to me 
seven and sixpence? I know nothing about seven 
and sixpence. It is impossible for me to pursue 
the subject, with any consideration for the man. 
1 don’t go about asking busy people what seven 
and sixpence is in Moorish—which I don’t under- 
stand. Why should I go about asking them what 
seven and sixpence is in Money—which I don’t 
understand ?” 

“Well,” said my Guardian, by no means dis- 
pleased with this artless reply, “if you come to 
any kind of journeying with Rick, you must bor- 
row the money of me (never breathing the least 
allusion to that circumstance), and leave the cal- 
eulation to him.” 

“ My dear Jarndyce,” returned Mr. Skimpole, 
“T will do any thing to give you pleasure, but it 
seems an idle form—a superstition. Besides, I 
give you my word, Miss Clare and my dear Miss 
Summerson, I thought Mr. Carstone was im- 
mensely rich. I thought he had only to make 
ever something, or to sign a bond, or a draft, or 
a check, or a bill, or to put something on a file 
somewhere, to bring down a shower of money.” 

“Indeed it is not so, sir,” said Ada. “He is 

r.” 

“No, really ?’? returned Mr. Skimpole, with 
his bright smile, “ you surprise me.” 

“And not being the richer for trusting in a 
rotten reed,”’ said my Guardian, laying his hand 
emphatically on the sleeve of Mr. Skimpole’s 
dressing-gown, “‘be you very careful not to en- 
courage him in that reliance, Harold.” 

“My dear good friend,” returned Mr. Skim- 
pole, “and my dear Miss Summerson, and my 
dear Miss Clare, how can I do that? It’s busi- 
ness, and | don’t know business. It is he who 





encourages me. He emerges from great feats of 
business, presents the brightest prospects before 
me as their result, and calls upon me to admire 
them. I do admire them—as bright prospects. 
But I know no more about them, and I tell him 
so.” 

The helpless kind of candor with which he pre. 
sented this before us, the light-hearted manner in 
which he was amused by his innocence, the fan. 
tastic way in which he took himself under his 
own protection and argued about that curious 
person, combined with the delightful ease of every 
thing he said exactly to make out my Guardian’s 
case. The more I saw of him, the more unlikely 
it seemed to me, when he was present, that he 
could design, conceal, or influence any thing; 
and yet the less likely that appeared when he 
was not present, and the less agreeable it was to 
think of his naving any thing to do with any one 
for whom I cared. 

Hearing that his examination (as he called it) 
was now over, Mr. Skimpole left the room with a 
radiant face to fetch his daughters (his sons had 
run away at various times), leaving my Guardian 
quite delighted by the manner in which he had 
vindicated his childish character. He soon came 
back, bringing with him the three young ladies 
and Mrs. Skimpole, who had once been a beauty, 
but was now a delicate high-nosed invalid, suffer- 
ing under a complication of disorders. 

“This,”’ said Mr. Skimpole, “is my Beauty 
daughter, Juliet—a remembrance of Shakspeare 
—plays and sings odds and ends like her father. 
This is my Sentiment daughter, Laura—a re- 
membrance of Petrarch—plays a little but don’t 
sing. This ismy Comedy daughter, Susannah— 
a remembrance of Beaumarchais—sings a little, 
but don’t play. We all draw a little, and com- 
pose a little, and none of us have any idea of 
time or money.” 

Mrs. Skimpole sighed, I thought, as if she 
would have been glad to strike out this item in 
the family attainments. I also thought that she 
rather impressed her sigh upon my Guardian, and 
that she took every opportunity of throwing in 
another. 

“It is pleasant,’”’ said Mr. Skimpole, turning 
his sprightly eyes from one to the other of us, 
“and it is whimsically interesting, to trace pecu- 
liarities in families. In this family we are all 
children, and I am the youngest.’ 

The daughters, who appeared to be very fond 
of him, were amused by this droll fact; particu- 
larly the Comedy daughter. 

““ My dears, it is true,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ is 
itnot? So it is, and so it must be, because, like 
the dogs in the hymn, ‘it is our nature to.’ Now, 
here is Miss Summerson with a fine administra- 
tive capacity, and a knowledge of details perfectly 
surprising. It will sound very strange in Miss 
Summerson’s ears, I dare say, that we know nv- 
thing about chops in this house. But we don’t; 
not the least. We can’t cook any thing what- 
ever. A needle and thread we don’t know how 
to use. We admire the people who possess the 
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practical wisdom we want; but we don’t quarrel 
with them. Then why should they quarrel with 
us? Live, and let live, we say to them. Live 
upon your practical wisdom, and let us live upon 


He laughed, but, as usual, seemed quite can- 
did, and really to mean what he said. 

“We have sympathy, my roses,” said Mr. 
Skimpole, ‘sympathy for every thing. Have we 
not?” 

“QO yes, papa!” cried the three daughters. 

“Tn fact, that is our family department,” said 
Mr. Skimpole, “in this hurly-burly of life. We 
are capable of looking on and of being interested, 
and we do look on, and we are interested. What 
more can we do! Here is my Beauty daughter, 
married these three years. Now, I dare say her 
marrying another child, and having two more, 
was all wrong in point of political economy; but 
it was very agreeable. We had our little festiv- 
ities on those occasions, and exchanged social 
ideas. She brought her young husband home 
one day, and they and their young fledglings 
have their nest up-stairs. I dare say, at some 
time or other, Sentiment and Comedy will bring 
their husbands home, and have their nests up- 
stairs too. So we get on; we don’t know how, 
but somehow.” 

She looked very young indeed, to be the mother 
of two children; and I could not help pitying 
both her and them. It was evident that the 
three daughters had grown up as they could, and 
had had just as little hap-hazard instruction as 
qualified them to be their father’s playthings 
in his idlest hours. His pictorial tastes were 
consulted, I observed, in their respective styles of 
wearing their hair; the Beauty daughter being 
in the classic manner; the Sentiment daughter 
luxuriant and flowing; and the Comedy daugh- 
ter in the arch style, with a good deal of sprightly 
forehead, and vivacious little curls dotted about 
the corners of her eyes. They were dressed to 
correspond, though in a most untidy and negli- 
gent way. 

Ada and I conversed with these young ladies, 
and found them wonderfully like their father. 
In the mean while Mr. Jarndyce (who had been 
rubbing his head to a great extent, and hinting 
at a change in the wind) talked with Mrs. Skim- 
pole in a corner, where we could not help hearing 
the chink of money. Mr. Skimpole had previ- 
ously volunteered to go home with us, and had 
withdrawn to dress himself for the purpose. 

“My roses,” he said, when he came back, 
“take care of mamma. She is poorly to-day. By 
going home with Mr. Jarndyce for a day or two, 
I shall hear the larks sing, and preserve my ami- 
ability. It has been tried, you know, and would 
be tried again if I remained at home.” 

“That bad man!” said the Comedy daughter. 

“At the very time when he knew papa was 
lying down by his wall-flowers, looking at the blue 
sky,’’ Laura complained. 

“ And when the smell of hay was in the air!” 


“Tt showed a want of poetry in the man,” Mr. 

Skimpole assented, but with perfect good-humor. 

“It was coarse. There was an absence of the 

finer touches of humanity in it! My daughters 

have taken great offense,” he explained to us, “at 

an honest man—” 

“Not honest, Papa. Impossible!’’ they all 

three protested. 

“ At a rough kind of fellow—a sort of human 

hedge-hog rolled up,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ who 

is a baker in this neighborhood, and from whom 

we borrowed a couple of arm-chairs. We wanted 

a couple of arm-chairs, and we hadn’t got them, 

and therefore of course we looked to a man whe 

had got them to lend them. Well! this morose 

person lent them, and we wore therm out. When 

they were worn out, he wanted them back. He had 
them back. He was contented, you will say. Not 
at all. He objected to their being worn. I rea- 

soned with him, and pointed out his mistake. I 
said, ‘Can you, at your time of life, be so head- 
strong, my friend, as to persist that an arm-chair 
is a thing to put upon a shelf and look at? That 
it is an object to contemplate, to survey from a 
distance, to consider from a point of sight? 
Don’t you know that these arm-chairs were bor- 
rowed to be sat upon?’ He was unreasonable 
and unpersuadable, and used intemperate lan- 
guage. Being as patient as I am at this minute, 
I addressed another appeal to him. I said, ‘Now, 
my good man, however our business capacities 
may vary, we are all children of one great mo- 
ther, Nature. On this blooming summer morn- 
ing here you see me’ (I was on the sofa) ‘ with 
flowers before me, fruit upon the table, the cloud- 
less sky above me, the air full of fragrance, con- 
templating Nature. I entreat you, by our common 
brotherhood, not to interpose between me and a 
subject so sublime, the absurd figure of an angry 
baker!’ But he did,” said Mr. Skimpole, raising 
his laughing eyebrows in playful astonishment ; 
“he did interpose that ridiculous figure, and he 
does, and he will again. And therefore I am very 
glad to get out of his way, and to go home with 
my friend Jarndyce.” 

It seemed to escape his consideration that Mrs. 
Skimpole and the daughters remained behind to 
encounter the baker; but this was so old a story 
to all of them that it had become a matter of 
course. He took leave of his family with a ten- 
derness as airy and graceful as any other aspect 
in which he showed himself, and rode away 
with us in perfect harmony ofmind. We had an 
opportunity of seeing through some open doors, 
as we went down-stairs, that his own apartment 
was a palace to the rest of the house. 

I could have no anticipation, and I had none, 
that something very startling to me at the mo- 
ment, and ever memorable to me in what ensued 
from it, was to happen before this day was out. 
Our guest was in such spirits on the way home, 
that I could do nothing but listen to him, and 
wonder at him; nor was I alone in this, for Ada 
yielded to the same fascination. As to my 
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become fixed in the east when we left Somer’s 
Town, veered completely round, before we were a 
couple of miles from it. 

Whether of questionable childishness or not, in 
any other matters, Mr. Skimpole had a child’s 
enjoyment of change and bright weather. In no 
way wearied by his sallies on the road, he was in 
the drawing-room before any of us; and I heard 
him at the piano while I was yet looking after my 
housekeeping, singing refrains of barcaroles and 
drinking songs, Italian and German, by the score. 

We were all assembled shortly before dinner, 
and he was still at the piano, idly picking out in 
his luxurious way little strains of music, and 
talking between whiles of finishing some sketches 
of the ruined old Verulam wall, to-morrow, which 
he had begun a year or two ago, and had got 
tired of; when a card was brought in, and my 
Guardian read aloud in a surprised voice : 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock !”’ 

The visitor was in the room while it was yet 
turning round with me, and before I had the power 
te stir. If I had had it, I should have hurried 
away. I had not even the presence of mind, in 
my giddiness, to retire to Ada in the window, or 
to see the window, or to know where it was. I 
heard my name, and found that my Guardian 
was presenting me, before I could move to a chair. 

“Pray be seated, Sir Leicester.” 

“Mr. Jarndyce,”’ said Sir Leicester in reply, as 





he bowed and seated himself, “1 do myself the 
honor of calling here—” 

“You do me the honor, Sir Leicester.” 

“ Thank you—of calling here on my road from 
Lincolnshire, to express my regret that any cause 
of complaint, however strong, that I may have 
against a gentleman who—who is known to you 
and has been your host, and to whom therefore | 
will make no further reference, should have pre- 
vented you, still more ladies under your escort and 
charge, from seeing whatever little there may be 
to gratify a polite and refined taste, at my house, 
Chesney Wold.” 

““You are exceedingly obliging, Sir Leicester, 
and on behalf of those ladies (who are present) and 
for myself, I thank you very much.” 

“1t is possible, Mr. Jarndyce, that the gentle- 
man to whom, for the reasons I have mentioned, 
I refrain from making further allusion—it is pos- 
sible, Mr. Jarndyce, that that gentleman may 
have done me the honor so far to misapprehend 
my character, as to induce you to believe that you 
would not have been received by my lvcal estab- 
lishment in Lincolnshire with that urbanity, that 
courtesy, which its members are instructed to 
show to all ladies and gentlemen who present 
themselves at that house. I merely beg to ob- 
serve, sir, that the fact is the reverse.’’ 

My Guardian delicately dismissed this remark 
without making any verbal answer. 
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“It has given me pain, Mr. Jarndyee,” Sir | 
Leicester weightily proceeded. ‘1 assure you, 
sir, it has given—Me—pain—to learn from the 
housekeeper at Chesney Wold, that a gentleman 
who was in your company in that part of the 
county, and who would appear to possess a cul- 
tivated taste for the Fine Arts, was likewise de- 
terred, by some such cause, from examining the 
family pictures with that leisure, that attention, 
that care, which he might have desired to bestow 
upon them, and which some of them might pos- 
sibly have repaid.”’ Here he produced a card, 
and read, with much gravity and a little trouble, 
through his eye-glass, “Mr. Hirrold—Herald— 
Harold—Skampling—Skumpling—I beg your 
pardon—Skimpole.” 

“This is Mr. Harold Skimpole,” said my 
Guardian, evidently surprised. 

“Oh!”’ exclaimed Sir Leicester, “I am happy 
to meet Mr. Skimpole, and to have the opportu- 
nity of tendering my personal regrets. I hope, 
sir, that when you again find yourself in my part 
ef the county, you will be under no similar sense 
of restraint.” 

“ You are very obliging, Sir Leicester Dedlock. 
So encouraged, I shall certainly give myself the 
pleasure and advantage of another visit to your 
beautiful house. The owners of such places as 
Chesney Wold,”’ said Mr. Skimpole with his usual 
happy and easy air, “are public benefactors. 
They are good enough to maintain a number of 
delightful objects for the admiration and pleasure 
of us poor men; and not to reap all the admira- 
tion and pleasure that they yield, is to be ungrate.. 
ful to our benefactors.” 

Sir Leicester seemed to approve of this senti- 
ment highly. “An artist, sir?” 

“No,” returned Mr. Skimpole. ‘A perfectly 
idle man. A mere amateur.” 

Sir Leicester seemed to approve of this even 
more. He hoped he might have the good fortune 
to be at Chesney Wold when Mr. Skimpole next 
came down into Lincolnshire. Mr. Skimpole pro- 
fessed himself much flattered and honored. 

“Mr. Skimpole mentioned,” pursued Sir Lei- 
cester, addressing himself again to my Guardian; 
‘ mentioned to the housekeeper, who, as he may 
have observed, is an old and attached retainer of 
the family—” 

(“‘ That is, when I walked through the house 
the other day, on the occasion of my going down 
to visit Miss Summerson and Miss Clare,”’ Mr. 
Skimpole airily explained to us.) 

“ That the friend with who.n he had formerly 
been staying there, was Mr. Jarndyce.” Sir 
Leicester bowed to the bearer of that name. 
“ And hence I became aware of the circumstance 
for which I have professed my regret. That this 
should have occurred to any gentleman, Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, but especially a gentleman formerly known 
to Lady Dedlock, and indeed claiming some dis- 
tant connection with her, and for whom (as I 
learn from my Lady herself) she entertains a high 
respect, does, I assure you, give—Me—pain.” 
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returned my Guardian. “I am very sensible, as 


1 am sure we all are, of your consideration. In- 
deed the mistake was mine, and I ought to 
apologize for it.’ 

I had not once looked up. I had not seen the 
visitor, and had not even appeared to myself to 
hear the conversation. It surprises me to find 
that I can recall it, for it seemed to make no 
impression on me as it passed. I heard them 
speaking, but my mind was so confused, and my 
instinctive avoidance of this gentleman made his 
presence so distressing to me, that I thought I 
understood nothing, through the rushing in my 
head and the beating of my heart. 

“T mentioned the subject to Lady Dedlock,” 
said Sir Leicester, rising, “‘ and my Lady informed 
me that she had had the pleasure of exchanging 
a few words with Mr. Jarndyce and his wards, on 
the occasion of an accidental meeting during their 
sojourn in the vicinity. Permit me, Mr. Jarndyce 
to repeat to yourself, and to these ladies, the 
assurance I have already tendered to Mr. Skim- 
pole. Circumstances undoubtedly prevent my 
saying that it would afford me any gratification 
to hear that Mr. Boythorn had favored my house 
with his presence; but those circumstances are 
confined to that gentleman himself, and do not 
extend beyond him.” 

“You know my whole opinion of him,”’ said 
Mr. Skimpole, lightly appealing to us. “An 
amiable bull, who is determined to make every 
color scarlet !’’ 

Sir Leicester Dedlock coughed, as if he could 
not possibly hear another word in reference to 
such an individual; and took his leave with great 
ceremony and politeness. I got to my own room 
with all possible speed, and remained there until 
I had recovered my self-command. It had been 
very much disturbed; but I was thankful to find, 
when I went down-stairs again, that they only 
rallied me for having been shy and mute before 
the great Lincolnshire baronet. 

By that time I had made up my mind that the 
period was come when I must tell my Guardian 
whatI knew. The possibility of my being brought 
into contact with my mother, of my being taken 
to her house—even of Mr. Skimpole’s, however 
distantly associated with me, receiving kindnesses 
and obligations from her husband—was so pain- 
ful, that I felt I could no longer guide myself 
without his assistance. 

When we had retired for the night, and Ada 
and | had had our usual talk in our pretty rooin, 
I went out at my dvor again, and s,ught my 
Guardian among his books. I knew he always 
read at that hour; and as I drew near, I saw the 
light shining out into the passage from his read- 
ing-lamp. 

“May I come in, Guardian ?” 

“Surely, little woman. What’s the matter ?” 

‘Nothing is the matter. I thought I would 
like to take this quiet time of saying a word to 
you about myself.” 

He put a chair for me, shut his book, and put 
it by, and turned his kind attentive face toward 
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“Pray say no more about it, Sir Leicester,” 
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me. I could not help observing that it wore 

that curious expression I had observed in it once 

before—on that night when he had said that he 
was in no trouble which I could readily under- 
stand. 

“What concerns you, my dear Esther,” said 
he “concerns us all. You can not be more ready 
to speak than I am to hear.” 

“T know that, Guardian. But I have such 
need of your advice and support. O! you don’t 
know how much need I have to-night.’ 

He looked unprepared for my being so earnest 
and even a little alarmed. 

“Or how anxious | have been to speak to you,” 
said I, “ever since the visitor was here to-day.”’ 

“The visitor, my dear! Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He folded his arms, and sat looking at me with 
an air of the profoundest astonishment, awaiting 
what I should say next. I did not know how to 
prepare him. ; 

“Why, Esther,” said he, breaking into a smile, 
“our visitor and you are the two last persons on 
earth I should have thought of connecting to- 
gether !’’ 

“O yes, Guardian, I know it. And I, too, but 
a little while ago.” 

The smile passed from his face, and he became 
graver than before. He crossed to the door to 
see that it was shut (but I had seen to that), 
and resumed his seat before me. 

“ Guardian,”’ said I, “‘ do you remember when 
we were overtaken by the thunderstorm, Lady 
Dedlock’s speaking to you of her sister?” 

“Of course. Of course I do.” 

. “And reminding you that she and her sister 
had differed ; had ‘ gone their several ways?’” 

“ Of course.” . 

“Why did they separate, Guardian ?” 

His face quite altered as he looked at me. 
“My child, what questions are these! I never 
knew. No one but themselves ever did know, I 
believe. Who could tell what the secrets of those 
two handsome and proud women were! You have 
seen Lady Dedlock. If you had ever seen her 
sister, you would know her to have been as reso- 
lute and haughty as she.” 

“© Guardian, I have seen her many and many 
a time !”’ 

“ Seen her?” 

He paused a little, biting his lip. “Then, 
Esther, when you spoke to me long ago of Boy- 
thorn, and when I told you that he was all but 
married once, and that the lady did not die, but 
died to him, and that that time had had its in- 
fluence on his later life—did you know it all, and 
know who the lady was?” 

“No, Guardian,” I returned, fearful of the light 
that dimly broke upon me. “ Nor do I know yet.” 

“ Lady Dedlock’s sister.” 

“ And why,”’ I could scarcely ask him, “why, 
Guardian, pray tell me why were they parted?” 

‘*It was her act, and she kept its motives 





jecture (but it was mere conjecture), that some 
injury which her haughty spirit had received jn 
her cause of quarrel with her sister, had wound. 
ed her beyond all reason; but she wrote him that 
from the date of that letter she died to him—as 
in literal truth she did—and that the resolution 
was exacted from her by her knowledge of his 
proud temper and his strained sense of honor, 
which were both her nature, too. In considera. 
tion for those master-points in him, and even in 
consideration for them in herself, she made the 
sacrifice, she said, and would live in it and die 
in it. She did both, I fear: certainly he never 
saw her, never heard of her from that hour. Nor 
did any one.” 

“O Guardian, what have I done!” I cried, 
giving way to my grief; “‘what sorrow have | 
innocently caused !” 

“You caused, Esther ?” 

“Yes, Guardian. Innocently, but most surely. 
That secluded sister is my first remembrance.” 

“No, no!” he cried, starting. 

“Yes, Guardian, yes! And her sister is my 
mother !”” 

I would have told him all my mother’s letter, 

but he would not hear it then. He spoke so ten- 
derly and wisely to me, and he put so plainly 
before me all I had myself imperfectly thought 
and hoped in my better state of mind, that, 
penetrated as I had been with fervent gratitude 
toward him through so many years, I believed | 
had never loved him so dearly, never thanked 
him in my heart so fully, as I did that night. 
And when he had taken me to my room and 
kissed me at the door, and when at last I lay 
down to sleep, my thought was how could I ever 
be busy enough, how could I ever be good enough, 
how in my little way could I ever hope to he for- 
getful enough of myself, devoted enough to him, 
and useful enough to others, to show him how | 
blessed and honored him. 
=" 
CHAPTER XLIV.—Tue Letter anp THE ANSWER 
My Guardian called me into his room next 
morning, and then I told him what had been left 
untold on the previous night. There was no- 
thing to be done, he said, but to keep the secret, 
and to avoid another such encounter as that of 
yesterday. He understood my feeling, and en- 
tirely shared it. He charged himself even with 
restraining Mr. Skimpole from improving his op- 
portunity. One person whom he need not name 
to me, it was not now possible for him to advise 
or help. He wished it were; but no such thing 
could be. If her mistrust of the lawyer whom 
she had mentioned were well-founded, which he 
scarcely doubted, he dreaded discovery. He knew 
something of him, both by sight and by reputa- 
tion, and it was certain that he was a dangerous 
man. Whatever happened, he repeatedly im- 
pressed upon me with anxious affection and kind- 
ness, I was as innocent of, as himself; and as 
unable to influence. 
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doubts tend toward you, my dear. Much sus- 
picion may exist without that connection.” 

“With the lawyer,” I returned. ‘“ But two 
other persons have come into my mind since I 
have been anxious.’’ Then I told him all about 
Mr. Guppy, who I feared might have had his 
vague surmises when I little understood his 
meaning, but in whose silence after our last in- 
terview I expressed perfect confidence.” 

“ Well,”’ said my Guardian. ‘Then we may 
dismiss him for the present. Who is the other?” 

I called to his recollection the French maid, 
and the eager offer of herself she had made to 
me. 
“Ha!” he returned, thoughtfully, “that is a 
more alarming person than the clerk. But, after 
all, my dear, it was but seeking for a new serv- 
ice. She had seen you and Ada a little while 
before, and it was natural that you should come 
into her head. She merely proposed herself for 
your maid, you know. She did nothing more.” 

“Her manner was strange,”’ said I. 

“Yes, and her manner was strange when she 
took her shoes off, and showed that cool relish for 
a walk that might have ended in her death-bed,” 
said my Guardian. ‘It would be useless self- 
distress and torment to reckon up such chances 
and possibilities. There are very few harmless 
circumstances that would not seem full of perilous 
meaning, so considered. Be hopeful, little wo- 
man. Youcan benothing better than yourself; be 
that, through this knowledge, as you were before 
you had it. It is the best you can do, for every 
body’s sake. I sharing the secret with you—”’ 

* And lightening it, Guardian, so much,” said I. 

—‘“* Will be attentive to what passes in that 
family, so far as I can observe it from my dis- 
tance. And if the time should come when I can 
stretch out a hand to render the least service to 
one whom it is better not to name even here, I 
will not fail to do it for her dear daughter’s sake.”’ 

I thanked him with my whole heart. What 
could I ever do but thank him! I was going out 
at the door, when he asked me to stay a moment. 
Quickly turning round, I saw that same expres- 
sion on his face again; and all at once I don’t 
know how, it flashed upon me as a new and far 
off possibility that I understood it. 

“ My dear Esther,” said my Guardian, “I have 
leng had something in my thoughts that I have 
wished to say to you.” 

* Indeed ?” 

“J have had some difficulty in approaching it, 
and I still have. I should wish it to be so de- 
liberately said, and so deliberately considered. 
Would you object to my writing it?” 

“Dear Guardian, how could I object to your 
writing any thing for me to read?” 

“Then see, my love,” said he, with his cheery 
smile; ‘‘am I at this moment quite as plain and 
easy—do I seem as open, as honest and old-fash- 
ioned, as I am at any time ?”’ 

1 answered, in all earnestness, “ Quite,” With 
the strictest truth for his momentary hesitation 
was gone (it had not lasted a minute), and his 


fine, sensible, cordial, sterling manner was re- 
stored. 

“ Do I look as if I suppressed any thing, meant 
any thing but what I said, had any reservation 
at all, no matter, what?” said he, with his bright 
clear eyes on mine. 

I answered, most asuredly he did not. 

“Can you fully trust me, and thoroughly rely 
on what I profess, Esther?” 

‘* Most thoroughly,”’ said I with my whole heart. 

“ My dear girl,” returned my Guardian, “ give 
me your hand.” 

He took it in his, holding me lightly with his 
arm, and, looking down into my face with the 
same genuine freshness and faithfulness of man- 
ner—the old protecting manner which had made 
that house my home in a moment—said, “‘ You 
have wrought changes in me, little woman, since 
the winter day in the stage coach. First and last 
you have done me a world of good, since that 
time.” 

“ Ah, Guardian, what have you done for me 
since that time !”’ 

“ But,’’ said he, “ that is not to be reinembered 
now.” 

“ Tt never can be forgotten.” 

“Yes, Esther,” said he, with a gentle serious- 
ness, ‘It is to be forgotten now; to be forgotten 
fora while. You are only to remember now, that 
nothing can change me as you know me. Can 
you feel quite assured of that, my dear ?” 

“*T can, and I do,” I said. 

“ That’s much,” he answered. ‘ That’s every 
thing. But I must not take that at a word. | 
will not write this something in my thoughts, 
until you have quite resolvea within yourself that 
nothing can change me as you know me. If you 
doubt that in the least degree I will never write 
it. If you are sure of that on good consideration, 
send Charley to me this night week—‘ for. the 
letter.’ But if you are not quite certain, never 
send. Mind, I trust to your truth, in this thing 
as in every thing. If you are not quite certain 
on that one point, never send !”’ 

“Guardian,” said I, ‘1 am already certain. 
I can no more be changed in that conviction, than 
you can be changed toward me. I shall send 
Charley for the letter.” 

He shook my hand and said no more. Nor was 
any more said in reference to this conversatién, 
either by him or me, through the whole week. 
When the appointed night came, I said to Charley 
as soon as | was alone, “Go and knock at Mr. 
Jarndyce’s door, Charley, and say you have come 
from me—‘ for the letter.’’’ Charley went up 
the stairs, and down the stairs, and along the 
passages—the zig-zag way about the old-fashioned 
house seemed very long in my listening ears that 
night—and so came back, along the passages, and 
down the stairs, and up the stairs, and brought 
the letter. ‘‘ Lay it on the table Charley,” said 
I. So Charley laid it on the table and went to 
bed, and I sat looking at it without taking it up, 
thinking of many things. 





I began with my overshadowed childhood, and 
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passed through those timid days to the heavy time 
when iny aunt lay dead with her resolute face so 
cold and set; and when | was more solitary with 
Mrs. Rachael, than if I had had no one in the 
world to speak to or to look at. I passed to the 
altered days when I was so blest as to find friends 
in all around me, and to be beloved. I came to 
the time when I first saw my dear girl, and was 
received into that sisterly affection which was the 
grace and beauty of my life. I recalled the first 
bright gleam of welcome which had shone out of 
those very windows upon our expectant faces on 
that cold bright night, and which had never paled. 
I lived my happy life there over again, | went 
through my illness and recovery, I thought of 
myself so altered and of those around me so un- 
changed; and all this happiness shone like a light, 
from one central figure, represented before me by 
the letter on the table. 

I opened it and read it. It was so impressive 
in its love for me, and in the unselfish caution it 
gave me, and the consideration it showed for me 
in every word, that my eyes were too often blinded 
to read much at atime. But I read it through 
three times, before I laid it down. I had thought 
beforehand that I knew its purport, and I did. 
It asked me would I be the mistress of Bleak 
House. 

It was not a love letter, though it expressed so 
much love, but was written just as he would at 
any time have spoken to me. I saw his face, and 
heard his voice, and felt the influence of his kind 
protecting manner, in every line. It addressed 
me as if our places were reversed: as if all the 
good deeds had been mine, and all the feelings 
they had awakened, his. It dwelt on my being 
young, and he past the prime of life; on his hav- 
ing attained a ripe age, while I was a child; on 
his writing to me with a silvered head, ahd know- 
ing all this so well as to set it in full before me 


even then he could not have me bind myself ir. 
revocably, while this letter was yet so new to me: 
but, even then, I must have ample time for recon. 
sideration. In that case, or in the opposite case, 
let him be unchanged in his old relation, ia his old 
manner, in the old name by which I called him. 
And as to his bright Dame Durden and little 
housekeeper, she would ever be the same, he knew. 

This was the substance of the letter; written 
throughout with a justice and a dignity, as if he 
were indeed my responsible Guardian, impartial- 
ly representing the proposal of a friend against 
whom in his integrity he stated the full case. 

But he did not hint to me, that when I had 
been better-looking, he had had this same pro- 
ceeding in his thoughts, and had refrained from 
it. That when my old face was gone from me, 
and | had no attractions, he could love me just 
as well as in my fairer days. That the discovery, 
of my birth gave him no shock. That his gene- 
rosity rose above my disfigurement, and my in- 
heritance of shame. That the more I stood in 
need of such fidelity, the more firmly I might 
trust in him to the last. 

But J knew it, 1 knew it well now. It came 
upon me as the close of the benignant history | 
had been pursuing, and I felt that I had but one 
thing to do. To devote my life to his happiness 
was to thank him poorly, and what had I wished 
for the other night but some new means of thank- 
ing him? 

Still I cried very much ; not only in the fullness 
of my heart after reading the letter, not only in 
the strangeness of the prospect—for it was strange 
though I had expected the contents—but as if 
something for which there was no name or dis- 
tinct idea were indefinitely lout to me. I was 
very happy, very thankful, very hopeful; but I 
cried very much. 

By-and-by I went to my old glass. My eyes 





for mature deliberation. It told me that I would 
gain nothing by such a marriage, and lose nothing 
by rejecting it; for no new relation could enhance 
the tenderness in which he held me, and whatever 
my decision was, he was certain it would be right. 
But he had considered this step anew, since our 
late confidence, and had decided on taking it; if 
it only served to show me, through one poor in- 
stance, that the whole world would readily unite 
to falsify the stern prediction of my childhood. I 
was the last to know what happiness | could be- 
stow upon him, but of that he said no more; for 
[ was always to remember that I owed him no- 
thing, and that he was my debtor, and for very 
much. He had often thought of our future; and, 
foreseeing that the time must come, and fearing 
that it might come soon, when Ada (now very 
nearly of age) would leave us, and when our pres- 
ent mode of life must be broken up, had become 
accustomed to reflect on this proposal. Thus he 
made it. If I felt that I could ever give him the 
best right he could have to be my protector, and 
if I felt that I could happily and justly become 





the dear companion of his remaining life, superior 
to all lighter chances and changes than Death, | 


were red and swollen, and I said, ‘‘O Esther, 
Esther, can that be you!’’ I am afraid the face 
in the glass was going to cry again at this re- 
proach, but I held up my finger at it, and it 
stopped. 

“That is more like the composed look you 
comforted me with, my dear, when you showed 
me such a change!” said I, beginning to let 
down my hair. “ When you are mistress of 
Bieak House, you are to be as cheerful as a bird. 
In fact, you are always to be cheerful; so let us 
begin for once and for all.” 

I went on with my hair now, quite comforta- 
ably. I sobbed a little still, but that was be- 
cause I had been crying ; not because I was cry- 
ing then. 

‘* And so Esther, my dear, you are happy for 
life. Happy with your best friends, happy in 
your old home, happy in the power of doing a 
great deal of good, and happy in the undeserved 
love of the best of men.” 

I thought, all at once, if my Guardian had 
married some one else, how should I have felt, 
and what should] have done! That would have 
been a change indeed. It presented my life in 
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such a new and blank form, that Irang my house- |! upon my Guardian, with his back toward me, 
keeping keys and gave them a kiss before I laid | standing at the drawing-room window looking 
them down in their basket again. out. 


Then I went on to think, as I dressed my hair 


He turned on my coming in, and said, smiling, 


before the glass, how often had I considered | “ Ay, it’s you, little woman, is it ?’’ and looked 
within myself that the deep traces of my illness, | out again. 


and the circumstances of my birth, were only new 
reasons why I should be busy, busy, busy—use- 


I had made up my mind to speak to him now. 
In short, I had come down on purpose. “ Guard- 


ful, amiable, serviceable, in all honest unpretend- ian,” I said, rather hesitating and trembling, 


ing ways. This wasa good time, to be sure, to 
sit down morbidly and cry! As to its seeming 
at all strange to me at first (if that were any ex- 
cuse for crying, which it was not) that I was one | 
day to be the mistress of Bleak House, why should | 
it seem strange ? Other people had thought of 
such things, if I had not. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber, my plain dear,” I asked myself, looking at 
the glass, “what Mrs. Woodcourt said, before | 
those scars were there, about your marrying—” 

Perhaps the name.brought them to my remem- 
brance. The dried remains of the flowers. It 
would be better not to keep them now. They 
had only been preserved in memory of something 
wholly past and gone, but it would be better not 
to keep them now. 

They were in a book, and it happened to be in | 
the next :oom—our sitting room, dividing Ada’s | 
chamber from mine. I took a candle and went 
softly in to fetch it from its shelf. After I had | 
it in my hand, I saw my beautiful darling, | 
through the open door, lying asleep, and I stole | 
in to kiss her. 

It was weak in me, I know, and I could have 
no reason for crying; but I dropped a tear upon 
her dear face, and another, and another. Weak- 
er than that, I took the withered flowers out, and | 
put them for a moment to her lips. I thought | 
about her love for Richard ; though, indeed, the | 
flowers had nothing to do with that. Then I} 
took them into ry own room, and burned them | 
at the candle, and they were dust in an instant. 

On entering the breakfast-room next morning, 








“when would you like to have the answer to the 
letter Charley came for?” 

‘* When it’s ready, my dear,”’ he replied. 

“T think it is ready,” said I. 

“ Ts Charley to bring it ?”’ he asked, pleasantly. 

“No. I have brought it myself, Guardian.” 
I returned. 

I put my two arms round his neck and kissed 
him; and he said was this the mistress of Bleak 
House ; and I said yes; and it made no differ- 
ence presently, and we all went out together, and 
I said nothing to my precious pet about it. 

RUA a ake 
CHAPTER XLV.—In Trust. 

OnE morning when I| had done jingling about 
with my baskets of keys, as my beauty and I 
were walking round and round the garden I hap- 
pened to turn my eyes toward the house, and saw 
a long thin shadow going in which looked like 
Mr. Vholes. Ada had been telling me only that 
morning, of her hopes that Richard might ex- 
haust his ardor in the chancery suit by being so 
very earnest in it; and therefore, not to damp 
my dear girl’s spirits, I said nothing about Mr. 
Vholes’s shadow. 

Presently came Charley, lightly winding among 
the bushes, and tripping along the paths, as rosy 
and pretty as one of Flora’s attendants instead 
of my maid, saying, “O if you please, miss, 
would you step and speak to Mr. Jarndyce!” 

It was one of Charley’s peculiarities, that 
whenever she was charged with a message she 
always began to deliver it as soon as she beheld, 


I found my Guardian just as usual; quite as| at any distance, the person for whom it was in- 
frank, as open, and free. There being not the| tended. Therefore I saw Charley, asking me in 
least constraint in his manner, there was none | her usual form of words, to “step and speak” to 





(or I think there was none) in mine. I was with 


him several times in the course of the morning, | 


| Mr. Jarndyce, long before I heard her. And 
| when I did hear her, she had said it so often that 


| 


in and out, when there was no one there; andI| she was out of breath. 


thought it not unlikely that he might speak a] 


me about the letter; but he did not say a word. 

So, on the next morning, and the next, and for 
at least a week; over which time Mr. Skimpole 
prolonged his stay. I expected, every day, that 
my Guardian might speak to me abouc the letter ; 
but he never did. 

I thought then, growing uneasy, that I ought 
to write an answer. I tried over and over again 
in my own room at night, but I could not write 
an answer that at all began like a good answer; 
so I thought each night I would wait one more 
day. And I waited seven more days, and he 
never said a word. 

At last Mr. Skimpole having departed, we three 
were one afternoon going out for a ride; and 
I being dressed before Ada, and going down, came 





I told Ada I would make haste back, and in- 
quired of Charley, as we went in, whether there 
| was not a gentleman with Mr. Jarndyce? To 

which Charley, whose grammar, I confess to my 
shame, never did any credit to my educational 
powers, replied, “* Yes, miss. Him as come down 
in the country with Mr. Richard.” 

A more complete contrast than my Guardian 
and Mr. Vholes, | suppose there could not be. 1 
found them looking at one another across a table ; 
the one so open, and the other so close; the one 
so broad and upright, and the other so narrow 
and stooping ; the one giving out what he had 
to say in such a rich ringing voice, and the other 
keeping it in in such a cold-blooded, gasping, 
fish-like manner; that I thought I never had 
seen two people so unmatched. 
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“You know Mr. Vholes, my dear,” said my 
Guardian. Not with the greatest urbanity, [ 
must say. 

Mr. Vholes rose, gloved and buttoned up as 
usual, and seated himself again, just as he had 
seated himself beside Richard in the gig. Not 
having Richard to look at, he looked straight be- 
fore him. 

“Mr. Vholes,” said my Guardian, eying his 
black figure, as if he were a bird of ill omen, 
“has brought an ugly report of our most unfor- 
tunate Rick.”” Laying a marked emphasis on 
most unfortunate, as if the words were rather 
descriptive of his connection with Mr. Vholes. 

I sat down between them; Mr. Vholes remain- 
ed immovable, except that he secretly picked at 
ene of the red pimples on his yellow face with his 
black glove. 

“And “as Rick and you are happily good 
friends, I should like to know,” said my Guard- 
ian, “ what you think, my dear. Would you be 
80 good as to—as to speak up, Mr. Vholes?”’ 

Doing any thing but that, Mr. Vholes ob- 
served : 

“T have been saying that I have reason to 
know, Miss Summerson, as Mr. C.’s professional 
adviser, that Mr. C.’s circumstances are at the 
present moment in an embarrassed state. Not 
so much in point of amount, as owing to the pe- 
culiar and pressing nature of liabilities Mr. C. has 
incurred, and the means he has of liquidating or 
meeting the same. I have staved off many little 
matters for Mr. C.; but there is a limit to staving 
off, and we have reached it. I have made some 
advances out of pocket to accommodate these un- 
pleasantnesses, but I necessarily look to being 
repaid, for I do not pretend to be aman of capital, 
and I have a father to support in the Vale of 
Taunton, besides striving to realize some little in- 
dependence for three dear girls athome. My ap- 
prehension is, Mr. C ’s circumstances being such, 
lest it should end in his obtaining leave to part 
with his commission; which at all events is 
desirable to be made known to his connections.”’ 

Mr. Vholes, who had looked at me while speak- 
ing, here merged into the silence he could hardly 
be said to have broken, so stifled was his tone: 
and looked before him again. 

“Imagine the poor fellow without even his 
present resource,” said my Guardian to me. 
“Yet what can I do? You know him, Esther. 
He would never accept of help from me, now. 
To offer it, or hint at it, would be to drive him 
to an extremity, if nothing else did.” 

Mr. Vholes hereupon addressed me again. 

“What Mr. Jarndyce remarks, miss, is no 
doubt the case, and is the difficulty. I do not 
see that any thing is to be done. I do not say 
that any thing is to be done. Far from it. I 
merely come down here under the seal of confi- 
dence and mention it, in order that every thing 
may be openly carried on, and that it may not be 
vaid afterward that every thing was not openly 
carried on. My wish is that every thing should 
be openly carried on. I desire to leave a good 


name behind me. If 1 consulted merely my own 
interests with Mr. C., I should not be here. So 
insurmountable, as you must well know, would 
be his objections. This is not a professional at- 
tendance. This can be charged to nobody. | 
have no interest in it, except as a member of 
society and a father—and ason,”’ said Mr. Vholes, 
who had nearly forgotten that point. 

It appeared to us that Mr. Vholes said neither 
more nor less than the truth, in intimating that 
he sought to divide the responsibility, such as it 
was, of knowing Richard’s situation. I could 
only suggest that I should go down to Deal, 
where Richard was then stationed, and see him, 
and try if it were possible to avert the worst. 
Withou* consulting Mr. Vholes on this point, | 
took mv Guardian aside to propose it, while Mr. 
Vhe’ gauntly stalked to the fire, and warmed 
his . ueral gloves. 

The fatigue of the journey formed an immedi- 
ate obiect.on on my Guardian’s part; but as | 
saw he had no other, and as I was only too 
happy to go, I got his consent. We had then 
merely to dispose of Mr. Vholes. 

“Well, si.,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ Miss Sum- 
merson will vommunicate with Mr. Carstone, 
and we can oniy hope that his position may be 
yet retrievable. You will allow me to order you 
lunch after your journey, sir.” 

“| thank you, Mr. Jarndyce,” said Mr. Vholes, 
putting out his long black sleeve, to check the 
ringing of the bell, ‘‘not any. I thank you, no, 
not a morsel. My digestion is much impaired, 
and I am but a poor knife and fork at any time. 
If I was to partake of solid food at this period of 
the d.y, I don’t know what the consequences 
mig*t be. Every thing having been openly car- 
rie on, sir, I will now with your permission, take 
m_ leave.” 

Anc J would that you could take your leave, 
and we could all take our leave, Mr. Vholes,” 
ret: ned my Guardian, bitterly, ‘‘ of a Cause you 
kne y of.” 

Mr. Vholes, whose black dye was so deep from 
head to foot that it had quite stéamed before the 
fire, diffusing a very unpleasant perfume, made 
a © .ort one-sided inclination of his head from the 
neck, and slowly shook it. 

“We whose ambition it is to be looked upon 
in the light of respectable practitioners, sir, can 
but put our shoulders to the wheel. We do it, 
sir. At least, Ido it myself; and I wish to think 
well of my professional brethren, one and all. 
Yon are sensible of an obligation not to refer to 
me, miss, in communicating with Mr. C.?” 

] said I would be careful not to do it. 

* Just so, miss. Good-morning. Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, good-morning, sir.” Mr. Vholes put his 
dead glove, which scarcely seemed to have any 
hand in it, on my fingers, and then on my Guard- 
ian’s fingers, and took his long thin shadow away 
I thought of it on the outside of the coach, pass- 
ing over all the sunny landscape between us and 





| it glided along. 





London, and chilling the seed in the ground as 
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Of course it became necessary to tell Ada 
where I was going, and why I was going; and 
of course she was anxious and distressed. But 
she was too true to Richard to say any thing but 
words of pity and words of excuse ; and in.a more 
loving spirit still—my dear, devoted girl !—she 
wrote him a long letter, of which I took charge. 

Charley was to be my trav@ing companion, 
though I am sure I wanted none, and would 
willingly have left her at home. We all went to 
London that afternoon, and finding two places 
in the mail, secured them. At our usual bed- 
time, Charley and I were rolling away seaward, 
with the Kentish letters. 

It was a night’s journey in those coach times; 
but we had the mail to ourselves,,and ditl not 
find the night very tedious. It passed with me 
as I suppose it would with most people useler 
such circumstances. At one while my-joutwly 
looked hopeful, and at another, hopeless. ~ Now 
I thought that I should do some good, dnd now 
I wondered how I could ever have supposed: so. 
Now it seemed one of the most reasonable things 
in the world that I should have come, and now 
one of the most unreasonable. In what state I 
should find Richard, what I should~say to him, 
and what he would say to me, occupied my mind 
by turns with these two states of feeling; and 
the wheels seemed to play one tune over and 
over again all night. 

At last we came into the narrow streets of 
Deal: and very gloomy they were, upon a raw 
misty morning. The long flat beach, with its 
little irregular houses, wooden and brick, and its 
litter of capstans, and great boats, and.sheds, 
and bare upright poles with tackle and blveks, 
and loose, gravelly, waste places, overgrown with 
grass and weeds, wore as dull an appearance ob 


night. She was surrounded by boats; and we 
said how glad the people on board of her must 
be to come ashore. Charley was curious, too, 
about the voyage, and about the heat in India, 
and the serpents and the tigers; and as she picked 
up such information much faster than grammar, 
I told her what I knew on those points. I told 
her, too, how people in such voyages, were some- 
times wrecked and cast on rocks, where they 
were saved by the intrepidity and humaity of one 
man. And Charley asking how that could be, 
I told her how we knew at home of such a case. 

I had thought of sending Richard a note, say- 
ing I was there, but it seemed so much better to 
go to him without preparation... As he lived in 
barracks, I was a little doubtful whether this was 
feasible, but we went out to reconnoitre. Peep- 
ing in at the gate of the barrack-yard, we found 
every thing very quiet at that time in the morn- 
ing; and I asked a sergeant standing on the 
guardhouse-steps, where he lived. He sent s 
man before to show me, who went up some bare 
stairs, and knocked with his knuckles at a door, 
and left us. 

* Now then!” cried Richard, from within. So 
I left Charley in the little passage, and goiug on 
to the half-open door, said, “Can I come in, 
Richard? It’s only Dame Durden.” 

He was writing at a table, with a great confu- 
sion of clothes, tin cases, books, boots, brushes, 
and portmanteaus, strewn all about the floor. 
He was only half-dressed—in plain clothes, I ob- 
served, not in uniform—and his hair was un- 
brushed, and he looked as wild as his room. All 
this I saw after he had heartily welcomed me, 
and I was seated near him, for he started upon 
hearing my voice, and caught me in his arms in 
a moment. Dear Richard! He was ever the 


any place I ever saw. The sea was heavini) same tome. Down to—ah, poor, poor fellow!— 


under a thick white fog; and nothing elsb wa¥ 
moving but a few early rope-makers, who, ‘with 
the yarn twisted round their bodies, looked as if 
tired of their present state of existence, they were 
spinning themselves into cordage. 

But when we got into a warm room in an ex- 
cellent hotel, and sat down, comfortably washed 


to the end he never received me but with some- 
thing of his old merry boyish manner. 

‘*Good Heaven, my dear little woman,” said 
he, ‘how do you come here. Who could have 
thought of seeing you! Nothing the matter? 
Ada is well ?” 

“ Quite well. Lovelier than ever, Richard !”’ 


and dressed, to an early breakfast (for it was tele} “Ah!"’ he-said, leaning back in his chair. 


late to think of going to bed), Deal began to look 
more cheerful. Our little room was like a ship’s 
cabin, and that delighted Charley very much. 
Then the fog began to rise like a curtain; and 
numbers of ships that we had had no idea were 
near, appeared. I don’t knew how many sail 
the waiter told us were then lying in the Downs: 
Seme of these vessels were of grand size: one 


was a large Indiaman, just come home: and 


when the sun shone through the clouds, making 
silvery pools in the dark sea, the way in which 
these ships brightened, and shadowed, and 
changed, amid a bustle of boats putting off from 
the shore to them, and from them to the shore, 
and a general life and motion in themselves and 
every thing around them, was most beautiful. 
The large Indiaman was our great attraction, 
because she had come into the Downs in the 


“ My poor cousin! I was writing to you, Esther.” 

So worn and haggard as he looked, even in the 
fullness of his handsome youth, leaning back in 
his chair, and crushing the closely written sheet 
of paper in his hand! 

“Have you been at the trouble of writing all 
that, and am I not to read it after all?’ I asked. 

“Oh, my dear,” he returned, with a hopeless 
gesture. ‘‘ You may read it in the whole room. 
It is all over here.” 

I mildly entreated him not to be despondent. 
I told him that I had heard by chance of his be- 
ing in difficulty, and had come to consult with 
him what could best be done. 

‘“ Like you, Esther, but useless, and so not like 
you!”’ said he, with a melancholy smile. “J am 
away on leave this day—should have been gone 
in another hour—and that is to smooth it over 
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“You know Mr. Vholes, my dear,” ob my 
Guardian. Not with the greatest urbanity, I 
must say. 

Mr. Vholes rose, gloved and buttoned up as 
usual, and seated himself again, just as he had 
seated himself beside Richard in the gig. Not 
having Richard to look at, he looked straight be- 
fore him. 

“Mr. Vholes,” said my Guardian, eying his 
black figure, as if he were _@ bird of ill omen, 
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“Imagine the poor fellow without even his 
present resource,”’ said my Guardian to me. 
“Yet what canI do? You know him, Esther. 
He would never accept of help from me, now. 
To offer it, or hint at it, would be to drive him 
to an extremity, if nothing else did.” 

Mr. Vholes hereupon addressed me again. 

“What Mr. Jarndyce remarks, miss, is no 
doubt the case, and is the difficulty. I do not 
see that any thing is to be done. I do not say 
that any thing is to be done. Far from it. I 
merely come down here under the seal of confi- 
dence and mention it, in order that every thing 
may be openly carried on, and that it may not be 
said afterward that every thing was not openly 
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name behind me. fl eoneulbed mesely my own 
interests with Mr. C., I should not be here. So 
insurmountable, as you must well know, would 
be his objections. This is not a professional at- 
tendance. This can be charged to nobody. | 
have no interest in it, except as a member of 
society and a father—and a son,” said Mr. Vholes, 
who had nearly forgotten that point. 
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It appeared to us that Mr. Vholes said neither 
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‘* We whose ambition it is to be looked upon 
in the light of respectable practitioners, sir, can 
but put our shoulders to the wheel. We do it, 
sir. At least, I do it myself; and I wish to think 
well of my professional brethren, one and all. 
Yon are sensible of an obligation not to refer to 
me, miss, in communicating with Mr. C.?” 

} said I would be careful not to do it. 

* Just so, miss. Good-morning. Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, good-morning, sir.’ Mr. Vholes put his 
dead glove, which scarcely seemed to have any 
hand in it, on my fingers, and then on my Guard- 
ian’s fingers, and took his long thin shadow away 
I thought of it on the outside of the coach, pass- 
ing over all the sunny landscape between us and 
London, and chilling the seed in the ground as 
it glided along. 
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Of course it became necessary to tell Ada 
where I was going, and why I was going; and 
of course she was anxious and distressed. But 
she was too true to Richard to say any thing but 
words of pity and words of excuse ; and in.a more 
loving spirit still—my dear, devoted girl !—she 
wrote him a long letter, of which I took charge. 

Charley was to be my trav@ing companion, 
though I am sure I wanted none, and would 
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late to think of going to bed), Deal began to look 
more cheerful. Our little room was like a ship’s 
cabin, and that delighted Charley very much. 
Then the fog began to rise like a curtain; and 
numbers of ships that we had had no idea were 
near, appeared. I don’t know how many sail 
the waiter told us were then lying in the Downs: 
Seme of these vessels were of grand size: one 
was a large Indiaman, just come home: and 
when the sun shone through the clouds, making 
silvery pools in the dark sea, the way in which 
these ships brightened, and shadowed, and 
changed, amid a bustle of boats putting off from 
the shore to them, and from them to the shore, 
and a general life and motion in themselves and 
every thing around them, was most beautiful. 
The large Indiaman was our great attraction, 
because she had come into the Downs in the 











night. She was surrounded by boats; and we 
said how glad the people on board of her must 
be to come ashore. Charley was curious, too, 
about the voyage, and about the heat in India, 
and the serpents and the tigers; and as she picked 
up such information much faster than grammar, 
I told her what I knew on those points. I told 
her, too, how people in such voyages, were some- 
times wrecked and cast on rocks, where they 
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' gael Chair. 
“My poor cousin! I was writing to you, Esther.” 

So worn and haggard as he looked, even in the 
fullness of his handsome youth, leaning back in 
his chair, and crushing the closely written sheet 
of paper in his hand! 

‘Have you been at the trouble of writing all 
that, and am I not to read it after all ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, my dear,” he returned, with a hopeless 
gesture. ‘You may read it in the whole room. 
It is all over here,” 

I mildly entreated him not to be despondent. 
I told him that I had heard by chance of his be- 
ing in difficulty, and had come to consult with 
him what could best be done. 

“ Like you, Esther, but useless, and so not like 
you!” said he, with a melancholy smile. ‘‘] am 
away on leave this day—should have been gone 
in another hour—and that is to smooth it over 
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for my selling out. Well! Let bygones be by- 
gones. So this calling follows the rest. I only 
want to have been in the church, to have made 
the round of all the professions.” 

“ Richard,’’ I urged, “it is not so hopeless as 
that ?”’ 

“Esther,” he returned, “it is indeed. I am 
just so near disgrace as that those who are put 
in authority over me (as the catechism goes) 
would far rather be without me than with me. 
And they are right. Apart from debts and duns, 
and all such drawbacks, I am not fit even for 
this employment. I have no care, no mind, no 
heart, no soul, but for one thing. Why, if this 
bubble hadn’t broken now,” he said, tearing the 
letter he had written into fragments, and moodily 
casting them away, by driblets, “how could I 
have gone abroad? I must have been ordered 
abroad ; but how could I have gone? How could 
I, with my experience of that thing, trust even 
Vholes unless I was at his back ?”’ 

I suppose he knew by my face what I was 
about to say. but he caught the hand I had laid 
upon his arm, and touched my own lips with it 
to prevent me from going on. 

““No, Dame Durden! Two subjects I forbid 
—must forbid. The first is John Jarndyce. The 
second, you knowwhat. Call it madness, and I 
tell you I can’t help it now, and can’t be sane. 
But it is no such thing; it is the one object I 
have to pursue. It is a pity I ever was prevailed 
upon to turn out of my road for any other. It 
would be wisdom to abandon it now, after all the 
time, anxiety, and pains I have bestowed upon 
it! O yes, true wisdom. It would be very agree- 
able, too, to some people; but I never will.”’ 

He was in that mood in which I thought it 
best not to increase his determination (if any 
thing could increase it) by opposing him. I took 
out Ada’s letter, and put it in his hand. 

“ Am I to read i) now ?”’ he askea. 

As I told him yes, he laid it on the table, and, 
resting his head upon his hand, began. He had 
not read far, when he rested his head upon his 
two hands—to hide his face from me. In a little 
while he rose, as if the light were bad, and went 
to the window. He finished reading it there, 
with his back toward me; and, after he had 
finished and had folded it up, stood there for some 
minutes with the letter in his hand. When he 
came back to his chair, I saw tears in his eyes. 

“Of course, Esther, you know what she says 
here?” He spoke in a softened voice, and kissed 
the lette. as he asked me. 

“Yes, Richard.” 

“ Offers me,”’ he went on, tapping his foot upon 
the floor, “‘ the little inheritance she is certain of 
so soon—just as little and as much as I have 
wasted—and begs and prays me to take it, set 
myself right with it, and remain in the service.” 

“IT know your welfare to be the dearest wish 
ofsher heart,” said I. “ And O, my dear Richard, 
Ada’s is a noble heart!” 

“T am sure it is. I—I wish I was dead!” 
He went back to the window, and laying his 
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arm across it, leaned his head down on his arm. 
It greatly affected me to see him so; but I hoped 
he might become more yielding, and I remained 
silent. My experience was very limited; I was 
not at all prepared for his rousing himself out of 
this emotion to a new sense of injury. 

“And this is the heart that the same John 
Jarndyce, who is not otherwise to be mentioned 
between us, stepped in to estrange from me,” 
said he, indignantly. ‘“ And the dear girl makes 
me this generous offer from under the same John 
Jarndyce’s roof, and with the same John Jam- 
dyce’s generous consent and connivance, I dare 
say, as a new means of buying me off.” 

“Richard !”’ I cried out, rising hastily, ‘I will 
not hear you say such shameful words!’’ I was 
very angry with him indeed, for the first time in 
my life; but it only lasted a moment. When | 
saw his worn young face looking at me, as if he 
were sorry, I put my hand on his shoulder, and 
said, “If you please, my dear Richard, do not 
speak in such a tone to me. Consider!” 

He blamed himself exceedingly ; and told me 
in the most generous manner, that he had been 
very wrong, and that he begged my pardon a 
thousand times. At that I laughed, but trem- 
bled a little too, for I was rather fluttered after 
being so fiery. 

“ To accept this offer, my dear Esther,” said he, 
sitting down beside me, and resuming our conver- 
sation—" once more, pray, pray forgive me; I am 
deeply grieved—to accept my dearest cousin’s 
offer is, I need not say, impossible, Besides, | 
have letters and papers that I could show you, 
which would convince you it is all over here. | 
have done with the red coat, believe me. But it 
is some satisfaction, in the midst of my troubles 
and perplexities, to know that I am pressing 
Ada’s interests in pressing my own. Vholes has 
his shoulder to the wheel, and he can not help 
urging it on as much for her as for me, thank 
God!”’ 

His sanguine hopes were rising within him, 
and lighting up his features, but they made his 
face more sad to me than it had been before. 

“No, no!” cried Richard, exultingly. “If 
every farthing of Ada’s little fortune were mine, 
no part of it should be spent in retaining me in 
what I am not fit for, can take no interest in, and 
am weary of. It should be devoted to what 
promises a better return, and should be used 
where she has a larger stake. Don’t be uneasy 
for me! I shall now have only one thing on my 
mind, and Vholes and I will work it. I shall not 
be without means. Free of my commission, I 
shall be able to compound with some small 
usurers, who will hear of nothing but their bond 
now—Vholes says so. I should have a balance 
in my favor any way, but that will swell it. 
Come, come! You shall carry a letter to Ada 
from me, Esther, and you must both of you be 
more hopeful of me, and not believe that J am 
quite cast away just yet, my dear.” 

I will not repeat what I said to Richard. I 
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for a moment that it was at all wise. It only 
came from my heart. He heard it patiently and 
feelingly ; but I saw that on the two subjects he 
had reserved, it was at present hopeless to make 
any representation to him. I saw too, and had 
experienced in this very interview, the sense of 
my Guardian’s remark that it was even more 
mischievous to use persuasion with him than to 
leave him as he was. 

Therefore I was driven at last to asking Rich- 
ard if he would mind convincing me that it really 
was all over there, as he had said, and that it 
was not his mere impression. He showed me 
without hesitation a correspondence making it 
quite plain that his retirement was arranged? I 
found, from what he told me, that Mr. Vholes 
had copies of these papers, and had been in con- 
sultation with him throughout. Beyond ascer- 
taining this, and having been the bearer of Ada’s 
letter, and being {as I was going to be) Richard's 
companion back to London, I had done no good 
by coming down. Admitting this to myself with 
a reluctant heart, I said 1 would return to the 
hotel and wait until he joined me there: so he 
threw a cloak over his shoulders and saw me to 
the gate, and Charley and I went back along the 
beach. 


There was a concourse of people in one spot, | 


surrounding some naval officers who were landing 
from a boat, and pressing about them with un- 
usual interest. I said to Charley this would be 
one of the great Indiaman’s boats now, and we 
stopped to look. 

The gentlemen came slowly up from the water- 
side, speaking good-humoredly to each other and 
to the people around, and glancing about them 
as if they were glad to be in England again. 
“Charley, Charley!” said I, “come away!” 
And I hurried on so swiftly that my little miid 
was surprised. 

It was not until we were shut up in our cabin- 
room, and I had had time to take breath, that I 
began to think why I had made such haste. In 
one of the sun-burnt faces I had recognized Mr. 
Allan Woodcourt, and I had been afraid of his 
recognizing me. I had been unwilling that he 
should see my altered looks. 


me. 

But I knew this would not do, and I now said 
to myself, ‘‘ My dear, there is no reason—there is 
and there can be no reason at all—why it should 
be worse for you now, than it ever has been. 
What you were last month, you are to-day; you 
are no worse, you are no better. This is not your 
resolution ; callit up, Esther, callitup!’ Iwas 
in a great tremble—with running—and at first 
was quite unable to calm myself; but I got bet- 
ter, and I was very glad to know it. 

The party came to the hotel. I heard them 

. a . 

speaking on the staircase I was sure it was the 
same gentlemen because I knew their voices again 
—I mean I knew Mr. Woodcourt’s. It would 
still have been a great relief to me to have gone 
away without making myself known, but J was 


I had been taken | 
by surprise, and my courage had quite failed | 
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determined not to do so. “‘No my dear, no. 
No, no, no!’ 

I untied my bonnet and put my vail half up— 
I think I mean half down, but it matters very 
little—and wrote on one of my cards that I hap- 
pened to be there with Mr. Richard Carstone; 
and I sent it in to Mr. Woodeourt. He came 
immediately. I told him I was rejoiced to be by 
chance among the first to weleome him home to 
England. And I saw that he was very sorry 
for me. 

“You have been in shipwreck and peril since 
you left us, Mr. Woodcourt,” said J, * but we can 
hardly call that a misfortune which enabled you 
to be so useful and so brave. We read of it with 
the truest interest. It first came to my know]l- 
edge through your old patient poor Miss Flite, 
when I was recovering from my severe illness.”’ 

*“ Ah! little Miss Flite!” hesaid. ‘‘She lives 
the same life yet?” 

* Just the same.” 

I was so comfortable with myself now, as not 
to mind the vail, and to be able to put it aside. 

“Her gratitude to you, Mr. Woodcourt, is 
delightful. She is a most affectionate creature, 
as I have reason to say.” 

** You—you have found her so?”’ he returned. 
“T—I am glad of that.” He was so very sorry 
for me that he could scarcely speak. 

“T assure you,” said I, “that I was deeply 
touched by her sympathy and pleasure at the 
time I have referred to,” 

“T was grieved to hear that you had been 
very ill.” 

“*] was very ill.’’ 

‘But you have quite recovered ?” 

“T have quite recovered my health and my 
cheerfulness,” said I. “ You know how good 
my Guardian is, and what a happy life we lead; 
and I have every thing to be thankful for, and 
nothing in the world to desire.” 

I felt as if he had greater commiseration for 
me than I had ever had for myself. It inspired 
me with new fortitude, and new calmness, to find 
that it was I who was under the necessity of re- 
assuring him. I spoke to him of his voyage out 
and home, and of his future plans, and of his 
probable return to India. He said that was very 
doubtful. He had not found himself more fa- 
vored by fortune there, than here. He had gone 
out a poor ship’s surgeon, and had come home 
nothing better. While we were talking, and 
when I was glad to believe that 1 had alleviated 
(if I may use such a term) the shock he had had 
in seeing me, Richard came in. He had heard 
down-stairs who was with me, and they met 
with cordial pleasure. 

I saw that after their first greetings were over, 
and when they spoke of Richard’s career, Mr. 
Woodecourt had a perception that all was not 
going well with him. He frequently glanced at 
| his face, as if there was something in it that 
| gave him pain; and more than once he looked 
| toward me, as though he sought to ascertain 

whether I knew what the truth was. Yet Rich- 
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ard was in one of his sanguine states, and in 
good spirits; and was thoroughly pleased to see 
Mr. Woodcourt again, whom he had always 
liked. 

Richard proposed that we all should go to 
London together; but Mr. Woodcourt having to 
remain by his ship a Jittle longer, could not join 
us. He dined with us, however, at an early 
hour; and became so much more like what he 
used to be, that I was still more at peace to 
think I had been able to soften his regrets. Yet 
his mind was not relieved of Richard. When 
the coach was almost ready, and Richard ran 
down to look after his luggage, he spoke to me 
about him. 

I was not sure that I had a right to lay his 
whole story open; but I referred in a few words 
to his estrangement from Mr. Jarndyce, and to 
his being entangled in the ill-fated chancery suit. 
Mr. Woodcourt listened with interest, and ex- 
pressed his regret. 

“*T saw you observe him rather closely,” said 
I. “Do you think him so changed ?” 

“He is changed,” he returned, shaking his 
head. 

I felt the blood rush into my face for the first 
time, but it was only an instantaneous emotion. 
I turned my head aside, and it was gone. 

“But it is not,” said Mr. Woodcourt, “ his 
being so much younger or older, or thinner or 
fatter, or paler or ruddier, as there being upon 
his face such a singular expression. I never saw 
so remarkable a look in a young person. One 
can not say that it is all anxiety, or all weariness; 
yet it is both, and like ungrown despair.” 

“You do not think he is ill ?”’ said I. 

“No. He looked robust in body.” 

“That he can not be at peace in mind, we 
have too much reason to know,’? I proceeded. 
“Mr. Woodcourt, you are going to London ?” 

‘“* To-morrow, or the next day.” ; 

“There is nothing Richard wants so much, as 
a friend. He always liked you. Pray see him 
when you get there. Pray help him sometimes 
with your companionship, if you can. You do 
not know of what service it might be. You can 
not think how Ada, and Mr. Jarndyce, and even 
I—how we should all thank you, Mr. Wood- 
court !”” 

“Miss Summerson,” he said, more moved than 
he had been from the first, ‘before Heaven, I 
will be a true friend to him! I will accept him 
as a trust, and it shall be a sacred one!” 

“ God bless you!” said I, with my eyes filling 
fast; but I thought they might, when it was not 
for myself. “ Ada loves him—we all love him, 
but Ada loves him as we can not. I will tell 
her what you say. Thank you, and God bless 
you, in her name!” 

Richard came back as we finished exchanging 
these hurried words, and gave me his arm to 
take me to the coach. 

“ Woodcourt,” he said, unconscious with what 
application, “ pray let us meet in London !” 

“* Meet?” returned the other. ‘I have scarce- 





ly a friend there, now, but you. Where shall | 
find you ?” 

“Why, I must get a lodging of some sort,” 
“Say at Vholes's, 


said Richard, pondering. 
Symond’s Inn.” 

“Good! Without loss of time.” 

They shook hands heartily. When I was 
seated in the coach, and Richard was yet stand- 
ing in the street, Mr. Woodcourt laid his friendly 
hand on Richard’s shoulder, and looked at ine. 
I understood him, and waved mine in thanks. 

And in his last look as we drove away, I saw 
that he was very sorry for me. I was glad to 
see it. I felt for my old self as the dead may 
feel if they ever revisit these scenes. I was glad 
to be tenderly remembered, to be gently pitied, 
not to be quite forgotten. 

—————. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—Sror Him ! 

Darkness rests upon Tom-all-alone’s. Di- 
lating and dilating since the sun went down last 
night, it has gradually swollen until it fills every 
void in the place. For a time there were some 
dungeon lights burning, as the lamp of Life 
burns in Tom-all-alone’s, heavily, heavily, in the 
nauseous air, and winking—as that lamp, too, 
winks in Tom-all-alone’s—at many horrible 
things. But they are blotted out. The moon 
has eyed Tom with a dull cold stare, as admit- 
ting some puny emulation of herself in his desert 
region unfit for life, and blasted by volcanic fires; 
but she has passed on, and is gone. The black- 
est nightmare in the infernal stables grazes on 
Tom-all-alone’s, and Tom is fast asleep. 

Much mighty speech-making there has been, 
both in and out of Parliament, concerning Tom, 
and much wrathful disputation how Tom shall 
be got right. Whether he shall be put into the 
main road by constables, or by beadles, or by 
bell-ringing, or by force of figures, or by correct 
principles of taste, or by high church, or by low 
church, or by no church; whether he shall be set 
to splitting trusses of polemical straws with the 
crooked knife of his mind, or whether he shall be 
put to stone-breaking instead. In the midst of 
which dust and noise, there is but one thing per- 
fectly clear, to wit, that Tom only may and can, 
or shall and will, be reclaimed accorc ing to some- 
body’s theory but nobody’s practice. And in the 
hopeful meantime, Tom goes to perdition head 
foremost in his old determined spirit. 

But he has his revenge. Even the winds are 
his messengers, and they serve him in these hours 
of darkness. There is not a drop of Tom’s cor- 
rupted blood but propagates infection and conta- 
gion somewhere. It shall pollute, this very night, 
the choice stream (in which chemists on analysis 
would find the genuine nobility) of a Norman 
house, and his Grace shall not be able to say 
Nay to the infamous alliance. There is not an 
atom of Tom’s slime, not a cubic inch of any 
pestilential gas in which he lives, not one obsce- 
nity or degradation about him, not an ignorance, 
not a wickedness, not a brutality of his commit- 
ting, but shall work its retribution, through every 
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order of society, up to the proudest of the proud, | rather than counting the hours on a restless pil- 
and to the highest of the high. Verily, what} low, strode hitherward at this quiet time. At- 
with tainting, plundering, and spoiling, Tom has| tracted by curiosity, he often pauses and looks 
his revenge. about him, up and down the miserable by-ways. 

It is a moot point whether Tom-all-alone’s be | Nor is he merely curious, for in his bright dark 
uglier by day or by night; but on the argument | eye there is compassionate interest; and as he 
that the more that is seen of it the more shock-| looks here and there, he seems to understand 
ing it must be, and that no part of it left to the | such wretchedness, and to have studied it before. 
imagination is at all likely to be made so bad as | On the banks of the stagnant channel of mud 
the reality, day carries it. The day begins to | which is the main street of Tom-all-alone’s, no- 
break now; and in truth it might be better for thing is to be seen but the crazy houses, shut up 
the national glory even that the sun should some- | and silent. No waking creature save himself 
times set upon the British dominions, than that | appears, except in one direction where he sees 
it should ever rise upon so vile a wonder as Tom. | the solitary figure of a woman sitting on a door- 

A brown sunburnt gentleman, who appears in| step. He walks that way. Approaching, he 
some inaptitude for sleep to be wandering abroad | observes that she has journeyed a long distance, 
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and is footsore and travel-stained. She sits on 
the doorstep in the manner of one who is waiting, 
with her elbow on her knee and her head upon 
her hand. Beside her is a canvas bag, or bundle, 
she has carried. She is dozing probably, for she 
gives no heed to his steps as he comes toward 
her. 

The broken footway is so narrow, that when 
Allan Woodeourt comes to where the woman 
sits, he has to turn into the road to pass her. 
Looking down at her face, his eye meets hers, 
and he stops. 

‘What is the matter ?” 

‘ Nothing, sir.”’ 

““Can’t you make them hear? Do you want 
to be let in?” 

“Tm waiting till they get up at another house 
—s lodging-house—not here,” the woman pa- 
tiently returhs. “I’m waiting here because 
there will be sun here presently to warm me.” 

‘“‘T am afraid you are tired. I am sorry to see 
you sitting in the street.” 

“Thank you, sir. It don’t matter.” 

A habit in him of speaking to the poor, and of 
avoiding patronage or condescension, or childish- 
ness (which is the favorite device, many people 
deeming it quite a subtlety to talk to them like 
little spelling books), has put him on good terms 
with the woman easily, 

“Let me look at your forehead,” he says, 
bending down. “I am a doctor. Don’t be 
afraid. 1 wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 

He knows that by touching her with his skill- 
ful and accustomed hand, he can soothe her yet 
more readily. She makes a slight objection, say- 
ing, “ It’s nothing;”’ but he has scarcely laid his 
fingers on the wounded place when she lifts it up 
to the light. 

“Ay! A bad bruise, and the skin broken. 
This must be very sore.” 

“It do ache a little, sir,” returns the woman, 
with a started tear upon her cheek. 

“* Let me try to make it more comfortable. My 
handkerchief won’t hurt you.” 

“© dear no, sir, I’m sure of that!” 

He cleanses the injured place and dries it; and 
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having carefully examined it and gently pressed 
it with the palm of his hand, takes a small case 
from his pocket, dresses it, and binds it up. | 
While he is thus employed, he says, after laugh- 
ing at his establishing a surgery in the street: 

“ And so your husband is a brickmaker ?” 

“« Hdw do you know that, sir?” asks the wo- 
man, astonished. 

“Why, I suppose so, from the color of the clay 
upon your bag and on your dress. And I know 
brickmakers go about working at piecework in 
different places. And I am sorry to say I have 
known them cruel to their wives too.”’ 

The woman hastily lifts up her eyes as if she 
would deny that her injary is referable to such a 
cause. But feeling the hand upon her forehead, 
and seeing his busy and composed face, she 
quietly drops them again. 

“Where is he now?” asks the surgeon. 





“He got into trouble last night, sir; but he'll 
look for me at the lodging-house.”’ 

“He will get into worse trouble if he often 
misuses his large and heavy hand as he has mis- 
used it here. But you forgive him, brutal as he 
is, and I say no more of him, except that I wish 
he deserved it. You have no young child ?”’ 

The woman shakes her head. “One as I calls 
mine, sir, but it’s Liz’s.” 

‘Your own is dead. I see! Poor little thing!" 

By this time he has finished, and is putting up 
his case. ‘] suppose you have some settled 
home? Is it far from here?” he asks, goud- 
humoredly making light of what he has done, as 
she gets up and courtesies. 

“ It’s a good two or three-and-twenty mile from 
here, sir. At Saint Albans. Do you know Saint 
Albans, sir? I thought you gave a start like, as 
if you did !” 

“ Yes, I know something of it. - And now I will 
ask you a question in return. Have you money 
for your lodging ?” 

“ Yes, sir,”’ she says, “ really and truly.’’ And 
she shows it. He tells her, in acknowledgment of 
her many subdued thanks, that she is very wel- 
coine, gives her good-day, and walks away. Tom- 
all-alone’s is still asleep, and nothing is astir. 

Yes, something is! As he retraces his way to 
the point from which he descried the woman at a 
distance sitting on the step, he sees a ragged 
figure coming very cautiously along, crouching 
close to the soiled walls—which the wretchedest 
figure might as well avoid—and furtivély thrust- 
ing a hand before it. It is the figure of a youth, 
whose face is hollow, and whose eyes have an 
emaciated glare. He is so intent on getting along 
unseen, that even the apparition of a stranger in 
whole garments does not tempt him to look back. 
He shades his face with his ragged elbow as he 
passes on the other side of the way, and goes 
shrinking and creeping on, with his anxious hand 
before him, and his shapeless clothes hanging in 
shreds. Clothes made for what purpose, or of 
what material, it would be impossible to say. 
They look, in color and in substance, like a bun- 
dle of rank leaves of swampy growth, that rotted 
long ago. 

Allan Woodcourt pauses to look after him and 
note all this, with a shadowy belief that he has 
seen the boy before. He can not recall how, or 


where; but there is some association in his mind 


with such a form. He imagines that he must 
have seen it in some hospital or refuge; still he 
can not make out why it comes with any special 
force on his remembrance. 

He is gradually emerging from Tom-all-alone’s 
in the morning light, thinking about it, when he 
hears running feet behind him; and looking round, 
sees the boy scouring toward him at great speed, 
followed by the woman. 

“Stop him, stop him!” cries the woman, al- 
most breathless. “Stop him, sir!” 

He darts across the road into the boy’s path, 
but the boy is quicker than he—makes a curve— 
ducks—dives under his hands—comes up half-a- 
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dozen yards beyond him, and scours away again. 
Still the woman follows, crying, ‘‘ Stop him, sir, 
pray stop him!’’ Allan, not knowing but that 
he has just robbed her of her money, follows in 
chase, and runs so hard, that he runs the boy 
down nearly a dozen times; but each time he re- 
peats the curve, the duck, the dive, and scours 
away again. To strike at him, on any of these 
occasions, would be to fell and disable him; but 
the pursuer can not resolve todo that; and so the 
grimly ridiculous pursuit continues. At last the 
fugitive, hard-pressed, takes to a narrow passage, 
and a court which has no thoroughfare. Here, 
against a hoarding of decayed timber, he is 
brought to bay, and tumbles down, lying gasping 
at his pursuer, who stands and gasps at him until 
the woman comes up. 

“Q you Jo!’’ cries the woman. 
have found you at last!” 

“ Jo,” repeats Allan, looking at him with at- 
tention; “Jo! Stay. To be sure! 1 recollect 
this lad some time ago being brought before the 
coroner.” 

“Yes, I see you once afore at the Inkwhich,” 
whimpers Jo. ‘What of that? Can’t you never 
let such an urfortnet as me alone? An’t I un- 
fortnet enough for you yet? How unfortnet do 
you want me fur to be? I’ve been a-chivied and 
a-chivied, fust by one on you and nixt by another 
on you, till I’m worrited to skins and bones. The 
Inkwhich warn’t my fault. JZ done nothink. He 
wos wery good to me, he wos; he wos the only 
one I knowed to speak to, as ever come across my 
crossing. It an’t wery likely I should want him 
to be Inkwhich’d. I only wish I wos, myself. I 
don’t know why I don’t go and make a hole in 
the water, I’m sure I don’t.” 

He says it with such a pitiable air, and hiv 
grimy tears appear so real, and he lies in the cor- 
ner up against the hoarding so like a growth of 
fungus or any unwholesome excrescence produced 
there in neglect and impurity, that Allan Wood- 
court is softened toward him. He says to the 
woman, ‘ Miserable creature, what has he 
done ?”” 

To which she only replies, shaking her head at 
the prostrate figure more amazedly than angrily : 
“Q you Jo, you Jo. I have found you at 
last !”’ 

‘‘ What has he done?” says Allan. “ Has he 
robbed you?” 

‘No, sir, no. Robbed me? He did nothing 
but what was kind-hearted by me, and that’s the 
wonder of it.” 

Allan looks from Jo to the woman, and from 
the woman to Jo, waiting for one of them to un- 
ravel the riddle. 

“But he was along with me, sir,” says the 
woman—“O you Jo!—he was along with me, 
sir, down at Saint Albans, ill, and a young lady, 
Lord bless her for a good friend to me, took pity 
on him when I dursn’t, and took him home—” 

Allan shrinks back from him with a sudden 
horror. 

“Yes, sir, yes. Took him home, and made him 

Vor. VI.—No. 36.—3G 
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comfortable, and like a thankless monster he ran 
away in the night, and never has been seen or 
heard of since, till I set eyes on him just now 
And that young lady that was such a pretty dear, 
caught his illness, lost her beautiful looks, and 
wouldn’t hardly be known for the same young 
lady now, if it wasn’t for her angel temper, and 
her pretty shape, and her sweet voice. Do you 
know it? You ungrateful wretch, do you know 
that this is all along of you, and of her goodness 
to you ?"’ demands the woman, beginning to rage 
at him as she recalls it, and breaking into pas- 
sionate tears. 

The boy, in rough sort stunned by what he 
hears, falls to smearing his dirty forehead with 
his dirty palm, and to staring at the ground, and 
to shaking from head to foot until the crazy hoard- 
ing against which he leans rattles. 

Allan restrains the woman, merely by a quiet 
gesture, but effectually. 

‘Richard told me,’’ he falters, ‘“*—I mean, I 
have heard of this—don’t mind me for a moment, 
I will speak presently.” 

He turns away, and stands for a while looking 
out at the covered passage. When he comes 
back, he has recovered his composure; except 
that he contends against an avoidance of the boy, 
which is so very remarkable, that it absorbs the 
woman’s attention. 

“You hear what she says. 
up ? 

Jo, shaking and chattering, slowly rises, and 
stands, after the manner of his tribe in a diffi- 
culty, sideways against the hoarding, resting one 
of his high shoulders against it, and covertly rub- 
bing his right hand over his left, and his left foot 
over his right. 

‘** You hear what she says, and I know it’s true. 
Have you been here ever since ?”’ 

“* Wishermaydie if I seen Tom-all-alone’s till 
this blessed morning,” replies Jo, hoarsely. 

‘Why have you come here now ?” 

Jo looks all round the confined court, looks at 
his questioner no higher than the knees, and 
finally answers : 

“T don’t know how to do nothink, and I can‘t 
get nothink to do. I’m wery poor and ill, and I 
thought I’d come back here when there warn’t 
nobody about, and Jay down and hide somewheres 
as I knows on till arter dark, and then go and 
beg a trifle of Mr. Sangsby. He wos allus willin 
fur to give me somethink, he wos, though Mrs. 
Sangsby she was allus a-chivying on me—like 
every body every wheres.” 

‘* Where have you come from ?” 

Jo looks all round the court again, looks at his 
questioner’s knees again, and concludes by laying 
his profile against the hoarding in a sort of re- 
signation. 

“Did you hear me ask you where you have 
come from ?” 

* Tramp, then,” says Jo. 

“Now, tell me,” proceeds Allan, making a 
strong effort to overcome his repugnance, going 
very near to him, and leaning over him with an 


But get up, get 
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expression of confidence, “tell me how it came 
about that you left that house, when the good 
yeung lady had been so unfortunate as to pity 
you, and take you home.” 

Jo suddenly comes out of his resignation, and 
excitedly declares, addressing the woman, “that 
he never known about the young lady, that he 
never heern about it, that he never went fur to 
hurt her, that he would sooner have hurt his own 
self, that he’d sooner have had his unfortnet ed 
chopped off than ever gone a-nigh her, and that 
she wos wery good to him, she wos.’ Conducting 
himself throughout as if in his poor fashion he 
really meant it, and winding up with some very 
miserable sobs. 

Allan Woodcourt sees that this is not a sham. 
He constrains himself to touch him. “Come, 
Jo. Tell me?” 

“No. I dustn’t,” says Jo, relapsing into the 
profile state. “I dustn’t, or I would.” 

‘“* But I must know,’’ returns the other, ‘all 
the same. Come, Jo.” 

After two or three such adjurations, Jo lifts 
up his head again, looks round the court again, 
and says in a low voice, ‘ Well, I’li tell you some- 

_ think. I was took away. There!” 

‘Took away? In the night?” 

“Ah!” Very apprehensive of being overheard, 
Jo looks about him, and even glances up some 
ten feet at the top of the hoarding, and through 
the cracks in it, lest the object of his distrust 
should be looking over, or hidden on the other 
side. 

‘“* Who took you away?” 

“] dustn’t name him,’ says Jo. 
do it, sir.” 

“But I want, in the young lady’s name, to 
know. You may trust me. No ene else shall 
hear.” : 

“Ah, but I don’t know,” replies Jo, shaking 
his head fearfully, “‘as he don’t hear.” 

“Why, he is not in this place.” 

“Oh, ain’t he, though?” says Jo. 
all manner of places, all at wunst.”’ 

Allan looks at him in perplexity, but discovers 
some real meaning and good faith at the bottom 
of this bewildering reply. He patiently awaits 
an explicit answer; and Jo, more baffled by his 
patience than by any thing else, at last desper- 
ately whispers a name in his ear. 

“ Ay! says Allan. “ Why, what had you 
been doing ?”’ 

“Nothink, sir. Never done nothink to get 
myself into no trouble, ’sept in not moving on 
and the Inkwhich. But I’m a-moving on now. 
I’m a-moving on to the berryin ground—that’s 
the move as I’m up to.” 

“No, no, we will try to prevent that. But 
what did he do with you?” 

“Put me in a horsepittle,” replied Jo, whis- 
pering, “till I was discharged, then giv me a 
little money—four half bulls, wot you may call 
half-crowns—and ses, ‘Hook it! Nobody wants 
you here,’ he ses. ‘You hook it. You go and 
tramp,’ he ses. ‘You move on,’ he ses. ‘Don’t 
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let me ever see you nowheres within forty mile 
of London, or you'll repent it.’ So I shall, if 
ever he does see me, and he’ll see me if I’m above 
ground,” concludes Jo, nervously repeating all 
his former precautions and investigations. 

Allan considers a little; then remarks, turning 
to the woman, but keeping an encouraging eye 
on Jo: ‘He is not so ungrateful as you supposed. 
He had a reason for going away, though it was 
an insufficient one.” 

“Thank’ee, sir, thank’ee!” exclaims Jo. 
“There now! See how hard you wos upon me. 
But ony you tell the young lady wot the genimn 
ses, and it’s all right. For yow wos wery good 
to me too, and I knows it.” 

“Now, Jo,” says Allan, keeping his eye upon 
him, ‘come with me, and I will find you a bet- 
ter place than this to lie down and hide in. If] 
take one side of the way and you the other, to 
avoid observation, you will not ‘hook sit,’ I know 
very well, if you make me a promise.’ 

“I won’t, not unless I wos to see him a-com- 
ing, sir.”’ 

“Very well. I take your word. Half the town 
is getting up by this time, and the whole town 
will be broad awake in another hour. Come 
along. Good day again, my good woman.” 

“‘ Good day again, sir, and I thank you kindly 
many times again.” 

She has been sitting on her bag, deeply atten- 
tive, and now rises and takes it up. Jo, repeat- 
ing, “Ony you tell the young lady as I never 
went fur to hurt her, and wot the genlmn ses!” 
nods and shambles, and shivers, and smears and 
blinks, and half laughs and half cries a farewell 
to her, and takes his creeping way along after 
Allan Woodcourt, close to the houses on the op- 
posite side of the street. In this order, the two 
come up out of Tom-all-alone’s into the broad 
rays of the sunlight and the purer air. 





CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE MOUNT- 
AINS OF BAVARIA. 


gages are places in Berchtesgaden where a 
whole mountain-ridge has but a single out- 
let—one spot only by which even a chamois can 
pass out. If, therefore, this be stopped up by 
artificial means, a natural inclosure of rocks is 
at once formed, shutting in, like a park wall, the 
game for many miles. This circumstance shows 
at once the abruptness of their formation. The 
stags, that might otherwise cross the lake by 
swimming, are prevented from doing so by poles 
moored in deep water, and left to float on the 
surface. When the deer have reached the poles, 
their progress is arrested ; for, being out of their 
depth, they are unable to climb over them; and 
turning, swim back again to the shore. 

It was here that a friend of mine performed 
an exploit which hardly the boldest hunter could 
surpass—a deed so very perilous that I never 
think of the several circumstances attending it, 
without feeling something like giddiness and 
being ill at ease. Yet there is a charm 
in danger ; and, as a child will ask for a tale to 
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ve repeated which it has already often heard and 
been frightened at, so I inquired again about my 
friend’s adventure when, the other day, we were 
once more together. 

“Tell me, Arco,” said I, “the story of your 
going after the buck you shot near the Konigs 
See—the terrible place, you know, where in 
coming back you grew giddy and sat down, and 
thought you would never be able to get out 


“That was on the Ober See where you mean, 
just opposite Thal Berg Wand; but I thought 
you knew the story already.” 

So I do,” I replied; “you told it us all a 
long time ago, one day after dinner ; but I don’t 
remember the particulars exactly, and I should 
like to hear it again.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ this was how it happened : 
—I had wounded a chamois, and as usual he 
climbed up and passed along a wall of rock, 
where we lost sight of him. We knew that he 
would not be able to get out further on, for it 
was a terrible place, I can tell you.” 

“ And very high up, was it not ?” I asked, in- 
terrupting him, “ right over the lake.” 

“ Three thousand feet,” he replied; “ not an 
inch less—that I am certain of : it was a perfect 
wall of rock, and below was the lake. But I do 
not mean to say that the water was directly at 
the foot of the rock, though from the great height 
it looked as if it were so. It was perhaps fifty 
or sixty feet off, but that did not make much dif- 
ference. Nor was the wall of rock, though it 
looked so, as perpendicular as a plummet-line ; 
sometimes it receded, and then advanced again, 
as is always the case. If you had fallen, you 
might have bounded off from some projecting 
crag once or twice, but would at last have drop- 
ped into the lake, though not quite at the foot 
of the mountain. Well, we all said that the 
chamois, if left quiet, would be sure to come 
down again, and that it was better to leave him 
now and not follow him. The thing was, I be- 
lieve, if the truth were told, none of us had any 
wish to go along that narrow ledge; and we 
therefore persuaded ourselves the best thing 
would be not to disturb him. But we first made 
a fire to prevent his coming back, and thus had 
him safe where he was till the morrow.” 

“ This was in the afternoon ?” 

“Yes, and we then went home. The next 
day, when out stalking, I looked across with my 
glass from a mountain opposite to where I thought 
he must be; and sure enough I saw him on a 
projecting ledge, leaning against a pine that 

out of a crevice in the rock.” 

“ Was he not dead then'” I asked. 

“ Yes, he was dead ; but he must have expired 
while leaning against the tree, for he was sitting 
exactly as if alive; had no tree been there, he 
would have rolled over, and we should never 
have seen any thing more of him. Well, I 


ledge. However, the chamois was there, 
was determined not to lose him without at 





making a trial to reach the place. So I went 
first, and a young forester and one of the wood- 
cutters followed.” 

“‘ How broad was the ledge?” I asked. 

“It was nowhere broader than from here to 
there,” he replied, pointing to two lines in the 
flooring of the room, marking a space of seven- 
teen inches wide; “ broader than that it was no- 
where—of that I am certain ; but in many parts 
it was not larger than this border,” pointing to 
some inlaid woodwork, seven inches wide ; ‘‘ and 
on one side, rising up above you, the wall of 
rock, and on the other a depth of 3000 feet down 
to the lake. We went along some way, when 
there, right before us, was a gap—not very broad, 
it is true, but still too wide to step across, or 
even for a jump. The cleft was, perhaps, five 
and a half feet wide, and below in the chasm it 
was wild and frightful to look at.” 

“ But how was it possible to pass!” 

“We had a tree cut down, and flung the stem 
across, and went over one after the other. At 
last we reached the place where the chamois lay. 
It was a green spot, just large enough for us 
three to stand upon—as nearly the size of this 
round table as may be (forty-two inches in di- 
ameter), only it was rather longer at one end, 
which gave us more room to open and clean the 
chamois. Now we had to return, and to carry 
the buck with us; that was the most difficult 
part of our undertaking.” 

“Tt was in going back you grew giddy, was it 
not?” 

“Yes, for the first time in my life. It was 
not exactly giddiness either, but rather fright— 
a feeling that now it was all over with me, and 
that I should never come out again. But there 
was no time to lose, or it would really have been 
all over with me; so pulling out my flask, I 
took a long draught of the spirit that was in it, 
and sat down to recover myself.” 

“ But where 1—not on the narrow ledge sure- 
ly ” 

“Yes, on the ledge, with my feet hanging 
over. I was obliged to sit down. I sat 
for about a quarter of an hour. But then came 
the getting up—that was a difficult piece of 
work ; for as the ledge was narrow, I could not 
turn as I should have done any where else ; for, 
if I had, my shoulder, or elbow, or head might 
have knocked against the rock behind me, and 
that, causing me to lose my balance, would have 
sent me over; so I was obliged to get first one 
foot up very carefully, and then at last the 
other, and when that was done, all the rest I 
managed well enough. Nothing on earth, how- 
ever, should ever induce me to go that way 

“ How long was the way altogether!” I asked 
—“ the ledge that projected from the face of the 
rock.” 

“ Altogether about two hundred yards. But 
then you must not think it was every where so 
narrow as this strip of wood, though often it 
was not broader; nor was the rock at our side 
every where quite perpendicular ; but sometimes 
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it sloped back, now more, now less, which of 
course made it much easier for us. If it had 
been the whole way so narrow, nobody in the 
world could have borne it; and the rock was 
not every where quite smooth; but here and 
there, exactly perhaps where the ledge was nar- 
rowest, would be a little roughness or projection, 
en which we could hold with our fingers; and 
that, you know, was quite enough to make the 
passage possible. For example, at the gap 
across which we flung the tree; there, rising 
up from below, was the point of a rock. We 
could just lay hold of it, by stooping down as 
we crossed our narrow bridge. This was a 
lucky chance, for without such help we could 
not possibly have passed, there being nothing on 
either side to steady ourselves by: the cleft in 
the rock went all the way up, and to walk across 
that fir-tree like a rope-dancer, three thousand 
feet high in the air, was no joke. As it was, that 
chance piece of rock helped us over capitally.” 

“ But the rock, I suppose, rose some height 
beside you, did it not? for, if not, it must have 
been very difficult to make an aid of it in cross- 
ing.” 

“No,” replied my friend, “the rock only came 
up just to about the tree. That was the diffi- 


culty : we had to stoop down, almost sitting on 
the ground, and planting one foot firmly on the 
ledge, to slide the other forward, till we thought 
we could manage to reach as far as to the point 
of rock, without losing our balance. We tried 
first of course, then stretched out one hand fur- 


ther and further till at last we had reached it. 
@nce in our hand it was all right. Then the 
other foot was to be gently advanced close to 
the first; and again slided carefully forward to 
the opposite ledge; and when it was firmly 
planted there, and we thought we were well 
balanced, the bit of rock was let go, and the foot 
still on the middle of the tree was quickly brought 
up beside the other. Luckily the rock rose just 
in the centre of the gap; for if it had been 
nearer one side or the other we could not have 
accomplished the passage, as it would then have 
been impossible to reach and lay hold of the 
stone, while one foot was still on firm ground.” 

“When you came back, how did you lift the 
chamois over the gap?” I inquired. “ You surely 
did not carry him over?” 

“No indeed, it was as much as we could do 
to get over ourselves, without having a dead 
weight like that at our backs. When we had 
him so far, we pushed him forward on the tree, 
till one ef us on the opposite side could lay hold 
of his fore legs and pull him over; but we tied 
him first to a rock: we dared not trust to our 
being able to hold him; for had he slipped while 
in our hands, he would have pulled us over too.” 

“But,” said I, “to me it is unintelligible how 
it is possible to get along a ledge so narrow, 
when you have a wall close beside you. Your 
own shoulder or hip, knocking against it, must 
make you lose your balance. It is all very well 
when the face of the rock inclines away from 
you; but when straight up—that is what I do 
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not understand.” And I tried to move along- 
side the wall of the room with my body close 
against it. 

“In that way of course you can not,” said he, 
watching me. “For it is an old joke to place a 
person with one foot close against a wall, paralle! 
with it, and to tell him to lift up the other. He 
is unable to do it of course; he loses his balance 
at once; but move your foot a little, with your 
toes to the wall, and heel overhanging the ledge,” 
he continued, and trying the experiment himself, 
while he spoke—‘ no, that is not quite enough 
yet—a little more—ah! yes, that will do now. 
You see now I can lift up the other foot.” And 
turning with his face to the wall, he moved a 
step in advance. ‘And then, as I said before, 
the wall is seldom quite straight, and one can 
hold on a little here and there. But it was not 
merely ourselves—there was the tree—we had 
to go back and drag the tree along the ledge.” 

“T only wonder that you found any one to ac- 
company you. I am surprised, that when the 
others saw you were determined to venture, they 
did not let you make the attempt alone.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “they would not do 
that ; first they think that they climb better than 
any one else ; and that, where a gentleman goes, 
they can also. Beside this, I must say, all those 
fellows in the mountains never desert you in 
time of need: they have a feeling of honor, 
which I never met with in a like degree else- 
where. I went, and that was enough; they 
would be sure not to stay behind.” 

“Tt is the only time you were giddy: I sup- 
pose it is the ugliest place you ever were in, is 
it not t” 

“Why, yes, I can not remember having been 
in any more dangerous. But what was so dis- 
agreeable in this case, was having to return by 
the same path; that makes the matter a thou- 
sand times worse. In going the first time, if 
you do feel uncomfortable, you have the conso- 
lation of knowing that you are leaving the dan- 
ger behind you, and that every step brings you 
nearer the accomplishment of your undertaking 
Besides, the first time the difficulties are all new ; 
you are not aware how great they are, till you 
are in the very midst of them and they are half 
over; and, before you have time to get iii at 
ease, they are nearly passed : but in coming back 
again the same way, you have a foreknowledge 
of the danger to be incurred; you remember 
what you felt when in the difficult situation the 
first time, and have an unwillingness, a thorough 
disinclination, to endure the same once more. 
All is so fresh in your mind, that you hang back 
when called on to do it over again. And as you 
proceed, in approaching some ugly place, your 
thoughts are occupied with it all the while ; in- 
stead of being calm, you are excited, and fancy 
makes the difficulty greater even than it is. If 
fear once gets hold of you under such circum- 
stances, you are almost surely lost. It was fear, 
not giddiness, that overcame me, and made me 
sit down ; for had I been giddy, I could not have 
looked, as I did, into the depth below ; but it 
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was a feeling of horror at the place I was in, a 
shuddering dread that I could not shake off. 
What I drank saved me; without it I should 
not have been able to free myself from that over- 
whelming anxiety.” 





“PATIENCE IS GENIUS!” 

HIS was the maxim of Buffon, the naturalist. 

He used to aver that men did not so much 

differ one from another in the gifts of intellect 

as in the practice of the virtue of patience: and 

he held, that by dint of indefatigable industry, 

perseverance, and labor, nearly all things could 
be accomplished. 

Labor is the price set upon every thing valu- 
able; nor has any man, whatever his genius, 
risen to eminence in any art, profession, or call- 
ing, except by dint of unwearied industry and 
patient labor. And Buffon was not far wrong 
in his assertion that the genius of great men 
consisted mainly in their superior patience. 

Dr. Johnson once remarked that ‘the mental 
disease of the present generation is impatience 
of study, contempt of the great masters of ancient 
wisdom, and a disposition to rely on unassisted 
genius and natural sagacity ; the wits of these 
days have discovered a way to fame which the 
dull caution of our laborious ancestors dared 
never attempt.” 

The remark is as applicable at this day as it 
was in Johnson's time. Our young men are 
still eager to arrive at great results without the 
drudgery of labor. They would be scientific and 
learned, rich and wise, without paying the in- 
evitable price—hard work. They get a smatter- 
ing of many things, but very few are at the pains 
to bottom a subject. They resemble too much 
that lady of fashion who, desirous of brushing 
up her knowledge of foreign languages, engaged 
a master on the express condition that he did 
not plague her with verbs and participles. 


The present age being so decidedly mechanic- 


al—our leading inventions resulting in the tri- 
umph of science at the expense of labor—there 
is a strong tendency and desire to arrive at re- 
sults suddenly, without undergoing the dull plod- 


We have science spiced by puns, and art seasoned 
with anecdotes. We have now got Comic Gram- 
mars, Comic Histories of England and Rome, 
and by-and-by we may possibly arrive at a Comic 
Euclid. Thus do we “make things pleasant ” 
on the road to knowledge ; and imagine we are 
being educated when we are only amused. 

But it will not do. To be really wise, we 
must labor after knowledge ; to be learned, we 
must study ; to practice self-culture successful- 
ly, we must be diligent and self-denying: to be 
great in any thing, we must have patience. Re- 
member the principle of Apelles—* No day with 
out a line ;” and the axiom of Napoleon—“ An 
hour lost is a chance for misfortune in the fu- 
ture.” A young man ought to bring himself to 
revolt in feeling at a lost hour, as if it were a 
crime; he needs to watch himself carefully hour 
after hour, and every night, before going to rest, 
balance the accounts of his day’s employment. 
If he do this, it will soon become a habit, and a 
most valuable one. 

It is astonishing how much may be done by 
economizing time, and by using up the spare 
minutes—the odds and ends of our leisure hours. 
There are many men who have laid the founda- 
tions of their character, and been enabled to 
build up a distinguished reputation, simply by 
making a diligent use of their leisure minutes. 
Professor Lee acquired Hebrew and several other 
languages during his spare time in the evening, 
while working as a journeyman-carpenter. Fer- 
guson learnt astronomy from the heavens while 
herding sheep on the Highland hills. Stone 
learnt mathematics while a journeyman-garden- 
er. Hugh Miller studied geology while work- 
ing as a day-laborer in a quarry. By using up 
the orts and offal of their time—the spare bits 
which so many others would have allowed to run 
| to waste—these and a thousaud more men have 
| acquired honor, distinction, and happiness for 
themselves, and promoted the well-being and 
general advancement of the world. 

Haydon, in his lectures on painting, has given 
some excellent advice on this subject. He says: 
“ Always look temptation in the face, and never 








ding which our laborious ancestors were willing | shirk it. There is no being takes so many shapes 
and obliged to confront. In education, as in | as Miss Mary Idleness. She is a beautiful devil, 
other things, we invent “‘ labor-saving processes,” | with lustrous teeth, raven hair, black eyes, and 
seek for short cuts to science, learn “ French i in | a nose and cheeks, chin and dimple, lips, and 
twelve lessons,” or by means of a sixpenny | | forehead not to be mentioned ; and the worst is, 
pamphlet, which advertises to do it “‘ without a | whatever she proposes is always for your good. 
master.” We think to learn chemistry by lis- | | If you have genius, industry alone will make you 
tening to popular lectures on the subject at me- | ready for its inspirations ; if you have not, in- 
chanics’ institutes ; and when we have inhaled | dustry, at least, will give you knowledge. I 
laughing-gas, seen green water turned to red, | am no friend to that lachrymose croaking about 
and phosphorus burnt in oxygen, we have got | |* time of life;’ I am just as able now, at fifty- 
our smattering of chemistry—the most that can | eight years, to set to work in a new acquire- 
be said of which is, that though it is better than | ment, as at eighteen years—and perhaps, more 
nothing, it is yet good for nothing. And so do- lable. * Were I to begin the world again,’ said 
we also learn popular astronomy by means of an | Reynolds; he would do all sorte of things he 
orrery, transparencies, and the magic lantern ; | had neglected to do, and follow Michael Angelo’s 
and geology by the aid of pictures and “highly steps. Now, he had been saying this forty 
interesting models.” We may not believe now years. Why did he not, at once, like Tinto- 
that there is a royal road to knowledge, but we | retto, write over the door of his painting-room 
seem to believe very firmly in a “ popular” one. |‘ The day to Titian, the night to Michael An- 
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gelo?’ and in six months we should have had 
his limbs more like legs and thighs than nine- 
pins. Why! because he had only the conscious- 
ness of imperfection, without the sufficient power 
(or will) to impel the remedy. After lamenting 
this to Burke, he would sit down to a game of 
whist, or sojourn to the club to listen to the 
declamations of Johnson.” 

It is will—force of at enables a 
man to do or be whatever he sets his mind on 
being or doing. A holy man was accustomed 
to say, ‘‘ Whatever you wish, that you are: for 
such is the force of our will, joined to the Di- 
vine, that whatever we wish to be, seriously, 
and with a true intention, that we become. No 
one ardently wishes to be submissive, patient, 
modest, or liberal, who does not become what he 
wishes.” 

Even at advanced years men can accomplish 
much, if they determine forthwith to begin. 
There are many late learners in the world: Sir 
Henry Spelman only commenced the study of 
science when between fifty and sixty years of 
age; and after this he became a most learned 
antiquarian and lawyer. Franklin did not fully 
begin his philosophical studies till he had reached 
his fiftieth year. Boccaccio was thirty-five when 
he commenced his studies in polite literature ; 
and Alfieri was forty-six when he began the 
study‘of Greek. Dr. Arnold was above forty 
when he learned German, for the purpose of be- 
ing able to read Niebuhr’s works. When Dry- 
den came up to London from the provinces, 
dressed in Norwich drugget, somewhat above 
the age of thirty, he did not even then know that 
he could write a line of poetry ; and he was six- 
ty-eight when he commenced the translation of 
the Zneid. Scott was upward of thirty before he 
published his Minstrelsy, and what a life of hard 
work was his after that. Handel was forty-cight 
before he published any of his great works; and 
Mehemet Ali was above forty when he learned 
to read and write. Indeed, hundreds of instances 
might be given of men who struck out an en- 
tirely new path, and successfully entered on new 
atudies, at a comparatively advanced age. None 
but the sick or indolent will ever say, “ I am too 
old to study.” 

One of the most striking illustrations of indus- 
try, and of Buffon’s maxim that “patience is 
genius,” is afforded in the life and labors of Sir 
Isaac Newton. It is related of him, that when 
he was questioned respecting the mental quali- 
ties which formed the peculiarity of his charac- 
ter, he referred it entirely to the power which he 
had acquired of continuous attention. ‘‘ When he 
was asked,” says Mr. Whewell, “how he made 
his discourses, he answered, ‘ By always think- 
ing about them ;’ and at another time, he de- 
elared, that ‘if he had done any thing, it was due 
to nothing but industry and patient thought; I 
keep the subject of my inquiry constantly before 
me, and wait till the first dawning opens gradu- 
ally, by little and little, into a full and clear 


9” 


When William Ceeil, afterward Lord Burleigh, 


was at St. John’s College, in order that he might 
daily devote several hours to study without in- 
terruption, he made an agreement with a bell- 
ringer to be called up every morning at four 
o'clock. But his strength was soon seriously 
impaired thereby, and he contracted a painful 
humor in his legs, of which, however, he got 
subsequently cured. At sixteen he delivered a 
public lecture on the logic of the schools, and 
three years later, on the Greek language. He 
studied all subjects, including law, antiquities, 
and heraldry, recording with his pen any thing 
that appeared to him worthy of notice. His 
dispatch of business was extraordinary, his max- 
im being, ‘‘ The shortest way to do many things 
is to do only one thing at once ;” and he never 
left a thing undone with a view of recurring to 
it at a period of more leisure. When business 
pressed, he rather chose to encroach on his 
hours of meals and rest than omit any part of 
his work. Even when laboring under pain he 
was carried to his office for dispatch of business. 
An eye-witness says of him, that for a period of 
twenty-four years he never saw him idle for half 
an hour together; and if he had no particular 
task, which rarely happened, he would still busy 
himself in reading, writing, or meditating. 

As a concluding illustration, take the career 
of the late Sir S. Romilly. He was the son of a 
jeweler, descended from a French refugee ; he 
received little education in his early years, but 
overcame all his disadvantages by unwearied 
application, and by efforts constantly directed 
toward the same end: his life is a lesson of 
facts, worth more than volumes of moral senti- 
ments. ‘I determined,” he says in his auto- 
biography, “when I was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, to apply myself seriously 
to learning Latin, of which I, at that time, knew 
little more than some of the most familiar rules 
of grammar.” He took a lesson of an hour 
daily from a teacher, and devoted the greatest 
part of his remaining time to poring over Cesar, 
Livy, and Cicero. “In the course of three or 
four years, during which I thus applied myself, 
I had read almost every prose writer of the age 
of pure Latinity, except those who have treated 
merely of technical subjects, such as Varro, 
Columella, and Celsus. I had gone three times 
through the whole of Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus ; 
I had read all Cicero, with the exception, I be- 
lieve, only of his academic questions, and his 
treatises De Finibus and De Divinatione. 1 had 
studied the most celebrated of his orations, his 
Laltus, his Cato Major, his treatise De Oratore, 
and his Letters, and had translated a great deal 
of Homer. Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Juvenal, I had read over and over again.” At 
the same time he acquired and studied Greek, 
and “ went through the most considerable of the 
Greek historians, orators, and philosophers, in 
the Latin versions which generally accompanied 
the Grecian text.” He studied also geography, 
natural history, and natural philosophy, and ob- 
tained a good acquaintance with other branches 





of general knowledge. 
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At sixteen he was articled to Mr. William M. 
Lally, one of the sworn clerks in Chancery ; he 
worked hard, became solicitor-general under the 
Fox administration in 1806, and so on advanced 
to the highest celebrity in his profession. Yet 
he was alvvays haunted by a painful and almost 
oppressive sense of his own disqualifications, if 
we may judge from his autobiography, and never 
ceased laboring to remedy them. In 1817, he 
says: “ The highest office and the greatest dig- 
nity that the Crown has to bestow might make 
me miserable ; it is impossible that it could ren- 
der me happier than I already am. One great 
source of misery to me in such a situation the 
public, and even my own most intimate friends, 
little suspect—it is the consciousness that I am 
not qualified to discharge properly its important 
duties.” 

In somewhat like manner, Sir Waiter Scott 
said, seriously, in his autobiography, “‘ Through 
every part of my literary career, I have felt 
pinched and hampered at my own ignorance.” 

Such is true wisdom! While many think 
themselves learned, who have gained but a smat- 
tering of knowledge, from “‘ comic” primers and 
“popular” lectures, the wiser a man really be- 
comes, the more he begins to feel as the sage of 
old did, when he said, “‘ The longer I live, the 
more persuaded I become that I know nothing.” 


THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM. 

MONG the many families which rose into 

notice under the empire of the first Napoleon, 
few held a more distinguished position in the 
Parisian society of the day than that of the 
Countess B——. Her house, at the period of 
which we speak, was the rendezvous of all the 
celgbrities of the time—marshals of France, 
statesmen, artists, men of letters, alike crowded 
to her saloons. The Baron M was one of 
her most frequent guests, and had the reputa- 
tion of being as witty and amusing a personage 
as could be met with ; in consequence, his com- 
pany was very generally sought, even by the 
highest circles, in which, though but little was 
known of his family or connection, he had found 
means to obtain an excellent footing. 

One evening, in the winter of 1805, a brilliant 
party was assembled in the gay saloons of the 
Countess B——, when a gentleman, well known 
to all, arrived in breathless haste, and apparently 
much excited. He made his way as quickly as 
possible to the countess, and all crowded round 
to hear what great piece of intelligence he had 
to communicate. 

“ Weare all I think,” he said, “ well acquaint- 
ed with Baron M , who is so constant a visitor 
here. I regret to say that I have just learned, 
in the most positive manner, that he is undoubt- 
edly a spy ; he has in fact been seen to enter and 
to leave the cabinet of Monsieur Fouché.” 

The assembled guests were thunderstruck at 
this unexpected announcement, each one en- 
deavoring to recollect what indiscreet expression 
might have passed his lips in the presence of the 
treacherous baron; and all naturally enough, 








feeling extremely uneasy at the possibility of 
being called upon to answer for some long-for- 
gotten words, spoken, as they thought, in the 
security of private society. The hostess of course 
was most indignant at the insult which had been 
put upon her, and could hardly believe in the 
truth of the accusation. 

However, something must be done ; the baron 
was momentarily expected; and unless he were 
able to clear himself from this serious imputa- 
tion, he must be at once expelled from the so- 
ciety. After some discussion, therefore, it was 
decided that, upon the arrival of Baron M. . 
the countess should request a few minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation with him; that she should 
take him into another room, and having told him 
of what he was accused, should ask if he had any 
explanation to offer, as otherwise she should be 
obliged to signify to him, that he must discon- 
tinue his visits. 

In the midst of the invectives which were 
poured forth on the head of the unfortunate baron, 
that worthy made his appearance. Immediately 
all was silent ; and though he advanced to greet 
his friends with his customary easy assurance, 
he evidently saw that all was not right, as his 
most intimate associates of yesterday avoided 
speaking to him, or at most, gave him the slight- 
est possible salutation. 

Not being, however, very easily abashed, Baron 
M proceeded, as usual, to make his bow to 
the hostess, who at once, as had been agreed, 
said to him: “ Monsieur le Baron, may I request 
the favor of a few words with you in private t” 

“ Certainly, madame,” replied the baron, offer- 
ing his arm, which she declined to take, and 
led the way to an ante-chamber. 

The countess, feeling naturally very nervous 
at the part she had to perform, at length said, 
with some hesitation: ‘“ I know not whether you 
are aware, Monsieur le Baron, of the serious 
accusation which hangs over you; and which, 
unless you can remove or explain satisfactorily, 
must for ever close my doors against you.” The 
baron was all attention, as the countess contin- 
ued: “I have been informed, upon what ap 
pears to be undoubted authority, that you are 
in the pay of Monsieur Fouché—that you are, 
in short, a spy.” 

“Oh,” replied the baron, “is that allt I will 
not attempt to deny it; nothing can be more true: 
I am a spy.” 

“And how,” exclaimed the lady, “have you 
dared to insult me and my guests, by presuming 
to present yourself night after night at my house, 
in such an unworthy manner?” 

“T repeat,” said the baron with all possible 
coolness, “ that I am in the pay of Fouché ; that 
I am a spy: and in this capacity, upon some 
subjects, I am tolerably well informed, of which, 
Madame la Comtesse, I will give you a proof. 
On the last pay-day, at Monsieur Fouché’s, you 
received your pay, for the information you had 
brought him, immediately after I had received 


mine. 


“What!” cried the countess; “dare you in 
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sinuate any thing so infamous? I will have you 
turned out of the house instantly.” 

“ Softly, madame,” answered the baron: “that 
I am a spy, I have not attempted to deny ; that 
you are likewise a spy, I have long known, and 
can readily prove. We are in the same boat— 
we sink or swim together: if you proceed to 
denounce me, I shall also denounce you; and 
there is an end of both of us. If you uphold 
me, I will uphold you, and we shall go on as be- 
fore.” 

“Well,” said the lady, considerably embar- 
rassed at finding that her secret was known, 
‘what is to be done? I am in a most difficult 

ition.” 

“ Not at all, niadame,” replied the baron. “I 
will tell you what to do: take my arm, and we 
will return together to the drawing-room, where 
you will announce that my explanation has been 
satisfactory.” 

The countess, seeing there was nothing else 
to be done, determined to make the best of it, 
and as she advanced into the room said, with 
one of her sweetest smiles: “I am delighted to 
tell you, that Monsieur le Baron has been able 
to give me an explanation, which, though I can 
not divulge it, is in all respects perfectly satis- 
factory to me, and therefore, I am sure, it will 
be soto you.” The guests were at once relieved 
from a weight of anxiety, the evening passed off 
with the utmost hilarity, and the baron regained 
the good opinions he had lost. It was not until 
long afterward that the real facts of this singu- 
lar history became known. 


THE LODGINGS THAT WOULDN'T SUIT. 
APY landlady was a little, spare, neat, clean- 

looking old woman, with the kind of super- 
ficial sharpness of eye that bespeaks a-person 
whose mind has always moved within the same 
small circle. When, or at what age she began 
the business of letting furnished apartments, or 
whether she was born in it, and grew up of na- 
ture and necessity a landlady, I do not know; 
but there she was, as intimate with her house 
and every thing that concerned it as a limpet is 
with its shell, and as ignorant, too, as that ex- 
clusive animal is of the outside world. Her con- 
nection with that world was of a peculiar kind. 
She never visited it but when driven by the force 
of circumstances, and then it was as a beleaguered 
garrison makes a sortie against the enemy. Her 
natural foes were the tradespeople who dealt in 
any thing she wanted, and the result of a con- 
flict between them, if it involved but the fortunes 
of a half-penny, colored her whole day. It was 
not frequently, however, that she was driven to 
this aggressive warfare, for my landlady was a 
great dealer at the door, and lived in a state of 
perpetual hostility with the venders of sprats-O, 
and live soles. 

Her house, or at least the parlor floor which I 
inhabited, bore a curious resemblance to herself, 
being a little, spare, neat, clean-looking old floor. 
It consisted of a sitting-room and bedroom in 
excellent preservation. What the age of the 





furniture may have been, it was impossible even 
to guess; but for all practical purposes, it was 
as good as new. There was no gloss on it— 
there never is in a lodging-house—but neither 
was there a single grain of dust. Though kept 
constantly clean, it had never been rubbed in its 
life; and that was the secret of its longevity. 
The carpet, though as whole as the rest, was 
not in other respects so fortunate. Its color 
was so completely faded, that you could not tell 
what it had originally been ; the pattern might 
have been matter of endless controversy ; and it 
exhibited a decided gangway from the door to 
the fire-place. Its dimensions might be thought 
scanty, for it did not cover the entire floor; but 
then, it must be considered, that this carpet was 
intended for the comfort of the lodgers’ feet, not 
of those of the six cane-bottomed chairs ranged 
at wide intervals along the walls. On the man- 
tle-piece there stood a lion of Derbyshire spar, 
and flanking him on each side a vase of stone- 
ware ; the background being formed by a long 
narrow horizontal mirror, divided into three com- 
partments, with a black frame. 

These apartments, for which I paid twelve 
shillings a week, were not particularly cheerful. 
They had, indeed, rather a cold, solitary look ; 
and sometimes in the morning at breakfast-time, 
I would fain even have prolonged the ministering 
of the dirty maid-of-all-work, by asking ques- 
tions. But Molly had doubtless been ordered 
not to speak to the lodgers, and therefore she 
answered curtly ; and, slamming down, or whisk- 
ing off the things, went her way. I had at length 
recourse to my landlady herself, and found her 
so much more communicative, that I suddenly 
conceived the wild idea of being able to select 
from her reminiscences the materials for a story 
—with which I had already resolved to delight 
the public, if I could only think of a plot. She 
was not at all disinclined to speak. Indeed I 
believe she would have made no scruple of tell- 
ing me the history of all her lodgers, from the 
epoch when things began to settle down after 
the Norman Conquest ; for it was to some such 
period I referred in my own mind the first ap- 
pearance in her window of “‘ Lodgings to Let.” 
But somehow her lodgers had no history to re- 
late. Her favorite hero was a gentleman, who 
every now and then brought her in news from 
the world that Parliament was going to impose 
a tax upon furnished lodgings. This was a very 
exciting subject. So far as it went, she was so 
unscrupulous a democrat, that I began to be 
fearful of political consequences if we were over- 
heard; indeed, she did not hesitate to set the 
whole boiling of them at defiance, saying, in an- 
swer to my caution, that if she was took up in 
such a cause, she would soon let them know 
they had got the wrong sow by the ear! 

But since my landlady had not a story, why not 
tell it? There was in it a young gentleman— 
and a young lady—and a mother—and a journey 
—and a legacy: all the requisite materials, in 
short—only not mixed. It would be something 
new—wouldn’t it !—to give a love-story without 
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a word of love, without an incident, and without 
adénouement. Such was my landlady’s no-story ; 
and we will get it out of her. 

“The lady and her daughter?” said she. 
“Well, I don’t know as there is any thing par- 
ticular to tell about them. They were respect- 
able people, and excellent lodgers ; their rent 
was as punctual in coming as the Saturday ; 
they staid fourteen months, and then they went 
away.” 

“You have not mentioned their name ?” 

“Their namet Well, surely I must have 
known their name when I went after the refer- 
ence ; but as they knew nobody, and were known 
to nobody, I soon forgot it. We called the moth- 
er the Parlor, and the daughter the Young Lady ; 
for you see, at that time there was no other 
young lady in the house. Their occupation? 
As for that, the mother marketed, and the daugh- 
ter sewed, sitting in the chair at the window. 
Sometimes they walked, sometimes they read, 
sometimes they chatted. They did nothing else 
as I know of. They lived on their means, like 
other lodgers. All lodgers that stay fourteen 
months have means. You be so green, mister, 
you make me laugh sometimes !” 

“T only wanted to know what was their sta- 
tion, how they lived, and—” 

“Lived! oh, very respectable! A baked 
shoulder, we shall say, on the Sunday, with po- 
tatoes under it; Monday, cold; Tuesday, hashed ; 
then, maybe, a pair of live sole for the Wednes- 
day; Thursday, a dish of sassengers; Friday, 
sprats-O ; and on Saturday, bread and butter in 
the forenoon, with a saveloy or a polony at tea, 
made up the week—respectable. I know what 
a lady is, mister’—here the landlady fixed her 


. eye upon me severely—“ and them were ladies !”” 


“T have no doubt at all of it; and the young 
man was of course something like themselves ?” 
“‘He was like nothing but a mystery at the 
Coburg! I don’t know as even he were a young 
man. He might just as well have been a mid- 
dle-aged or an elderly man. There he sat at the 
parlor window opposite, with a book in his hand ; 
but it was easy to see that it was our window he 
was reading, where the young lady was sitting, 
as I have told you, sewing in her chair. Day 
after day, week after week, month after month, 
there was he looking, and looking, and looking ; 
till the picture, I dare say, gathered upon his 
eye, and he could see little else in the world.” 
“The young lady, I hope, returned the looks?” 
“She, poor dear! Lor’ love you, she was so 
short-sighted, that she could not tell whether it 
were a house or a hedge on the other side of the 
street. She did so laugh when I told her there 
was a young man a-looking at her! Then, when 
she turned her poor blind eyes in the direction, 
promiscuous like, how he snatched away his 
head, as if he had been a-stealing something! It 
was a great misfortune for him that I had put 
my oar in, for all his long, lonely, quiet looks 
were now at an end. The young lady could not 
refrain from turning her head sometimes; and 
every time she did so, it gave him such a spasm! 





but when, at last, she got up, now and then, as 
if to look, full length, at something in the street, 
he fairly bolted off from the window. He could 
not stand that by no manner of means; little 
knowing, poor soul! that the eyes that had be- 
witched him did not carry half-way across the 
street.” 

“ That is excellent, mistress,”” said I, for we 
were evidently coming to the pith of the story ; 
“but they no doubt met at last?” 

“You shall hear—you shall hear,” replied my 
landlady ; “but I must first tell you, that one 
day, when he had been driven away out of sight 
by the full length of the young lady, I went out 
for a couple of chops to their dinners. Well, I 
was ever so long gone—for I was not to be done 
so easily out of a ha’penny a pound—but in 
coming home, as the young lady was still sew- 
ing away, I thought I would just pass by the 
other side before crossing over. And so, mister, 
while going by the house, I looked in at his win- 
dow promiscuous—and there was a sight to see! 
He had retired to the other end of the room, 
where he was sitting with his back to the wall, 
his two elbows on a table before him, and his chin 
resting on his knuckles; and thus had he been 
staring for an hour right across the street, unseen 
and alone, with that young lady before him, like 
a vision of his own calling up. As for the meet- 
ing of the two—” 

“Stop, mistress! Before you come to that, 
describe the young man.” 

“The young man, if he were a young man, 
was a grave, steady, sedate, quiet individual, who 
might have been all ages from twenty-five to fifty. 
He wore black clothes and a white cravat ; his 
hat was always as smooth as satin; his boots 
looked as if they had been French polished ; his 
hair was brown, and combed smooth; his face 
gray ; and he walked as if he was measuring the 
pavement with his steps. He left the house at 
one hour, and returned at another, neither a 
minute earlier nor later ; and he indulged his poor 
heart with the young lady for the very same space 
of time every day.” 

“ And the heroine *” 

“The what, mister?” 

“The young lady—I beg pardon.” 

‘** Oh, she was a nice sort of person, of two or 
three-and-twenty ; light-hearted, but quiet in her 
manners ; with a good complexion ; pretty enough 
features, taking them all together; and light-blue 
eyes, with the hazy appearance of short-sight.” 

“ Then, go on to the meeting.” 

“T’'m a-coming to it. It was one day that the 
Parlor and the Young Lady were out; and the 
live sole being fried beautiful, I was standing at 
the window, wondering what ever could be keep- 
ing them, and it just one. So, as the church- 
clock struck, I sees my young man, as usual, open 
his door and come out, and after a sweeping 
glance with the tail of his eye at our window, 
walk away down the street, so steady that one or 
two stepped out of his line, thinking he was a- 
measuring the pavement. Well, who should be 
coming, right in his front, as if for the express 
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purpose of meeting him, but our two ladies! I 
declare, it put me in mind of the appointment in 
the paper for the sake of Matrimony with some- 
body as has honorable intentions ‘and means se- 
crecy. The young man went on for a while, as 
if he meant to cut right through between the mo- 
ther and daughter ; but his courage failed him 
at last, and he stopped at a window, and stared 
in at the bill, ‘ Day-school for Young Ladies,’ till 
they had passed some time. He then set off 
again, and disappeared without turning his 
head.” 

“ And is this the meeting, mistress!” said I, 
with some indignation. 

“Teo be sure it is,” said my landlady, “ and the 
only meeting they ever had; for that very day 
the Parlor received a letter from France, or Scot- 
land, or some other place abroad, which made her 
give me a week’s warning ; and at the end of that 
time they went off, and ! never saw them more.” 

“ And is this your story, mistress!” said I, 
getting into a downright rage. 

“T told you from the first, mister,” replied my 
landlady, flaring up, “ that I had no story to tell, 
and if you don’t choose to hear the end of it, you 
may do the other thing !”” 

“Tt is the end my dear madam, that I am 
dying to hear. You have so interésting a way 
with you, that really—” 

“Well, well. It was eight months before I 
heard any thing about the ladies; but then I 
had a few lines from the Parlor, telling me that 
she had given up all thoughts of returning to 
London, as her daughter was now well married, 
and she was to live with her. I hardly knew at 
first what the letter was about, or who it was 
from ; for the young man had gone too, soon 
after them—to one of the midland counties, I 
heard—and what with crosses of my own, and 
the tax that was a-going to be laid upon-odgings, 
I had forgotten all about them. By the end of a 
year, things were very dull with me. The par- 
lors were empty, and the two-pair-back had gone 
off without paying his rent. One day I was sit- 
ting alone, for the girl was out, and thinking to 
myself what ever was to be done, when, all of a 
sudden, a knock came to the door, that made my 
heart leap tomy mouth. Not that it was a loud, 
long knock, clatter, clatter, clatter ; nor a post- 
man’s knock, ra—tatt ; nor a knock like yours, 
mister, rat-at-at-at: it was three moderate, leis- 
urely strokes of the knocker, with precisely the 
same number of seconds between them; and I 
could have sworn the strokes were knocked by 


the young man, for many a time and oft had I | 


heard them on the door on the other side of the 
way.” 
“T hope to goodness you were right !” said I. 
‘Never was wrong in my life,” said my land- 
lady, “when I felt any thing. Black coat, white 
cravat, smooth hat, glossy boots, brown hair, 
gray face—all were unchanged. He looked 
steadily at me for some seconds when I opened 
the door, and I was just going to ask him how 
he did—when at last he said: ‘ Lodgings?” 
“* Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘ please to step in;’ and I 








showed him into the parlor. He looked at every 
thing minutely, but without moving from where 
he stood near the door: at the table, the chairs, 
the fire-place, the chimney-glass ; I am sure he 
noticed that the tail of that lion was broken (but 
the hussy tramped for it, J can tell you !)—no- 
thing escaped him ; and at last he looked at the 
window, and at the chair the young lady used 
to sit in as she sewed ; and then, turning quietly 
round, he walked out. 

“*What do you think of them?’ asked I, 
anxiously, as I followed him. 

“* Wouldn't suit,’ said he; and so he went 
his way. I was a little put out, you may be 
sure—” 

“Tl take my corporal oath of that!” re- 
marked I. 

“‘ But not so much as you think, mister,” said 
my landlady ; “for I could not help feeling sor- 
ry for him. But yet I own, when the very same 
thing occurred next year—” 

“ Next year!” 

“On the very day, hour, minute, second ; the 
same knock, the same look in my face, the same 
inspection of the room, the same gaze at the young 
lady’s chair, and the same answer: ‘Wouldn't 
suit!’ The next year—’ 

“My dear madam !—how long is that ago?” 

“ Well—a matter of twenty year.” 

I was glad it was no worse; for a misgiving 
had come over me, and my imagination was 
losing itself in the distance of the past. 

“The next year,” continued my landlady, 
“nd the next, and the next, and the next, were 
as like as may be. Sometimes the parlor was 
let ; but it was all one—he would see it, ‘ as it 
might do for another time ;’ and the lodgers be- 
ing out, he did see it, and still it wouldn’t suit. 
At last, I happened one year to be out myself, 
forgetting that it was the young man’s day ; 
and, my! as the thought struck me when com- 
ing home, it gave me such aturn! I felt as if 
I hadn’t done right. I was by this time accus- 
tomed to the visit, you see, and always grew 
anxious when the time came. But it was of no 
consequence to him; only he stared twice as 
long when the door was opened and he saw a 
strange face. But he went in all the same, look- 
ed at every thing as usual—wouldn’t suit. At 
all these visits of inspection, his stay was of the 
same length to a minute; and when he went 
away, I found—for I did watch him once—he 
walked straight to the coach-office. 

‘Well, mister, you may think, as years pass- 
ed on, that I saw some difference in the young 
man’s appearance. But he didn’t grow a bit 
older. His hair changed, but his gray face was 
still like granite stone. His pace became slow- 
er; but for that, he only came the sooner, so 
that he might have the same time to look, and 
get back to the coach at the proper moment. 
Then he seemed to tremble a little in his walk ; 
but he had now a cane to keep him stiff and up- 
right ; and he still looked as if he was a-meas- 
uring the pavement, only taking more pains to 





it. I can not think what it was that made me 
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care so much about that old young man, for I 
never in my life exchanged more words with 
him than you have heard. But onze, when the 
clock was fast, and he hadn’t made his appear- 
ance at the hour, I sat quaking in my chair, and 
grew so nervous that, when at last the knock 
came, I started up with ascream. But this was 
after we had been well-nigh a score of years 
aceustomed to each other. Earlier, 1 was some- 
times cross; that was when we had hardly any 
lodgers, and the parlor never would suit. But it 
was all one to him. He didn’t mind me a pin— 
not even when, being in better humor, I once 
asked him to sit down. He just looked as usual 
—as if there was nobody in the world but him- 
self. I was so nettled, that I thought of repeat- 
ing the invitation, and pointing to the young 
lady’s chair: but it was a bad thought, and I am 
glad now I kept it down. 

“He grew more and more infirm ; and at last, 
when one year he came and went in a coach, al- 
though he would not make use of coachee’s arm 
either in coming down or going up the steps, I 
had a sore heart and dim eyes looking after him. 
The next year, you may be sure, I was at my 
post as usual; but when it came near the hour, 
I was so fidgety and nervous, that I could not sit 
down, but kept going from the parlor window 
to the door, and looking up at the clock. The 
clock struck—there was no knock. Poor old 
young man! In ten minutes more, there was 
the postman’s knock, and I took the letter he 
gave me into the parlor—slow and desolate-like. 
The girl was out ; we had hardly any lodgers ; 





things were very bad with me—I was sore cast 
down. But business is business; and I opened 
the letter, which was no doubt about the apart- 
ments, for I never got any other. This time, it 
was from a country attorney, te me of that 
Death, and of a clause in the , leaving a 
hundred pounds to me for my trouble in show- 
ing the lodgings that wouldn't suit. Mister, I was 
took all of a heap! The whole twenty years 
seemed to be upon my brain. The young man— 
the young lady—the long, long love-iooks across 
the street—the meeting he couldn’t stand, that 
was like Matrimony in the papers—the visits to 
the -parlor where she had lived, and sat, and 
never saw him—the gray face—the sinking limbs 
—the whitening hair—the empty lodgings—the 
hundred pounds! I was alone in the house ; I 
felt alone in the world; and straightway I throws 
the letter upon the table, plumps me down in a 
chair, and burst out a-erying and sobbing.” 
Here my landlady stopped; and here ends a 
tale that wants, methinks, only incident, plot, 
character, coloring, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, to be a very good one. But all these it 
receives from the reader, who is acquainted with 
the inner life of that old young man, and is able, 
if he chose, to write his history in volumes; and 
whose memory brings before him some uncon- 
scious image, which gave a tone and direction 
to the thoughts of years, and supplied a Mecca 
of the heart for his meditative visits, without 
affecting in any sensible degree the cold, calm 
look, and the measured step with which he paced 
through the cares and business of the world. 
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UNITED STATES. ny 
HE past month has been meagre in events of 


interest and importance. The extra session 
of the Senate continued up to the date of closing 
this Record ; but its proceedings had been without 
special significance. Its principal business had 
been the confirmation of sundry nominations to office 
made by the President. The debate on Central 
American affairs, which engaged attention at the 
adjournment of the regular session, has been con- 
tinued from time to time, but without result. On 
the 9th of March, Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State 
under President Taylor, entered upon an extended 
and elaborate vindication of the treaty concluded by 
himself and Mr. Bulwer, in the course of which he 
discussed the Monroe doctrine of excluding Euro- 
pean powers from any further colonization upon this 
Continent—insisting that it had never received the 
sanction of the Government of the United States in 
any form. On the 14th, Mr. Mason replied to him, 
and was followed by Mr. Douglas on the same side ; 
both these gentlemen insisted upon requiring from 
Great Britain the most exact and scrupulous ad- 
herence to the provisions of the treaty. On the 
15th, Mr. Clayton rejoined, and on the 16th, Mr. 
Douglas again spoke at length upon the subject, 
urging and re-enforcing the views he had before pre- 





sented. On the 2lst Mr. Everett made an extended 
and very eloquent speech in elucidation of the whole 
subject, in which he traced the history and explained 
the importance, from their position, of the Central 
American States, vindicated the action of our Gov- 
ernment in regard to them, and set forth somewhat 
fully his views of the reasons which render peace 
and forbearance the true policy of our Government, 
and the best means of attaining unlimited prosperity 
and power.—With this exception no debate of im- 
portance has engaged the attention of the Senate 
during the month. A correspondence of some in- 
terest between Mr. Rives, the American Minister 
in Paris, and Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in 
regard to the change of the French Government, 
effected by the coup d'état of December, 1851, has 
just been published. Mr. Webster, in a letter dated 
March 8, 1852, states that M. Sartiges, the French 
Minister at Washington, had called upon him, and 
complained of some expressions in one of Mr. 
Rives’s dispatches, as implying censure of the Rev- 
olution, and as being thus an unwarrantable inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of France. Mr. 
Webster adds that he assured Mr. S. that Mr. Rives 
had not designed to call in question, even by im- 
putation, the manner in which the rights of the 
French avthorities had been obtained, and that he 
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would direct Mr. Rives to make such a statement 
to the French Government, and to disavow any in- 


tentional disrespect. Mr. Rives, in reply, first vin- 
dicated the course he had pursued in declining to 
recognize the new Government in France uatil di- 
rected so to do by instructions from home, and then 
proceeded to show that his dispatches to his own 
Government were matters not supposed to be within 
the cognizance, and certainly not within the juris- 
diction of the French Government or its embassa- 
dors, and that M. Sartiges had no right to complain 
of language or sentiments which they might contain. 
He quoted Mr. Webster’s letter to Chevalier Hulse- 
mann, to prove that our Government had distinctly 
repelled the claim of foreign powers thus to super- 
vise communications from its agents abroad to their 
own Government. And upon these grounds Mr. 
Rives declined to present any apology or explana- 
tion to the French Government for the language 
used in his dispatches, or to read to the French 
Minister Mr. Webster’s dispatch.——T he diplomatic 
corps at; Washington paid their respects to President 
Pierce in a formal visit, soon after his inauguration. 
M. Bodisco, the Russian Minister, being the senior 
member of the body, tendered their congratulations 
upon his accession in a brief address. They de- 
clared their conviction that the incontestable pros- 
perity of this country, though largely due to the 
national energies, is mainly to be attributed to the 
continuance of peace, as one of the most essential 
elements of the expansion of the productive capaci- 
ties of all countries, and the maintenance of which 
contributes so efficiently to spread and extend the 
general welfare. The address added an expression 
of the desire of the respective governments repre- 
sented, for the continuance of the good understanding 
now so happily existing. The President, recipro- 
cating these expressions of national amity, said that 
in the conduct of our relations with other powers 
he should of course “look, in the first instance, to 
what the interests and honor of the United States 
may require, which necessarily include a strict ob- 
servance of national engagements, and a faithful 
adherence to those sacred principles of justice which 
are the common law of Christéndom.” 

From CaLirornia we have intelligence to the 
18th of March, but it has little general interest. 
The Legislature was still in session, but its trans- 
actions were exclusively of local importance. The 
question of dividing the State continued to be agi- 
tated, but without any public demonstrations. Bills 
had been introduced into the Legislature for the re- 
lief of emigrants by the overland routes. The news 
from the mines continued to be highly favorable, so 
far as the product of gold was concerned, but bloody 
and atrocious crimes seemed to be increasing. A 
Mexican named Joaquin, with a gang of some fifty 
men, had created great alarm by his daring robberies. 
Armed expeditions had gone in pursuit of him, but 
without success. There are indications that the 
reports of the extraordinary richness of the gold 
mines in Australia may attract thither some of the 
miners in California, but thus far they have had but 
little effect. All the mines in California seem to 
be yielding abundantly. 


MEXICO. 

The political revolution noticed in our last has 
oeen consummated, and Santa Anna is again Pres- 
ident of the Mexican Republic. The votes of the 
several departments were officially counted on the 
17th of March, and showed eighteen for Santa Anna, 
and five for all others. He was then formally de- 











clared President, and his inauguration was to take 
place on his reaching the capital. It will be re 
membered that Senor Escobar was sent by the au- 
thorities of Vera Cruz to Carthagena to invite Santa 
Anna’s return before the result of the election was 
known. Escobar has since published a report of 
his mission, dated on board the steamer Dee, and 
addressed to the Governor and Legislature of Vera 
Cruz. He says he found Santa Anna at Turbaco, 
about five miles from Carthagena, where he had 
given prosperity to a half-ruined town, and won the 
profound gratitude and respect of the inhabitants. 
In reply to his inquiries, Escobar gave him a detailed 
statement of the political condition of Mexico, the 
course of the Government in regard to the Tehuan- 
tepec dispute, and the probability that the Republic 
would be compelled to yield to the demands of the 
United States. The next day Santa Annaexpressed 
the profoundest concern for the condition and fate 
of the country, without revenue, owing large debts the 
interest on which she is unable to pay, without an 
army, the frontiers abandoned to savage incursions, 
the frontier States undermined by traitors influ- 
enced and protected by Americans, Lower California 
threatened, Yucatan sustaining an Indian war in 
which it can not triumph, Tehuantepec threat 4 
and Mexico, in these critical circumstances, aban- 
doned to an imbecile and corrupt administration, he 
could see none but the most gloomy prospects over- 
hanging the Republic. The interview lasted for 
two or three days, at the end of which Escobar in- 
vited Santa Anna to return, and put himself again 
at the head of affairs. In reply he spoke of his 
disinclination to leave the tranquil life he was then 
leading—of his past services and sufferings, and the 
ingratitude with which he had been treated in return 
for them, and of the profound degradation of the 
whole political and civil society of Mexico. Unless 
the Mexicans had come to see that the root of their 
sufferings was in themselves—that their lax morals 
and indifference to the venality and corruption ot 
their public men were the real cause of the de- 
plorable condition of their country, and were willing 
to make a strong and earnest effort for their re- 
demption, it would be useless for him to attempt 
any thing on their behalf. Escobar, in reply, sought 
to reassure him on all these points, and to con- 
vince him that a very large body of influential 
and intelligent citizens, who had hitherto held 
themselves aloof from political affairs, were ready 
to rally around him, and that his presence would 
cause anarchy to fly, and restrain the counsels 
of those who wished to convert Mexico into a col- 
ony. After two days’ deliberation, Santa Anna told 
him, in reply to these entreaties, that his heart could 
only be Mexican ; that, notwithstanding the past, he 
wished to show to his compatriots how dear they 
were to him; that their misfortunes were his, and 
he could never be indifferent to them ; that, looking 
at objects from a distance, their deformities were 
better seen ; that he did not wish that history should 
one day say that he had been deaf to the call of his 
country when she honored him with a call to meet 
the common danger, and that he had seen with indif- 
ference her fate ; that he desired to end his days in 
the spot he had ch as a resid for his family ; 
that his only wish was to see his country happy ; 
and that, casting aside every thing tending to detain 
him, he resigned himself to give the last proof of his 
patriotism, although history taught him to place no 
confidence in the passing enthusiasm of the masses. 
“T hold,” he said, “that independence is the great 
est of our blessings, and every good citizen should 
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defend it with all his power, and I can not be deaf 
to the voice of my countrymen, nor fail to appreciate 
the high honor they have conferred upon me in call- 
ing me to help them out of the labyrinth in which 
they have been involved, and above all to save our 
nationality, now in such imminent peril from the 
grasping spirit of our neighbors, and the indolence 
and treason of a few Mexicans. Return in the next 
packet, and in giving an account of your mission to 
those who sent you, tell them from me that in the 
next month of March I will leave this port for the 
shores of Mexico. On my arrival there I will call 
around me those p of infl who are true 
lovers of their country. I will confer with them; and 
if I find co-operation, if I find sincerity and a good 
will to abnegate capricious and mistaken opinions ; 
and finally if I find men of heart te make an obstinate 
defense of our rights against the aggressors from the 
North, and that the only cry is INDEPENDENCE OR 
DEATH, then will I lend myself cheerfully to new 
sacrifices ; for, in truth, I can not survive the disap- 
pearance of the Mexican nationality, and I desire to 
bury myself in its ruins, if, after the Mexicans have 
done their duty, the great Regulator of the destinies 
of nations should order for us such a fate. But if 
my hopes should not find encouragement equal to my 
desires, which can never be other than the weal and 
glory of our nation, I will return disconsolate to this 
retirement, and deplore the blindness of a people 
that obstinately believe it can do every thing when 
it leaves the only path left open to it, and will not 
imitate others, who, like them, have found them- 
selves in a similar situation.” These declarations 
are important, as indicating the spirit and the pur- 
poses which are henceforth to be dominant in the 
councils of the Mexican Republic. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


From Buenos Ayres we have details of the siege 
of the city, which continued without result to the 
2d of February. The besieging forces had surround- 
ed the town on all but the water side, and were 
eommanded by Col. Lagos and four or five others, 
all of whom had cordially joined in the movement 
against Urquiza on the 10th of September, and had 
been promoted by the local government to situations 
of high trust and importance. Their troops were 
five or six thousand in number, and they had con- 
fined their operations to skirmishes and measures 
designed to deprive the city of provisions. The 
force mustered for the defense of the city numbered 
five or six thousand, mainly of young men engaged 
in business, and wholly inexperienced in war. The 
streets had been barricaded and fortified with can- 
non, and a good deal of spirit was shown in their 
defense. Col. Pedro Rosas had been sent to the 
south to raise troops for the relief of the city, and 
the Government had promised to send him officers 
and infantry ; but the steamboat intended for that 
service had been intercepted by Urquiza, so that he 
was left without support. Rosas himself, after two 
or three engagements with the forces of Urquiza, 
was himself captured, and his troops dispersed. An 
embassy was about to be sent to Brazil to enlist 
the aid of that government against Urquiza, but with 
slight hopes of success. An attack upon the city 
was daily expected. 


GREAT BRITA!N. 


No event of importance has distinguished the 
month in England. The attention of Parliament 
has been mainly absorbed by domestic affairs. A | 
motion to withdraw the grant of government aid from | 





Maynooth College, engaged attention for several 
successive days: an amendment, which proposed to 
include in the withdrawal all Parliamentary grants 
for purposes of religious endowments, was discussed 
at length, and on the 2d of March was negatived by 
a vote of 262 to 68. Lord John Russell moved to 
go into committee upon a proposition to remove the 
Jewish disabilities, and in support of the motion 
made an able and influential speech upon the gen- 
eral subject. The motion was carried by 234 to 
205, and a resolution, declaring the expediency of 
removing the disabilities in question, and directing 
a bill to be brought in for that purpose, was carried 
without a division. A bill was accordingly intro- 
duced, and upon its second reading, on the 11th of 
March, was extensively discussed. Sir Frederic 
Thesiger opposed it with great warmth, urging as a 

i t against it that if this bill passed, 
gentlemen must be ready to throw open Parliament 
to men of all religions, and of no religion at all. 
Lord John Russell, in reply, said that the imposition 
of disabilities on religious grounds was dictated by 
the same principle which punished by the rack and 
the stake of old, and which imprisoned the Madiai 
at the present day. The second reading was carried 
by a vote of 263 to 212, and the third reading was 
set down for the 11th of April.——aA bill proposing 
to give to the Canadian Legislature complete con- 
trol of the estates hitherto reserved by the Crown 
for the clergy, was introduced, and resisted with 
great warmth by Sir John Pakington, who took oc- 
casion to vindicate his share in the government of 
Lord Derby, and to urge the injustice and impolicy 
of the measure proposed. Qn the other hand its 
passage was advocated as a 
to the Canadian people—its enactment ‘hevins been 
prayed for by the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of the colony, and being in evident conformity with 
the spirit of the age. The bill had its second read- 
ing on the 4th of March, the vote being 275 to 192; 
and it subsequently passed.—Foreign affairs have 
engaged attention in Parliament to some extent. 
On the 3d of March Lord Dudley Stuart called the 
attention of the House to the affairs of Turkey as 
affected by the contest in Montenegro, sketching the 
history and condition of the latter country in a speech 
of considerable length, and commenting freely on 
the designs of Austria upon Turkey. Lord John 
Russell, in reply to a motion for copies of dispatches 
upon the subject, expressed his concurrence in the 
opinion that England ought to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, and said that such a contin- 
gency as her dismemberment would produce a gen- 
eral war in Europe. International law, good faith, 
and policy dictated the maint of the integrity 
of Turkey. After entering into the history of the 
Montenegrin war, he said that, in answer to repre- 
sentations made to the Austrian Government assur- 
ances had been given that the latter held the same 
views as the English government on the subject, 
and though he could not state the precise terms of 
the arrangement that had been made, the interven- 
tion of France and England had been successful, 
and he trusted that the late differences were over. 
The course adopted by England had been to give 
Turkey such advice as would preserve her honor and 
maintain her independence.—On the 14th of March 
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| further inquiries were made by Mr. Disraeli as to 


the result of the differences between Austria and Tur- 
key, to which Lord John Russell replied that official 
intelligence had been received from Constantinople 
of the final adjustment of all those differences. 
Count Leiningen, on behalf of the Austrian Govern 
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ment, had demanded that the former status should 
be re-established in Montenegro, and that it should 
be evacuated by the Turkish troops :—the ports of 
Kleck and Suterina were also required to be closed, 
and indemnity to be paid for injuries inflicted on 
Austrian subjects. The Sublime Rane had conceded 
all these points, and thus removed all grounds of 
difference with Austria.—The Earl of Aberdeen had 
stated in reply to inquiries that no demand had been 
made by Austria or France for the expulsion from 
England of political refugees. Lord John Russell, 
in making a similar statement, added that if such a 
demand ever should be made, it would be met by a 
distinct and indignant refusal. At the same time it 
was intimated that the Government would exercise 
special vigilance to prevent conspiracies in England 
against the peace of European Governments.—No 
less than eight members of the House of Commons 
have been unseated upon proof of having obtained 
their election by bribery. —The increased frequency 
of Railway accidents, has attracted the attention of 
the Government, and led to the proposal of prevent- 
ive measures :—nothing effective, however, has yet 
been done.—A deputation of gentlemen connected 
with the newspaper press has asked the attention 
of the Government to the tax on advertisements and 
urged its total repeal, or if that be refused, its re- 
duction one half—Bulwer, the novelist, has been 
elected President of the Associated Societies of the 
University of Edinburgh—The news from Austra- 
lia continues to be highly encouraging. The gold 
diggings yielded abundantly—the price of labor was 
very high, and the prospects for the season were very 
good. Gold discoveries had been reported in New 
Zealand.—From the Cape of Good Hope intelli- 
gence has been received of further engagements be- 
tween the English troops and the Kaffir forces in the 


Orange River district, in which the former lost some 
fifty men. 


THE CONTINENT. 


Nothing of special interest has occurred in France 
during the month. The Emperor is said to be anx- 
ious to expedite his Coronation, at which it is under- 
stood the Pope has consented to be present and as- 
sist; but the date for the ceremony has not yet been 
fixed. Several members of the Legitimist party 
have been offered seats in the Senate but have re- 
fused. The Count Camarata, grandson of the Princess 
Eliza, elder sister of Napoleon 1. committed suicide 
in Paris, lately by blowing out his brains. He was 
but 27 years old, and filled a post of honor in the 
Council of State. He had been speculating deeply 
in the funds, and had sustained heavy losses. His 
embarrassments are supposed to have prompted the 
act. Only a few days after, Mile. Marthe, an actress 
with whom he had been on terms of criminal inti- 
macy, suffocated herself with the fumes of charcoal 
in her boudoir. A monument is to be erected to 


Minister of War and is sueceeded by M. Ducos. 
The funeral of the wife of M. Raspail, the cele. 
brated Republican leader, was made the occasion 
of alarge and imposing public demonstration. About 
a thousand pardoned political offenders have been 
brought back to France. M. Orfila the great French 
chemist, celebrated especially for his writings on 
poison, died at Paris on the 12thof March. He be- 
queathed 120,000 franes to the Academy of Medicine 
to found scientific prizes. 

From Austria there is no news of interest. The 
assassin whose attempt upon the Emperor’s life has 
been already noticed, has been executed. He was 
a Hungarian, named Lekenyi; repeated examina- 
tions, not unlike torture in many of their features, 
failed to draw from him any acknowledgment that he 
had aecomplices in the attempt. Great disaffection 
continues to manifest itself in every part of Hungary: 
a conspiracy has been detected within the fortress of 
Komorn for its surrender, in which the provost was 
implicated. He was immediately executed, with a 
number of accomplices. Four Hungarian prisoners 
of note were executed at Pesth on the 30th of March. 
They were Karl Juhbal, professor of mathematics, 
and formerly tutor in the family of Kossuth ; Karl 
Devenynjfala, a lieutenant in a regiment of hussars ; 
Caspar Nozslopy, a landed proprietor, advocate, and 
magistrate—an efficient actor in the revolution of 
1849 ; and Samuel Sarkozy, a private soldier. Gen- 
eral Haynau died at Vienna on the 14th of March. 
Leopold von Buch, the celebrated Prussian geologist, 
died at Berlin on the 4th. 

In LomBarpy the most harsh and oppressive 
measures have been resorted to by the Austrian 
government in punishment for the Milan insurrec- 
tion. A great number of executions have taken place, 
many more prisoners have been condemned to death, 
and decrees of confiscation have been issued against 
all the Lombard exiles or residents in foreign states. 
There are upward of thirty thousand of the Jatter in 
Sardinia alone, many of whom have been residing 
there with the permission of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. The value of the confiscated property is said 
to exceed two hundred millions of dollars. 

In Turkey fresh difficulties arose with Russia, 
which threatened for a time to be still more formid- 
able than those with Austria. Prince Menschikoff 
had arrived at Constantinople as the special envoy 
of the Czar, accompanied by a son of the veteran 
Nesselrode, and a very large and brilliant staff. On 
his way he reviewed the Russian troops on the fron- 
tier, and on his arrival conducted himself with so 
haughty and ostentatious a disregard of all the usual 
forms of diplomatic intercourse, as to leave upon the 
public mind 4 very strong conviction of hostile in- 
tentions. His demands upon the Turkish govern- 
ment are said to relate to the custody of the Holy 
Piaces, a subjeet upon which all the great powers 





Marshal Ney on the spot where he was executed, 
at the end of the Avenue of the Lexembourg. Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud has surrendered the portfolio of 





are j ly interested, and France especially sens- 
itive. This mission is said to have resulted in the 
concesssion of all his demands, though no details of 
the negotiation have yet been received. 





Chitor’s 


ELIGIOUS LIBERTY—What is it? The 
right to believe anf worship according to the 
decision of one’s own conscience. Nothing would 
seem more compactly logical than such a definition, 
and yet when we come to take a close look at it, a 
new question, full as difficult as the old one, starts 
up in every term. Right—belief—worship—con- 
science. There may be sometimes claimed the right 
to do wrong. There may be a belief the outward 
manifestation of which is at war with the exercise 
of any other belief, however pure and holy. There 
may be a worship not only most revolting to every 
other worship, but destructive of all that is most 
healthy in the civil and temporal relations of man- 
kind. There may be a conscience so exclusive, so 
individualizing, so narrow in itself, and yet so de- 
termined to bring within its own jurisdiction all so- 
cial and political questions, as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of any organic harmony. Or, what is the most 
impracticable and unmanageable of all difficulties, 
there may be a religion so utterly intolerant as to 
render some degree of intolerance toward itself a 
matter of necessity on the part of every other creed. 
If belief were ever separate from acts—if faith had 
nothing to do with works—if worship were ever sol- 
itary and unsocial, instead of being, from its very 
nature, filled with all sympathetic action and re-ac- 
tion—if the higher or spiritual interests of humanity 
did not tend to draw within their sphere all lower 
relations—if it were not an unchangeable law of our 
responsibilities as moral and religious beings that 
the most sacred truths are ever those which are 
capable of perversion to the most tremendous evils 
—then might we regard the question as of easy solu- 
tion, and look with some degree of tolerance upon 
that shallow rhetoric which ever prates so flippantly 
about the “‘ entire separation of the temporal and the 
spiritual,” as though this were one of the first truths, 
and most practicable measures of political philoso- 
4 = we can not sever the question from these as- 
pects without doing a greater injury to humanity 
than ever came from any amount of religious intol- 
erance. Shall we shrink from the avowal, or boldly 
make the declaration, that we would rather live in 
an age—ay, and meet the fearful responsibilities of 
an age in which men burned each other for religious 
belief, than of one in which a soulless infidel indif- 
ference has so withered ail hearts that the fact of 
martyrdom comes to be regarded as among the ex- 
travagant Quixotisms of an unintelligible phase of 
humanity. But such a supposition can not be in- 
dulged. Men can not be thus indifferent. The bare 
possibility of issues and interests such as are pre- 
sented by the thought of another and an eternal life, 
must call up an intensity of feeling which no affect- 
ation of infidel indifference can disguise, even among 
those whe have gone the farthest in denying to man 
any other than an animal and materia! nature. 
Here we have the solution of that otherwise i inex- 
plicable fact, that infidels and theophilanthropi 
yes, even professed atheists—can be as persecuting 
as the most bigoted sectarians, and even more unre- 
Jenting. The intolerance of the religious bigot, like 
all other intolerance, is from hell ; but then it allies 
itself with a higher principle, which, although it can 
never sanctify, may give a serious dignity to its un- 
holy partner. We do not speak of sheer hypocrisy ; 








Gable. 


to that clearly belongs another and a darker name. 
But real bigotry, even in its worst form, has some 
redeeming quality. It has a reason to assign for its 
proceedings, which atheism can never plead in be- 
half of its more hellish cruelties. Bigotry may some- 
times melt, but infidelity has no heart. What is man, 
if its creed be true? What are his rights or wrongs, 
if all religion be a dream? Of what consequence is 
his freedom of thought, or freedom of action? What 
matters it whether he think truly or falsely, or think 
at all, upon any thing else than the gratification of 
his more immediate animal appetites ? 

Thus with its very capacity of persecuting and be- 
ing persecuted religiously, is connected that which 
gives our race its highest dignity. The risk of the 
greatest evil is the price of the greatest good. The 
loss of the beliefs, or disbeliefs, in the perversion of 
which bigotry has its birth, would be a sorer calam- 
ity to our world than any amount of religious intol- 
erance. But we are wandering from the issue first 
proposed. We may not be able to settle the mo- 
mentous question so much agitated in past times, 
and now again brought up with new aspects of in- 
terest ; but if we can convince any of its immense 
difficulty, it will be no small gain to the blessed cause 
of charity—that heavenly charity, which, though ever 
“* rejoicing in the truth,” yet “ hopeth all things,” “‘ en- 
dureth all things”—* believeth all” the good it can, 
even of the intolerant and the unbelieving. 

Perhaps the best way of setting forth the wide 
range it embraces, would be to present two extreme 
cases which may seem to give us the outermost lim- 
its of the question. It is only a few months since 
that a man and his wife were condemned in Tus- 
cany to a severe imprisonment. The crime alleged, 
as we find it in the judicial sentence itself, was that 
of impiety in abandoning the Roman Catholic religion 
Sor that which is called the Protestant or Evangelical, 
and of proselyting others to that belief—not only by 
denying the truth of the Catholic tenets, but by reading 
and teaching others to read the Bible translated by Di- 
odati, and the book of Common Prayer printed in London 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
Now, in view of this case, thus truly stated, we are 
not going to indulge in any exclamations about the 
‘“‘ Nineteenth Century,” or the “ dark ages,” or the 
“ progress of the human mind.” We give it as an 
example of what seems clearly to us in America, 
and, as we think, to all Protestants in Europe, a 
gross violation of religious liberty. 


But now for another example. 


In a certain part 
of this State there is at present, or has been until 
very recently, a religious community of men and 
women, avowedly practicing the most unrestrained 
intercourse, discarding marriage as an anti-Christian 


yoke, and a]! :)'s not only on the ground of right, but 
conscientious ».y. It is defended as a proper and 
commanded manifestation of Christian feeling. It 
is a work of conscience and religion. The faet 
may seem incredible, and yet the present statement 
is made on the most unquestionable authority. 

What an immense distance between these two 
cases. And yet there are those, on either extreme, 
who would contend that the same principle applies 
to both; while they differ only in this, that the one 
class of apologists would say that the claim of lib- 
erty in either case is equally valid; the other, that 
it is equally to be disallewed. 
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Again: in one country marriage is fenced round 
by the strictest religious ceremonies. In another, 
its creation and dissolution, at will, are claimed as 
conscientious rights, or, perhaps, polygamy defended 
as a religious duty. Take another set of examples, 
which carry us still farther into the interior of the 
great question. In one country all consciences are 
squared to one particular form of the oath. In an- 
other, its entire abolition is demanded on the ground 
that such appeals to Heaven are, in every case, and 
in every form, political sanctions of an offensive 
dogma, and, therefore, invasions of that most sens- 
itive thing—the objector’s religious or irreligious lib- 
erty. So, too, the observance or non-observance 
of religious days, national observances of religious 
acts, either by enactment or recommendation, may 
by some be regarded as in th Ives a violation of 
the rights of conscience, on the ground of their be- 
ing public recognitions of religious tenets, to the 
grievous wrong and damage of those who do not 
hold them. Sometimes the objection is made to 
rest on the caiculations of political economy. Prayer 
in our legislative bodies, besides being a dangerous 
violation of conscience and the Constitution, is a 
waste of money, because a waste of that precious 
time, of which our law-makers are known to be so 
very frugal. Even laws for the protection of con- 
science in one direction may be deemed infringe- 
ments of it in another ; so delicately interwoven are 
the social, moral, political, and religious relations 
of mankind, 

And now we are getting into the very kernel of 
the great inquiry.. We are coming where doubt 
begins to gather over theclearest minds Despotism 
threatens in this direction ; licentiousness in that. 
Here the most sacred rights are in danger of inva- 
sion; there the most sacred duties become imprac- 
ticable. There may be even claimed the religious 
liberty of intolerance. A curious instance of this 
kind has lately occurred, showing what very odd 
forms and colors this cameleon question may some- 
times assume. The republican government of New 
Granada has lately proclaimed universal toleration, 
and granted to the people the religious liberty of 
choosing and paying their own pastors. The Arch- 
bishop of this emancipated country resists the ordi- 
nance,—for doing which he is compelled to leave the 
state. And now the very persons who have been 
most violent in their denunciations of the poor Madiai 
are getting up meetings of sympathy for the lost relig- 
ious liberties of this persecuted ecclesiastic. 

In the midst of this confusion the extreme cases 
must notwithstanding be clear to all thinking and 
serious minds. The common sense, as well as the 
moral sense, of rational and christianized humanity 
is shocked at the inconsistent claims set up by both 
the ultra parties, and in which, whether designedly 
or not, they support each other in their respective 
extravagances. If you condemn the Tuscan govern- 
ment in the case of the Madiai, you must not approve 
of laws to prevent Mormons from having as many 
wives as they please, or Perfectionists from violat- 
ing, under the plea of conscience, all the chaste de- 
cencies of human life. So argues a leading ecclesi- 
astical authority on one side. “ He is right,” chimes 
in a brother from the opposite benches, “ right in his 
conclusions although there maybe some error in his 
premises.” ‘“ Weare no bigots,” say they, “ but we 
do love consistency, and as good Protestants ourselves, 
we would advise our Protestant friends to take the 
beam out of their own eyes before they attempt to 
pick motes out of the eyes of others,” &c.&c. An 
editorial writer of very liberal opinions has lately 








exposed the fallacy of this sweeping argument in a 
masterly manner. Hisclear mind and strong common 
sense would not permit him to stultify himself by an 
assent to so glaring and undiscriminating a sophism. 
He does not hesitate, however, to compare the con- 
demnation of the Madiai with the judicial action in 
respect to a witness, not condemned to a severe im- 
prisonment, not dying in a dungeon, but simply ex- 
cluded from being sworn on the ground of his atheism. 
We wonder at this. If he could so clearly and sens- 
ibly separate from religious intolerance the cases of 
polygamy or licentiousness on the ground of the pub- 
lic or organic good, why could he not have carried 
the distinction a little further? The law and the 
court inflict no penalty on the offered witness ; they 
only exclude him in self defense. The question 
simply is—shall the oath be wholly abolished? An 
exception on the ground of form (as in the case of 
certain religious scruples) does not drive us to this 
terrible issue ; an exception on the ground of irre- 
ligion, or a total want of religious belief, clearly does. 
Shall society be wholly deprived of that security 
for truth and the right administration of justice which 
comes from such an appeal to the Invisible Judge? 
Let the rule of admission be carried to its utmost 
limit. Let it take in every man who sincerely be- 
lieves in a divine retribution for perjury, whether in 
this world or another. But let us not confound a 
most manifest case of religious persecution with the 
effort to preserve the last link that connects human 
government, of any kind, with the government of God. 

But the great question of religious liberty is not 
thus to be settled. The intolerant religionist and 
the infidel anarchist are not to be allowed thus to play 
into each other’s hands. We are not to throw away 
a principle because there may be many difficulties 
and many perversions in its application. This prin- 
ciple is, that the State has to do with morality, has to 
do with conscience, has to do with education, has to 
do, in these ways, with religion and all the most 
vital interests of humanity. It can not ignore Chris- 
tianity and the Bible, any more than it can legislate 
without regard to civilization, and the progress of 
science. It can not ignore any thing which has a 
deep hold upon the minds and feelings of the masses 
under its jurisdiction. It may not pass specific laws 
on specific subjects, but in all these departments its 
general course of legislation must be for or against 
certain predominant views. This is nota matter of 
theory but of actual fact. Government must favor 
the infidel or the believer. It can not part what God 
has joined together. It can not separate political 
prosperity from morals, or morals from religion, or 
religion from worship, or worship from faith in some 
revelation fromthe invisible world. The instinctive 
law of self preservation, belonging by necessity to all 
organic bodies, would give it some jurisdiction here 
if there were no other ground. The lowest doctrine 
of utilitarianism would give it some right to inter- 
fere in these high concerns; but the whole question 
assumes a still higher aspect when we regard the 
State as a necessary educating power for truth or 
falsehood, good or evil—as, in other words, the prim- 
ary depository of those ideas of right, of justice, of 
sovereignty, of punishment, of law, which, because 
first brought out here, become the types of those 
higher manifestations of the same ideas that have 
their perfection in the more immediate government 
of God. 

This position, which can be most triumphantly 
maintained against all opponents on either side, we 
would use as an argument, not certainly in favor of 
religious oppression of any kind, but against those 
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who would pervert it to any such end, In such a 
case as that of the Madiai it is not enough to say that 
they were prosecuted for an offense against the State, 
or even for the protection of acertain form of religion 
alleged to be connected with the moral and political 
welfare of the State. The plea is good in form, as 
a lawyer would say, but this is not enough; it must 
be good in fact. We can not hide such a case as 
this under an abstract principle, and there rest it. 
The court in Tuscany may not look beyond their 
written iaw, but this will not avail for the nation 
itself, or for those who would plead its cause before 
the general tribunal of other nations. The particu- 
lar grounds on which this high power is exercised 
must be made clear in themselves, irrespective of 
any other issues which may be adroitly, yet most 
falsely, connected with them. 

“ Religious liberty,” says the Tuscan Judge in 
his sentence of the Madiai, “is not violated when 
citizens are called to answer for their external acts, 
and liberty of conscience is even protected when one 
preserves another from the danger of being seduced 
to abandon his religion.” The same ground has 
been taken by a well known authority on this side 
of the Atlantic. The State it is maintained, does 
not interfere with bjectively, or with 
that inward exercise of belief which manifests itself 
in no outward act, and this is given as a sufficient 
answer to the complaint of intolerance! Now with 
all possible respect for those whose circumstances 
compel them to reason in this manner, we must pro- 
nounce it a most egregious trifling with an exceed- 
ingly grave and important subject. It is sufficient 
to say, that in this aspect the State does not meddle 
with conscience, simply because it can not. The 
whole matter is out of the reachof its arms whether 
secular or spiritual. No process it can issue can be 
served within these privileged grounds. The keenest 
hell-hounds the Inquisition ever trained for the scent 
of heresy can not enter this heaven-defended domain 
as long as the outer gate remains unopened by any 
“‘ external act.” So too, to put it gravely forth as a 
sufficient answer in such a case as this, that the 
parties were condemned for a “ civil offense,” is 
even a worse trifling than the other. It is very much 
like the shield which the brethren on the other ex- 
treme would interpose to some of the greatest crimes. 
They would call them “ political offenses,” and the 
magic name takes away at once all their enormity. 
Standing by itself, the justification in the one case 
is just as good as the ground of charge in the other. 
The secular power might make this plea, and did 
make this plea, when carrying out the most atro- 
cious sentences of a Dioclesian or a Bonner. 

We ‘can exercise all charity for the high Roman 
Catholic authority to whom we have alluded. Sur- 
rounded as he is by those of a different faith, and 
chafed by the sometimes wantonly insulting lan- 
guage of Protestant meetings, every allowance is 
to be made for the difficulties of his position. The 
same pleas, however, can only be characterized as 
the most contemptible equivocation, when used by 
those pseudo-Protestants who are ever ready to 
rake up for condemnation the long past acts of Pu- 
ritans, while inveating all sorts of apologies for this 
most recent outrage of religious tyranny. If the Pu- 
titans punished men and women for running naked 
through the streets, or for systematically, and in the 
name of peace, disturbing congregations when en- 
gaged in public worship, they did that which was 
perfectly right. If they visited men with penalties 
for believing in the Quaker doctrines, or for joining 





to do the same, it was a wicked persecution that 
should strip them of all commiseration for what 
they might have suffered from Elizabeth and from 
Laud. 

Equally preposterous, too, is the pretense that 
this ground for the State’s interference presents 
any new aspect of the question by which it is sep- 
arated from the admitted intolerance of past ages. 
Nothing is more common than to speak of our an- 
cestors as having been entirely ignorant of the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. They did not under- 
stand, it is said, this distinction between the spirit- 
ual and the temporal, which at the present day is 
so clear to every man who makes a speech from the 
stump, or writes a paragraph for a newspaper. Now, 
it does not require any wide acquaintance with the 
history of religious controversies to show that this 
is a whoily gratuitous assumption. They did un- 
derstand the principle ; they erred in making the 
application—often from the blindness of a cruel 
bigotry—sometimes from motives that admit of pal- 
liation, if not of defense. This same distinction was 
made by the Fathers ; it was made by the School- 
men ; it is found put forth by writers in the Romish 
Church, and in the works of our earliest Reformers. 
Let any one examine the controversy, once so fa- 
mous in its day, out of which there arose in En- 
gland the first Puritan party. In that discussion, 
Archbishop Whitgift and the very learned and able 
Puritan Cartwright took substantially the same fun- 
damental position. One made it the ground of his 
charge ; the other conceded it fully in his defense. 
The State interfered in religious questions—when 
it did interfere—solely on the ground of its own 
protection against anarchy, and of the permanent 
political good of its citizens or subjects. The same 
principle remains ; for it belongs to the everlasting 
nature of things—the ideal constitution of the State. 
We, however, possess more light on the question of 
fact—a light which is simply the result of longer 
experience on the earth. What are the limits of 
safety? It was thought, at one time, not safe to 
tolerate Puritans. The argument ran after this 
style: Puritanism will lead to heresy—heresy to 
infidelity—infidelity to irreligion—irreligion to im- 
morality—i lity to licenti licentious- 
ness to insecurity for all rights of persons and prop- 
erty, and finally, to the subversion of all government. 
So the Puritans, too, may be supposed to have rea- 
soned afterward ; and so, to some extent, are we 
compelled to reason yet. It is ever a question of 
fact, on which we have new light from age to age ; 
and if we refuse to avail ourselves of that light, 
which is truly progressive, we incur all the fearful 
responsibility of those who would apply a principle, 
on the one hand, to facts it did not embrace, or on 
a failure to see their way perfectly clear in this, 
would throw it away altogether. Most true is it 
that we must have our abstract principles, as un- 
yielding as the earth, and as immutable as the heav- 
ens. Here must be no compromise. But in the 
application of those principles, we are ever to be 
governed by facts, by consequences, by experience, 
by history, which is the world’s experience—in a 
word, by a wise and wisely-calculated expediency. 
This is that solemn responsibility of action, and of 
judgment, which God has cast upon us, and from 
which two classes of men are ever seeking, yet 
seeking in vain, to escape. They are the fanatical 
abstractionist, the generalizing radical, on the one 
hand, and the unreasoning advocate of a blind au- 
thority, on the other. But there is, in truth, no 
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of the rationalist, no reason-defying dogmas of the 
religionist that can relieve from such a responsibil- 
ity. The State may interfere—the State must in- 
terfere with morals and religion. But it is at her 
peril—at her corporate peril—at the individual per- 
il, and the solemn individual accountability of all 
engaged in her transactions. She can not be neu- 
tral, and yet she must see to it that she does not 
persecute that which is good, that she does not tol- 
erate what is certainly evil, under whatever plea of 
conscience it may claim its mischievous liberty. 

But how is this to be ascertained? By experience, 

we answer, by history, by the best lights Heaven 
has given us. “The times of this ignorance God 
winked at.” They may not have known, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth that it was safe to tolerate 
Puritans. But we know it. We know that from 
them and their institutions have come the best and 
safest models of civil government—far safer than 
those that now stand trembling over the Italian vol- 
canoes. Experience has shown, too, that the limits 
of toleration may be carried much farther than this, 
80 as to embrace those who may differ widely from 
the Puritan theology, if they yet hold to that great 
truth in which the foundation of every social fabric 
must rest, and without which all human government 
is but an edifice built upon the sands or the waters 
—in other words, any religion which is truly serious, 
and maintains an awe-aspiring belief in a huaman— 
P i table—immortality. We would be 
the last to underrate the temporal as well as spiritual 
value of a wider and more definite orthodoxy ; but 
let this gne tenet universally prevail, neither frozen 
by superstition on the one hand, nor evaporated by 
a rationalizing naturalism on the other, and the State 
1s politically safe. An organism thus vitalized will 
be stable, will be healthful, will be substantially 
free, whatever its outward forms. Despotism can 
not crush it; revolutions will not convulse it; the 
supercilious tory and the fawning demagogue will 
- both stand away from the presence of this most con- 
servative and yet most liberal and fraternizing ele- 
ment in human society. Any thing which falls short 
of this can not be called a religion ; and-although it 
may be entitled to toleration as an opinion, has no 
right to demand that, for its sake, the law should 
ignore the oath, or the observance of sacred time, or 
any principles which have ever been held to lie at 
the foundations of education, or to furnish the best 
sanctions for the conscientious discharge of civil and 
social duties. 

Away then with these sweeping applications of mis- 
stated general ideas. God has not given us reason, 
conscience, and the Bible, that we should pervert 
them to any such abuse, or seek to escape from the 
moral discipline, and perilous responsibility, which 
were ,intended as their necessary accompaniments. 
The State has a right to protect itself against those 
whom it may deem enemies to its organization. 
“‘ Therefore,” some might say ‘all the guillotinings 
of the first French Republic” were justifiable. 
These victims suffered for “civil offenses,” and we 
have no right to look beyond the record. Precisely 
in this manner reasons the astute Mr. Brownson— 
so reason some of the more violent Catholic journals 
—so reason these admirable Protestants whose via 
media ever leads directly to St. Peter’s—so also 
hint, if they do not dare openly to endorse the argu- 
ment, their infidel allies who find it so difficult to 
disguise their hatred of the truths for which the Ma- 








diai suffered. A strange unity of thought and feeling 
seems to pervade all these apparent extremes ; 
while, to their honor be it said, not a few of the 
best and most sincere Catholics among us have un. 
hesitatingly condemned the outrage. 

But the simplest statement of the case is enough 
to brush away all this wretched sophistry. What 
right had the Tuscan authorities to shut their eyes 
to the fact that for three centuries, the most enlight- 
ened, the most moral, the best governed countries jn 
Europe and America had been just those in which 
the religion of the Madiai had exerted the predomi- 
nant moral influence? Could they have really 
thought that the reading of “ Diodati’s Translation 
of the Bible,” and the English “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” or the teaching others to read them, was 
full of danger to their political institutions? If so, 
what must we think of such institutions? or can we 
regard them as really worth preserving? What right 
had they to take it for granted that Italian morals 
were so superior to those of the rest of the civilized 
world, as to have their purity endangered by the 
outward tolerance of the religion of Chalmers, of 
Doddridge, of Hall, of Beveridge, and of Amold? 
In the light of modern history it certainly looks like 
a very strange assumption, that the Christianity of 
England, of Scotland, of the United States, of Prus 
sia, of Holland, would be destructive of the morals, 
and, in this way, of the political prosperity so richly 
enjoyed in such countries as Tuscany, Portugal, 
Naples, Mexico, and the Southern Americas. This 
case of the Madiai has startled Protestants every 
where. The Republicans of New York, the King of 
Prussia, and the Nobility of England, have taken 
the same alarm at a measure, which, more than any 
thing else in our day, seems likely to reproduce the 
convulsions and religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. 

We can not close without a friendly word to our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. When Protestants 
are charged with the intolerance of their co-religion- 
ists, they may repudiate, they may disavow; they 
may say, not only that it is no part of any Protestant 
creed, but that it belongs to no ecclesiastical action 
which may not be condemned by them without any 
injury, direct or indirect, to any article of their faith. 
Is it so in respect to Rome? Can Roman Catholics 
make the same plea—the same distinction between 
what belongs to the essence of their religion, and 
those accidents which receive change and modifica- 
tion from age to age? Some of their best minds do 
take this ground, heartily, we believe, and honestly. 
Is it the common opinion of those among us? If so, 
it is time to proclaim it in some emphatic manner— 
to proclaim it fearlessly, uninfluenced by Protestant 
taunts on the one side, or any ultramontane extrav- 
agances of opinion on the other. They owe it to the 
land in which they have such unbounded toleration. 
They owe it to their own Church, if they would get 
her out of the false position (as they might eall it) 
into which European politics seems to be driving 
her, and from which no means, perhaps, would more 
avail for her rescue, than the firm, unbiased, un- 
mistakable protest of her many children, lay and 
clerical, on this side of the Atlantic. This we would 
the more ardently hope for, because there are signs 
in the present and coming asp ‘cts of the world, that 
both Roman and Protestant Christians may yet have 
need, not only of mutual tolerance, but of mutual al- 
liance, against a cruel and intolerant foe. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 
E do not know how we can better cpen our 
“Easy” budget for May-time, than by cat- 
aloguing a few of the wonderful things which will 
then be swimming upon our city tide of talk, for the 
first time. 

The great World’s Exhibition, though not pos- 
itively finished (we can hardly hope that), will be 
rapidly progressing toward its Crystal seemliness, 
and thousands of anxious exhibitors will be intent 
upon the disposition of their stores. What show 
will be made, and how much American nationality 
will grow proud of the show, remains to be seen. It 
is certain, however, that enough will be gathered 
within and around the Glass Palace, of what is new, 
and of what is strange, to draw together swarms of 
the up-country people. We shall regard it, if nothing 
more, as a capital spot to study the various phases 
of character and action which belong to our widely- 
distributed countrymen; and if the gout does not 
beleaguer us, we shall count on many a pleasant 
saunter under the crystal arches, taking note of what 
may by-and-by suggest a page or two of pictures for 
our Easy Chair gossip. 

Report from abroad speaks commendingly of for- 
eign interest in the show; and it is certain that, on 
no former occasion will there have been offered to 
our untraveled countrymen such opportunity for sur- 
veying, at a glance, the riches of European mechan- 
ism. 

We count greatly, and very hopefully, upon the 
effect of this foreign display upon our artisans, who, 
though they have no rivals in such products of me- 
chanical skill as subserve the merely useful, have 
heretofore lacked those studies of the graceful and 
ornamental which, we are assured, will be abundant- 
ly represented. The time is not far off, we feel sure, 
when we shall have no need of foreign designers of 
our plate and jewelry; and when our most ad- 
mired furniture will not, as now, date from Paris. 

Besides the Exhibition itself, rumor tells of a thou- 
sand attractions which will belong to the New York 
May. The Hippodrome has grown up even in ad- 
vance of rumor, and Franconi, the great purveyor for 
the Parisian circus-goers, has conceived and execut- 
ed a plan which will throw even the old Roman 
arenas into the shade. It is surely novel, and pleas- 
ant to think that, under decorated awnings, we may 
idle an hour of our coming summer time in the view 
of Arabian coursers, and Arab riders—of elephants 
and Indian lure—of ostriches and wild African hunt- 
ers—of Roman chariots, and mock Roman matrons. 

Beside this transported luxury from the old world, 
a tall tower has risen near by, from which the enter- 
prising projectors are to show the startled country 
people such a panorama of New York life as will 
stir their dreams for a twelvemonth to come. Nor 
will that panorama rank badly with the widest that 
European tower-tops can show. The green waters 
of our embracing sea, the green tufts of our outlying 
islands, the dainty spires of our thickening churches, 
the laughing pennants of our commercial forests, the 
shining roofs of our world of homes, and the fleeting 
shadows of our flecked May-sky, wil] make up a pic- 
ture that will only suffer for the lack (how long shall 
the lack last ?) of a St. James’s, or a Regent’s Park. 

Even more than ever, in the whirl of spring dust 
(and the reader will recall tearfully the winds of 
March), have we felt the need of seme sheltering 
field of grass and trees, where the tired eyes and 
lungs may repose, and the whole man drink in from 
leaves and sunshine rich months of health. We feel 





ourselves lonely in recurring again and again to this 
advocacy for parks; can no kindred feeling be stirr- 
ed? Will senseless jealousies of up-towns and 
down-towns, or the yet more irrational plea of rich 
against poor, defeat forever the claims of health and 
of nature? 

Nor least among the other May attractions will be 
the Combined Opera troupe, to which we have al- 
ready made allusion. The theatres too are all taxing 
their highest powers, and will, without doubt, show 
crowded benches. 

But more than any, or all of these, will be the 
show of the town’s growth ; a miracle to us who live 
ever under its widening shadow, and a far greater 
miracle to those who make their annual pilgrimages 
from the out-lying country towns, where growth has 
all the slumbersome slowness of the revolving sea- 
sons. 

The accumulated stores, the sculptured fronts, the 
square-long hotels, the gorgeous restaurants (where 
counters repose on marble statues), and marble-paved 
courts (where waters play in crystal fountains), will 
be found added to the New York of the spring-time 
of 1852. Beside these things, smooth granite pave- 
ment has crept up to the regions of old quietude, and 
old quietude (in the shape of drowsy streets and sil- 
ver bell-pulls) has crept farther and farther to the west, 
until now, you can almost drop yor:r cards at the 
very gates of the Crystal Palace. 

Yet more, the people have thickened upon the 
walks since the May-time we chronicled a year ago. 
There are more beards and barons; more Italian 
faces, and English plaids ; more cosmopolitan talk 
and dress ; and more liveried carriages at the doors 
of mesdames the glovers and the milliners. All this 
makes pleasant sight-seeing for our rural visitors— 
to say nothing of ourselves—the city moralists. The 
stir, and growth, and bustle quickens the blood in the 
face, and starts new fancies that grow apace, and 
blend into imaginative pictures, such as hang all 
around the walls of our office solitude. 

And if we can feed our humors pleasantly upon 
the city growth and gain, how much more can they 
—the ten thousand readers of our chronicle—who 
come u» to our May féte for the*first time in a life? 
Strange as it may seem, such visitors do come to 
our city; and here and there we have fallen upon 
them, on the decks of the hither-bound boats, and 
have regaled ourselves with the naive expressions 
of wonder, and the bolstered American pride, with 
which some stout New Hampshire father of a family 
will point out to his awe-struck daughters (with the 
handle of his cotton umbrella) the marvelous shot- 
tower, where pellets of lead fall five hundred feet 
into a vast vat of boiling oil; and the grim palace 
of Blackwell’s Island, looking guilt out of all its 
windows ; and the farther palace (very magnificent 
to up-country eyes) where poor lunatics disport 
themselves in the sunny corrid«.s; and the charm- 
ing country-seats of wealthy nabobs along the Hell- 
gate shores (always shut up, and looking dreadfully 
like fever and ague): all these things, we say, we 
have been delighted to look upon, with some stout 
New Hampshire man, fresh and free-born, playing 
the unconscious cicerene. 

We have even followed such a man through all 
the sad uproar of a steamboat landing, when the 
wonder and the awe have given place to a few hearty 
anathemas upon the persistent and impudent cab- 
men; and when the delight of the daughters in 
“ snuffy brown dresses,” has given place to a delir- 
ious fear of pick-pockets, madmen, aldermen, and 
murderers ; and have followed them, with their um- 
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brellas, band-boxes, and carpet-bags, to some such 
great hotel as the Irving House. Here the newly- 
come countryman’s wonder is complete; he pro- 
poses to register his name in the bar-room; and 
being dispossessed of this intent, he indulges in an 
immense degree of wonder at the marvelous aptitude 
of the brisk young gentleman with a pen behind his 
ear, who assigns him rooms, listens to two bells, and 
gives three distinct orders in a breath. 

The poor girls above (who has not seen such) are 
bewildered with our gilded parlors; they fancy the 
sister country ladies (now bedizened at the hands of 
some city Lawson) the undoubted leaders of ton ; and 
they fairly shiver at the thought of the brown and 
white baréges, which make up their stock of holiday 
attire. Then, fromthe window—such a bustle—such 
apalace of marble—such equipages—-“ Oh, la, suz !” 

But, unfortunately, the world of railroads, and 
the thickening profits of the country (for California 
gold is now showing its count on beef and grain) 
are dispelling fast these old-time characteristics. 
New York, and New York modes and glories are 
betalked under the shadow of the granite hills; and 
our President’s country cousins are, we venture, as 
well posted at Stewart’s and Wallack’s, as they are 
in Tammany Hall ! 

Even our host of the Mountain House itself (for 
we stole a visit there not a year back) shocked us 
with his talk of “avenues” and Wall-street ; and 
spoke with a ludicrous and painful familiarity of the 
Sixth-avenue Railroad, and the Canal-street station. 
Only one spot has been reached by us, in the course 
of our rural haunts for the last ten years, where 
New York seemed indeed distant, and where the 
townsfolk talked with a measurable and commend- 
able veneration of that far away city, where the 
churehes were higher than a whailer’s mainmast ; 
and where a great and august body of aldermen sat 
in council, and labored honestly (beautiful naiveté), 
day after day, for the good of the commonwealth ! 
_ It is needless to say that they were living in com- 
parative ignorance. 

The spot alluded to is Block Island. We com- 
mend it warmly to the retiring aldermen as a sum- 
mer resort. We think they would there be treated 
with that attention and respect, which every man, 
however depraved may be his real character, is 
naturally supposed to desire. 





Tuts allusion brings us back pleasantly to a topic 
which has been alluded to, during the month ‘of 
March, in several city papers—we mean dirty streets. 
We have observed quite a number of warm articles 
upon the subject—nearly as warm as those upon the 
Henry Clay catastrophe, or that of the Reindeer. 
They have dropped off in piquancy, and in rhetor- 
ical display, after much the same fashion. We have 
a great respect for the press, and (spare our blushes) 
for editors. But we do heartily wish their indigna- 
tion were longer lived, or more effective. Every 
year, to judge by the piquant paragraphs about dust, 
and mud, and rowdyism, we anticipate a delightful 
and salubrious change of policy. Every year we 
count upon the new Council as the offspring of a 
better feeling, and of an enlarged humanity. Every 
year we anticipate a delicious succession of clean 
shirt collars and passable side-walks. But, every 
year the same hum-drum mummery of old men 
droning at their hoes, mocks us in the street ; every 
year adds to the reputation of the city foulness, and 
every year, our new cousins of the Council become 

* An offense to all sound society, 
And a stench in the nose of piety.” 





THE national metropolis, the papers tell us, is 
thriving under the auspices of the new administra 
tion: the great city skeleton is taking on year by 
year a little of that full of develop » Which 
one day or other, will make the place gigantic. The 
Capitol is to be pushed forward under the auspices 
of the old architect, Mr. Walters; and the tower, 
commemorative of Washington, is rising with its 
motley compound of material. The grounds, too, 
are undergoing that process of education, which was 
planned by Mr. Downing ; and which is to give us, 
in one city at least, some approach to the beauty of 
the Jardin Anglais. 

The poor Ailanthus-tree, against which Mr. Down- 
ing had taken a freak of dislike, has we observe, 
been outlawed by Congress. In extensive grounds, 
subject to nice cultivation, the outlawing may be 
advisable ; but we hope that its gaunt, weird limbs 
may lift their pleading fingers still, in our cities 
For Heaven’s sake, and for Nature’s sake, let us 
not carry our fashionable likes and dislikes into the 
forest ; as we carry them to the Opera, and the Lec- 
ture Room, and —— every where else! Let us not 
turn our silver poplars, or our maples, or elms, or 
any thing that has thus far escaped, into Kossuths, 
and Jenny Linds, and Eleazer Williamses! Pray, 
do not let us lionize trees, as we do men and wo- 
men ; but suffer them to grow up quietly, and inno- 
cently, in God’s own sunshine away from dinne: 
parties, and newspaper puffs, and fétes champéitres ! 








Parts has seen a winter of gayety : not only the 
Emperor’s marriage, and the talk of the new and 
crowning beauty of the court, has made gay the chat ; 
but the carnival has been more brilliant than for 
years before. The placards of balls and theatres 
have assumed an English guise; and British and 
American adventurers have thronged the Saturday 
evening gatherings of the Salle de Opéra. Among 
other dainty attractions of the winter has been a 
magnificent ball given for the benefit of the poorer 
members of the dramatic corps: all the actresses of 
the capital, from the Opera Royal, to the ninepenny 
boards of Montmartre, were among the lady pa- 
tronesses ; and the adventures, and contretemps, and 
disappointments of the evening, give rich food for 
the inventive Paris journalists, The ease and pli- 
ancy, with which such trifles are worked over by 
by French paragraphists into the roundness of tragic 
or comic episodes, is wonderful. We can not but 
regret that our paragraphists of the daily papers 
should not possess the aptitude for making a pleasant 
joke of our city misfortunes. We commend the 
study to their care. 

The new Empress, in virtue of her position, is re- 
ceiving all manner of gifts, and is serving as the 
point to all manner of paragraphs. 

The spring has opened with gorgeous greenness 
upon the terraces of the Tuileries, and upon the 
parterres of St. Cloud. The flowers before the win- 
dows of the palace are in richest blossom ; and every 
thing bespeaks a continued season of bloom. In 
contrast with this pleasant story of the blooming 
things in the Paris gardens, how ridiculous is our 
metropolitan show of trees and of flowers! Not an 
azalia, or a laurel, or a rhododendron is growing in 
all the city, under our city protection: the very 
plants which make the crowning glory of St. James 
and of the Luxembourg—American in origin, and of 
American luxuriance—are absolutely unknown tothe 
frequenters of our squares and parks. Let the 
doubter look only for illustration at that skirting 
circlet of shabby bushes which surrounds the mag- 
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nificent fountain of the Park! Was there ever a 
scurvier grouping of shabbier foliage, so shabbily 
tended? Consumptive pines with their shortened 
lives all exuded in nodules of resin ;—a tawny En- 
glish yew, scarce two feet high, sighing at the brim 
of the empty basin ;—half-dead arbor-vitws, shaking 
like diseased paralytics;—scrubby small shrubs strug- 
gling painfully between the dusty air, and the perio- 
die dampness of our great fountain! Are the pro- 
jectors, and tenders of these things to be reached by 
ridicule? Or are their sensibilities, and their tastes 
as dead out of them, as their dying trees? May we 
not hope that the step which has been taken in the 
direction of a scientific arboriculture, by the autho- 
rities at Washington, shall by-and-by have its emu- 
lators and patrons here ! 





To return to Paris : the papers tell us of the death 
of Madame Raspail, the wife of the eminent state 
prisoner, She has been little known, but the poor 
husband has lived astrange and troubled life. With 
high merit as a chemist, his ardent sympathies have 
led him into almost every mine of revolt which has 
been sprung in France, since the days of Charles 
the Tenth. 

Suffering a long imprisonment for treason to the 
government of Louis Philippe, he gained liberty 
under the Republic of 1848, only to fall victim again 
to the unfortunate Polish revolt of the succeeding 
summer. His look (as we remember him) is noble; 
his hair white and flowing; his eloquence real and 
impassioned; and his sympathy for the poor un 
feigned and enthusiastic. With every inducement 
to maintain quiet, in the hope of most honorable 
maintenance, and high reputation in his profession, 
he has yet leaped into that tide of revolution which 
has borne him away from all the quiet shores of 
home-life, and drifted him cruelly against hard pri- 
son walls—from whose windows he now sees his 
wife, the model of maternal love and of conjugal 
devotion (as he says with thrilling plaintiveness) 
borne to her tomb, with thousands of people mourn- 
ers. 








Tue Bourbon matter, about which we dropped a 
hint a month ago, has created some speculations in 
Paris ; and has been met, accidentally, but oppor- 
tunely, by a true history of the lost Dauphin. Still, 
however, our valorous friend, Mr. Hanson, keeps by 
the old story of the genuine character of his royal 
friend; and poor Eleazer remains a martyr to the 
American curiosity and the American paragraphists. 
Whatever may be the truth of the matter, we con- 
sider it a rare bit of misfortune, that the old gentle- 
man could not have ended his life in his quiet In- 
dian pulpit; and gone down to his grave with the 
simple epitaph of having done, in the regions of his 
Indian adoption, a good honest man’s work ! 

Dreams of royalty can hardly quicken his blood 
now with any hopefulness ; and his royally anxious 
friends will, with all their animated geal, only thrust 
night-mare visions upon the old gentleman's brain, 
and perplex the serenity of his age, with the worst 
canker of life. 

Has Mr. Brady secured his portrait for the Na- 
tional Daguerreotype Gallery? We have, thus far, 
remarked no unusual press of carriages at his door. 

We ventured a word or two, a month or two 
since, upon the office-seekers of the new adminis- 
tration. The result has fully justified our observa- 
tions ; and the crowd and earnestness of the seekers 
has awakened public opinion to the sad policy which 





has so long thrown discredit upon our administrative 
action. So far from any approach toward modera- 
tion, each new executive is beset with accumulated 
difficulties ; nor can any diminution of the annoy- 

ance be hoped for, until a radical change is effected 
in our system ;—such change as would secure to 
competent and deserving officers permanent place. 
Economy, as well as justice, would dictate such 
plan ; and we shall continue to hope for the advent 
of such reform as unremittingly as we hope for clean 
metropolitan streets, or honest members of Council, 
or a New York Park, or any other most improbable 


It would be curious to pute the t of 
time and temper which has been sacrificed by dis- 
appointed aspirants after official place. It would 
surely largely outweigh all the gratifications and all 
the emoluments which the successful enjoy. The 
atmosphere of Washington is not favorable to a 
modest bearing ; and we know of no quarter of the 
world where retiring modesty will so soon grow 
brazen, or girlish bashfulness so soon slight the em- 
barrassments of the saloon, as our noisy capital. A 
man has need there to wear his claims upon his 
tongue, and a lady to weer her modesty—in private. 
Presumption goes further, in a world of clamor, than 
any virtue of quietude ; and delicacy of character is 
as much Jost at our seat of government as it is among 
our City Fathers. 

But while we talk thus recreantly of the national 
metropolis and its officials, let us record, with wor- 
shipful regard, those crumbs of favor which have 
been thrown out to members of the literary craft. 
It is pleasant to observe that some opposition jour- 
nals have recognized the propriety of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s appointment to a lucrative post; and have 
not condemned the friendly feeling which has made 
Mr. Pierce the worthy patron of a worthy friend. 

The strong common sense which belongs to Mr. 
Hawthorne’s character, will undoubtedly fit him for 
any unexpected duties which may fall upon his of- 
fice of Consul ; and the old routine of shipments and 
certificate-making goes on, under the hands of the 
old clerks, with the regularity of a parish clock. 
We can not doubt that the new incumbent will, 
during his consular period, make such forays into 
the border country of Lancashire, and mouldy Che- 
shire, and mountainous Wales, as will reveal them- 
selves, by-and-by, wasp _ the next duodeci- 
mo pages of Ticknor and Fields. 

Mr. Fay, too, another denizen of the world of let- 
ters, has received the nomination to the post of 
resident Minister in Switzerland. He has served 
a long apprenticeship at diplomacy ; and the tongue 
of political envy is silent, in view of the well-earned 
reward for his labors. Why are not these appoint- 
ments, and such as these, both better and more 
graceful returns from a grateful people, than the 
British pensions from the Government? And while 
our diplomacy is a straight-forward, matter-of-fact 
dealing of man with man, liable at any moment to 
be revised and corrected by an inquisitive Congress, 
why should not scholarly attainments be permitted 
to adorn its office ; and the country find honor in the 
name and the repute of its ministers ? 

We must confess that we regard very fondly these 
repeated recognitions of the truth (so long doubted) 
that the pursuit of letters does not of necessity drive 
out strong, practical sense from a man's mental or- 
ganization, and that good business capacity may, 
after all, co-exist with the exercise of high imegina- 
tive powers, and the habits of the pen. 

Akin to this subject matter, we may not pass by 
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silently the new stir in relation to an Internation- 
al Copyright. And, however the question may be 
finally settled, we welcome the discussion, and the 
interest in the discussion, as so many tokens of the 
increased consideration which is given, both by 
people and by Government, to the making and the 
printing of books. Twenty odd millions of people 
in our commonwealth are furnishing a host of read- 
ers ; and it behoves Government and people to con- 

sider wisely, what sort of reading is to be furnished, 
and what sort of pay the furnishers are to receive. 

It is not a little curious to observe in this connec- 
tions, the varying and contradictory reports, which 
find their way into the divided journals, in respect 
of the emoluments of authors. One newspaper 
gravely assures us, that American writers are a 
motley company of poor starving characters, grate- 
ful for the smallest crumbs of favor, living by hook 
and by crook, and dragging out a pitiful existence— 
tike the Scriptural Lazarus—at the tables of Mr. 
Publisher Dives ! 

Another, equally well informed, takes occasion to 
enumerate the beautiful country seats which have 
sprung into existence under the touch of industrious 
pens, and enumerates with a most excellent and 
worthy glow of feeling, the large estates which have 
been amassed at the hands of American writers. 

Between the two stories, we must confess that we 
are somewhat puzzled to get at the truth of the mat- 
ter. We do not remember ever to have seen a bona 
fide statement of an author, over his own signature ; 
from which we infer that they are an exceedingly 
cautious race; being ready (if the tide serves) to 
live upon the credit of a large capital, and equally 
ready to enlist sympathy for their neglected attain- 
ments. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton is said to have remarked in the 
House of Commons, that under the existence of a 
Copyright law, he would have made some sixty thou- 
sand pounds in this country; but it is very much 
easier (as every dealer in Erie knows) to say what 

‘one would have made, than to tell what one has made. 
It was, however, a pleasant fancy of the Baronet’s ; 
and, rich or poor, we could lay our hands on the 
heads of a great many American writers who would, 
we think, be rejoiced to entertain a prospect of even 
one-third less imaginative power ! 

After all, twenty millions of reading people are 
making a market for books which the old world has 
never dreamed of. Good books are to be sold hence- 
forth in the world’s history by tens of thousands, as 
they once sold by hundreds. Take this magazine, 
for instance, that your eye is resting on, rolled off 
from steam-engines, night and day (for the daylight 
is too short), until the issue has reached the once in- 
credible number of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand! And as they fall from the groaning press, 
gathered up, stitched, bound, packed, carted away by 
tens of hundreds, shipped on sea-going steamers by 
thousands more—filling whole express cars on every 
railway that stretches its iron lines across the coun- 
try, and delivered, by tens of thousands, safely and 
promptly, upon the first day of the month, inathousand 
towns, at distances a thousand miles asunder! 

Is not this one of the miracles of the age ? 

And for us—the ubiquitous Editor—lolling in our 
chair, is it not a pleasant contemplation, that we are 
feeling the pulse of so many patients? chatting with 





giving laces and talmas to their daught 
them with Chesney Wold fighting all eyelets 
battles—bringing copper from Lake Superior, and 





finally taking their hand in just this chit-chat way, 
and saying, in a fatherly fashion—God bless you, 
dear Reader, and keep you safely for another month ! 





Editor's Drawer. 


OW is “ y° merry month of Maye” in the “old 

country,” and on this, the first day thereof, they 
are dancing around May- poles on many a soft and 
verdant sward, crowning “ Queens of May” with 
garlands of flowers, and ‘ making glad the air with 
the sound of the pipe and the tabor.” 

But May-day in Gotham! How different the 
scene! For days and nights that are past—days 
fatigueful and nights restless—preparations have 
been made for the annual clearances. The air at 
night-fall has been murky with the smoke that hangs 
above the streets from ancient straw-beds, sepul- 
chres of countless hordes of little vermin-people 
that till now had “possessed themselves in great 
contentment,” in the enjoyment of sanguinary for- 
age ; and lo! to-day, in all the dusky thoroughfares, 
great and small, wide and narrow, short and long, 
move wagons, carts, wheelbarrows, litters, piled up 
and running over with chairs, bedsteads, bureaus, 
crockery, looking-glasses—an omnium-gatherum of 
every thing, in short, that would make up the inter 
mingled compound that Puncu once described as 
constituting chaos ! 

He that has never “‘ moved” in Gotham on the 
first of May, can not have the slightest conception 
how much “ personal property” he stands possessed 
of! Things utteriy forgotten “turn up” in so many 
out-of-the-way places; things, too, about which 
quandaries arise, whether they shall be taken away 
or left behind ; and things, above all, taken or left, 
that excite the same quandary in the house that you 
are going info as the one which you leave—(and there 
is the double bother of moving !)—oh, who that has 
“moved” among the moving circles of New York 
on May-day, but has seen and understood al! this ? 

We once knew a wag who, on the evening before 
the first of May, put up two “ Number Eighteens” 
on two houses that were just alike, and that adjoined 
each other, in the same street. Two families were 
moving out, and two coming in; and, as he lived 
opposite, in his own dwelling, the wicked joker sat 
at the front window and watched the inextricable 
« worse founded” that ensued when 
the two in-coming families piled their children and 
furniture alternately into one another’s houses ; 
looking occasionally at the number—then disputing 
—then putting one another's little “tow-heads” out 
of each other’s houses, pitching chairs and the like 
into the street; and finally, like two grimalkins, 
hanging by a string over a clothes-line, getting into 
a regular “ catter-clawing !” 

“Three removes,” says “‘ Poor Richard,” in his 
old-time Almanac, ‘‘ are as bad as a fire,” and there 
are thousands this day in New York who ean con- 
firm the truth of the remark. And some day or 
other “ moving,” as an annual matter, will be found 
to be a custom more generally honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 








Wuart are we coming to, in this enlightened era? 
Are we gradually turning into a nation of Spiritual 
Rappers, or believers in Spiritual Rappings? One 
would think so, to hear of the hundreds of “spiritual 
circles” that are forming, or have been formed, in 
different places, north, south, east, and west ; of the 
distinguished men and “ strong-minded women” who 
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are announcing their adhesion to all the alleged 
“mysteries” of the delusion; and particularly to 
notice the fact that State Conventions of Rappers 
and believers are called, to discuss the marvelous 
matters involved in this wonderful and supernatural 
“ Ism.” 

Well, “it may be so:” perhaps there is “ some- 
thing in it :” a friend of ours is decidedly of opinion 
that there is. He is a “ philosopher,” and he ac- 
counts for the spiritual ghosts, and especially for 
their great and increasing numbers, in this way : 

“It is a philosophical fact,” he argues, ‘‘ and one 
that has been often tested” (many “ philosophers” 
give you just such data and proof as this) “‘ that the 
particular particles which go to make up the human 
body are changed entirely every seven years, pass- 
ing entirely away. Thus, a ghost of every human 
body is every seventh year ‘impelled into space,’ 
and like the concentric rings of an onion, or the suc- 
cessive ‘ grains’ of a tree, once made, are of course 
somewhere ; and what should prevent these shadows 
of the former man appearing, when there happens to 
be a ‘medium’ for them ?” 

This “argument,” it will be seen, is a strong 
one (?) but it dgesn’t account for the “ rappings.” 
How can a shadow make a noise? “ That's the 
question.” 

A man in a sister city, “ fond of amusement,” and 
one who “would have his joke,” explains the rap- 
ping phenomena in another way—one which he saw 
himself, and part of which he was. 

He was invited one evening to visit a “ circle” at 
the house of a friend, who was himself a skeptic, 
but whose wife and two daughters had the firmest 
belief in the existence and the extent of the spirit- 
ual manifestations. 

“ When we came into the parlor,” said he, “ we 
found seated around a table of some six feet long, 
some eight persons of both sexes. The two ‘me- 
diums,’ a girl of seventeen, and a young man of 
twenty, apparently, sat at each end. An evening 
newspaper or two lay on the table, and there was a 
little general conversation, turning upon some then 
current topic of the day. 

“ At length, the low hum of this general conver- 
sation gradually subsided; the persons who sat 
silently around the table, began to look vaguely 
toward each other occasionally; and every now 
and then a low sigh from some one of the invited 
guests, betokened the general desire that * the spir- 
its’ should begin.” 

(“ This,” thought we, “ is one of the most striking 
preparations that could be made for the approach of 
the spirits.” And so it was, and the operators knew 
it too.) 

“ Presently, a pale-faced, thoughtful-looking young 
man, a widower, upon whose forehead the perspir- 
ation stood in beaded drops, and who seemed in- 
tensely engrossed in the scene, said : 

“¢ Willnot the spirits now communicate, Mr.——1?’ 

‘« The ‘ medium’ addressed replied : 

«In one moment, sir, we will see.’ 

“There were several ‘ brilliant flashes of silence’ 
after this, before the medium replied to the ques- 
tion. At length he said, amidst the profoundest 
stillness— 

“* Will the spirits communicate with Mr. ——, 
of —— Street, Philadelphia?’ 

“ Two affirmative raps, as if they had been made 
by a hand with a glove upon it, were now heard 
from beneath the table. 

“Other questions were now put, for the same 


rapping answers were satisfactory—to him ; but not 
so to a keen-eyed, thin-visaged Yankee, who said: 
“*Look o’ here! ask ’em to ask me something. 
I should like to try ’em!’ 

“The request was granted: ‘ Will the spirits 
communicate with Mr. Jerothnel, Cobb, of ——, 
Connecticut ?’ 

“There was no response. ‘ Won't they do it?’ 
said he. ‘ Ask ’em why not?’ 

“*Will the spirits not communicate with Mr. 
Jerothnel Cobb, of ——, Connecticut !—or will they 
now communicate ?” 

“ Directly under his chair, and with a noise so 
loud that it started him to his feet, came two thumps 
that might have been made with a heavy hammer. 

“« Jehoshaphat!’ he exclaimed, ‘what on airth 
is that ?’ 

“But the ‘operators’ themselves were scarcely 
less startled, and knew as little whence the sounds 
came from, as Jerothnel himself. 

“The simple fact was, that before we went into 
the parlor, I had stipulated with the servant-girl, 
that when I made an ‘ accidental’ but peculiar stamp 
with my foot upon the floor, she should make, with 
the top of a broom-handle, from the basement below, 
two rousing thumps on the ceiling over head. And 
that little act, which is very simple in itself, has 
made my Yankee friend a firm believer in the spir- 
itual manifestations !” 

“Not quite so easily caught, however, was ano- 
ther friend of my acquaintance, who visited a ‘circle’ 
somewhere ‘ down-east,’ not many weeks ago. The 
usual formula, such as I have partly described, had 
been gone through with, when the ‘ inquisitor’ was 
placed in communication with the spirit-oracle. He 
says the result of the rappings was the following 
dialogue : 

“Ts my father living or dead?’ 

“* He is deceased.’ 

“Of what disease did he die? Of fever?’ The 
rap was in the affirmative. 

“* How long was he ill? Four weeks ?’ 

“ Rap ‘ yes,’ as before. 

“* How old was he?’ in the same mental method. 

** Sixty years.’ 

“And in this way sundry other questions were 
asked, all of which were answered with equal 
promptness. But when the ‘operators’ asked of 
the ‘subject’ whether his questions had been cor- 
rectly answered, as the rapping replies were ren- 
dered by the ‘spiritual alphabet,’ he replied, with 
an unmoved countenance not apparently very much 
disappointed : 

“*No, Si-i-r-+r! My father was killed by a man 
blasting rocks, and he wasn’t thirty-eight when he 
died !’ 

This “subject” ever thereafter moved in a very 
different ‘spiritual circle.” 





WE find in “The Drawer” the following extract 

from a paper entitled ‘‘A Familiar Treatise on Astro- 
nomy :” 
“It has been decided that, viewed from the moon, 
our globe presents a mottled appearance ; but as this 
assertion can rest on no better authority than the 
Mau in the Moon, we may well decline putting the 
smallest faith in it. 

“It is calculated that a day in the moon lasts just 
a fortnight, and that the night is of the same duration. 
If this be the case, the watchmen in the moon must 
be cruelly over-worked and daily laborers must be 





party, who was now in full communion, and the 





fatigued in proportion. The only articles we get 
from the moon are, moonlight and madness. Lunar 
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caustic, an article of commerce, is not derived from 
the moon. 
* * * * * 

‘Comets are at present, although very luminous 
bodies, involved in considerable obscurity. Though 
there is plenty of light in comets, we are almost en- 
tirely in the dark concerning them. All we know 
about them is, that they are often coming, but never 
come ; and that, after frightening us now and then, 
by threatening destruction to our earth, they turn 
sharp off, all of a sudden, and we see no more of 
them. Astronomers have gazed at them; learned 
committees have sat upon them; and old women 
have been half frightened out of their wits by them ; 
but notwithstanding all th*s, the comet is so utterly 
mysterious, that ‘ thereby hangs a ‘ail,’ is all we are 
prepared to say respecting it!” 





Some punning poetical Piscaror once wrote 
these lines on the stone erected to the memory of 
Izaak Walton, the venerable Father of Trout- 
Fishing : 

“ Death wandered by the sea, 
And struck by Walton’s looks, 
Broke Izaak’s line of life, 
And took him off the hooks.” 


Walton died in December, 1683. 





“ SPEAKING of trout: there is reason to fear that 
the following, which comes from New Hampshire, 
is, as the newspapers say, ‘too good to be true:’ 

“ As two men in Enfield, in the upper part of 
Keene, were last week crossing a pond, in pursuit 
of a moose, one of them being thirsty, and perceiving 
a hole’which had been cut through the ice by some 
fishermen, he stooped down to drink. Being pos- 
sessed of a long red nose, a fish supposed he had 
some bait, and made bold to snap at it, when the man 
suddenly throwing his head back drew out a trout 
which weighed three pounds and four ounces !” 





WE often read very poetical accounts of ascending 
above the clouds in a balloon, and the wonderful 
things beheld in the upper regions, but it is:‘‘ a vir- 
tue somewhat rare” for aeronauts to tell the whole 
truth, or very much to enlarge upon matters, in case 
of failure; yet here follows a case of the latter de- 
scription, by a voyageur : 

“The process of inflation seemed to have very 
little effect upon the balloon ; and it was not until 
about five o’clock that the important discovery was 
made that the gas introduced into the bottom had 
been escaping out of the top, through a small hole. 

“Six o’clock arrived, and, according to public 
promise, the supply of gas was cut off, when the 
balloon, that had hitherto worn such an appearance 
as just to afford the hope that it might in time be 





The silken monster, in a state of flabbiness, rolling 
and fluttering above, while below us were thousands 
of spectators actually shrieking with merriment. 
Another gust of wind carried us rapidly forward, 
and, bringing us exactly on a level with, and over a 
coach-stand, we swept every driver off his box, when 
the enthusiasm of the vast concourse reached its cli- 
max. We next encountered the gable end of a house, 
and the balloon being by this time thoroughly col- 
lapsed, our eerial trip was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion.” 

The “intrepid aeronaut’s” companion goes on to 
say, that the last thing he remembered was being 
carried home on a litter, and of seeing the “ vast 
multitude,” whose laughter had now turned to 
sneers and shouts of anger, tearing the balloon into 
fragments, and bearing away the pieces in indignant 
triumph ! 





It does not require a very old person, who has 
lived in the country, to remember the time when 
instrumental music of any kind in a church was 
considered little less than sacrilege. A bass-viol 
has set many a congregation at loggerheads, and the 
clergymen, especially, used to set their faces hard 
against the innovation, We remember a clergyman, 
whose voice and warning against the instrument 
had been overruled, who rose to give out the morn- 
ing psalm with the following “ introductory re- 
marks :” 

“You may fiddle and sing the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth psalm !” 

The following capital anecdote strikes us as in 

i: 

“ Many years ago there was in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts a worthy old Doctor of Divinity, 
who, although an eminently benevolent and good 
man and true Christian, yet loved a joke as-well as 
the most inveterate jokers. It was before church- 
organs were much in use, and it so happened that 
the choir of the church had recently purchased a 
double-bass viol. Not far from the church was a 
pasture, and in it a huge town-bull. One hot Sab- 
bath in the summer he got out of the pasture, and 
came bellowing up the street. About the church 
there was plenty of untrodden grass, green and good, 
and Mr. Bull stopped to try the quality—perchance 
to ascertain whether its location had improved its 
flavor; at any rate the reverend doctor was in the 
midst of his sermon, when— 

“‘ Boo! woo! woo!” went the bull. The doctor paus- 
ed, looked up at the singing seats, and, with a grave 
face, said : 

“I would thank the musicians not to tune their 
instruments during the service-time ; it annoys me 
very much!” * 

The people stared, smiled, and the minister went 


full, began to present an aspect which induced a ge- | on— 


neral fear that it must shortly be empty. 

“The spectators becoming impatient for the prom- 
ised ascent, the ropes were now cut, and the ascent 
commenced in earnest. 

“The majestic machine now rose slowly to the 
height of eight feet, amid the most enthusiastic 
cheering, when it rolled over among some trees, 
amid the most frantic laughter. With singular 
presence of mind the intrepid aeronaut now threw 
eut every ounce of ballast, which caused the balloon 
to ascend a few feet higher, when a tremendous 
gust of easterly wind took us triumphantly out of 
the inclosure, the palings of which we cleared with 
the greatest nicety. 

“The scene at this moment was magnificent. 





“ Boo! woo! woo!” went the bull again, as he 
passed another green spot. 

The parson paused again, and addressed the 
choir : 

“| really wish the singers would not tune their 
instruments while I am preaching. As I remarked 
before, it annoys me very much !” 

The people now fairly tittered, for they knew that 
he knew as well as any one what the case really 
was. The minister went on a third time with his 
discourse, but had not proceeded far, before— 

“ Beo | woo ! woo!” came again from Mr. Bull. 

“The parson paused once more, and again ex- 
claimed : 

“T have twice already requested the musicians 
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in the gallery not to tune their imstruments during 


sermon-time. I now particularly request Mr. L—— 
to desist from tuning his big fiddle while 1 am 
preaching !” 

This was too much. L—— got up, too much 
agitated at the idea of “ speaking out in meeting,” 
and stammered out : . 

“It is not me, parson B——-; it’s that confounded 
town-ball !” 

It is needless, we presume, to add, that that “ big 
fiddle” was not again heard in that church ! 





HeRzE is a charmingly simple little Home-Picture, 
whose truthfulness will be admitted by thousands 
among the country readers of “‘ The Drawer :” 

“One autumn night, when the wind was high, 

And the rain fell in heavy plashes, 
A little boy sat by the kitchen-fire, 
A-popping corn in the ashes: 
And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 
Sat looking on just close to his knee. 
“The blast went howling round the house, 
As if to get in "twas urying ; 
It rattled the latch of the outer door, 
Then it seemed a baby crying : 
Now and then a drop down the chimney came, 
And sputtered and hissed in the bright, red flame. 
“Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the embers flying ; 
The boy held a long pine-stick in his hand, 
And kept it busily plying ; 
He stirred the corn, and it snapped the more, 
And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 
“Part of the kernels hopped out one way, 
And a part hopped out the other ; 
Some flew plump into the sister’s lap, 
Some under the stool of the brother : 
The litte girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called them ‘a flock of milk-white sheep.’ 
** All at once the boy sat still as a mouse, 
And into the fire kept gazing ; 
He quite forgot he was popping corn, 
For he looked where the wood was blazing : 
He looked, and he fancied that he could see 
A house and a barn, a bird and a tree. 
“ Still steadily gazed the boy at these, 
And pussy’s back kept stroking, 
Till his sister cried out, ‘ Why, George, 
Only see how the corn is smoking ! 

And, sure enough, when the boy looked back, 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 
“ «Never mind "’ said he, ‘we shall have enough, 

So now let’s sit back and eat it ; 

I'll carry the stool, and you the corn— 
It’s good—nobody can beat it’ 

She took up the corn in her pinafore, 

And they ate it all, nor wished for more.” 





Tue aphorisms or directions for the better style 
of manners which should prevail in New York, pur- 
port to come from a French work. Some of them 
are certainly sufficiently “‘ Frenchy” for such a pa- 
ternity : 

“ When you hear a man insisting upon points of 
etiquette and fashion ; wondering, for instance, 
people can eat with steel forks and survive it, or 
what charms existence can have for persons 
dine at three, without soup and fish, be sure that 
that individual is a snob.” 

“It is almost unnecessary to mention that the 
table-cloth is not the place to put your salt. Bread 
is the only comestible which the custom of well- 
bred people permits to be laid off your plate.” 

“If you break a vase or statuette, or any étagtre 
knick-knack in the house of an acquaintance, never 
seem to mind it. Treat it as a matter of no conse- 
quence—even if you know that it wrings his pocket.” 





*“* Always precede a lady in going up stairs. This 
maxim is a legacy from a maiden-aunt.” 

** Do not go to an evening party in black gloves. 
If your feelings are too deeply lacerated for yellow kids, 
stay at home.” 

“ Never ask your wife to sing for a friend. Ten 
to one he detests vocal music, unless of the very 
highest order. Show, but do not “ show off,” your 
children to strangers. Recollect, in the matter of 
children, how many are born every hour, each one 
almost as remarkable as yours in the eyes of its 
papa and mamma.” 

“ Keep your nails cut short. None but barbers’ 
boys and gamblers are entitled to the distinction 
of a long Chinese talon.” 

“Wheo ,ou meet a friend in a public place, do not 
shout out his mame so that every by-stander may 
know who he is.” 

“‘ Never ask a friend the price of a thing he has 
bought, nor praise things by their prices.” 

‘Moderation is the best general rule for conduct 
in social life. Moderation in manners, moderation 
in language, moderation in dress, moderation in 
every t' ng but personal neatness. With these, a 
kind and yielding spirit, and a decent share of self- 
respect, a man can glide smoothly through the world, 
if not pleasantly.” 

“One last counsel—a hard one to follow—learn 
to grow old gracefully.” 

Not a few of these maxims are well worthy of heed 
by one who would be considered “a gentleman.” 





“Nor long since, in an elaborate article in this 
Magazine upon “ John Randolph of Roanoke” many 
anecdotes were given of this eccentric man. The 
following recent one, which has a Virginia origin, 
is very characteristic : 

“He was traveling through a part of Virginia in 
which he was unacquainted: during the meantime, 
he stopped during the night at an inn near the forks 
of the road. The innkeeper was a fine gentle- 
man, and, no doubt, of one of the first families of the 
Old Dominion. Knowing who his distinguished guest 
was, he endeavored during the evening to draw 
him into a conversation, but failed in all his efforts. 
But in the morning, when Mr. Randolph was ready 
to start, he called for his bill, which, on being pre- 
sented, was paid. The landlord, still anxious to 
have some conversation with him, began as follows : 

“ «Which way are you traveling, Mr. Randolph ?” 

“*Sir? said Mr. Randolph, with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

“*T asked,’ said the landlord, ‘ which way are you 
traveling ?’ 

“ «Have I paid you my bill?” 

oe Ves ’ 

“* Do I owe you any thing more?’ 

“ae No’ 

“« Well, I’m going just where I please; do you 
understand ?” 

“ae Ves.” 

“The landlord by this time got somewhat excited, 


who | and Mr. Randolph drove off. But to the landlord’s 


surprise, in a few minutes sent one of the servants 
to inquire which of the forks of the road to take. 
Mr. Randolph not being out of hearing distance, the 
landlord spoke at the top of his breath, ‘Mr. Ran- 
dolph, you don’t owe me one cent ; just take which 
road you please.’ 

“Tt is said that the air turned blue with the curses 
of Randolph.” 


AccorDINne to Michaud, the traveler, there is a 
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singular funeral custom in Egypt, which seems to us 
as beautiful as it is poetical. The procession bear- 
ing the corpse to the cemetery pauses before the 
doors of the friends of the deceased, to bid them a 
last farewell, and before those of his enemies, to ef- 
fect a reconciliation before they are parted forever. 
It was on this theme that a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, some twenty years ago, penned, among 
others, the following admirable lines : 
“Rest ye—set down the bier, 
One he loved dwelleth here. 
Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside, 
Wont to fly open wide 
Ere he drew nigh. 
“ Hearken !—he speaketh yet— 
‘Oh, friend! wilt thou forget 
(Friend more than brother !) 
How hand in hand we've gone, 
Heart with heart linked in one— 
Al to each other! 
** Oh, friend! I go from thee, 
Where the worm feasteth free, 
Darkly to dwell. 
Giv’st thou no parting kiss? 
Friend! is it come to this! 
Oh, friend, farewell !’ 
“ Uplift your load again, 
Take up the mourning strain! 
Pour the deep wail! 
Lo! the expected one 
To his place passeth on— 
Grave! bid him hail. 
“ Here dwells his mortal foe ; 
Lay the departed low, 
Even at his gate.— 
Will the dead speak again? 
Utt'ring proud boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate? 
“Lo! the cold lips unclose,— 
List! list! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and low? 
* Oh thou, mine enemy! 
Come forth and look on me 
Ere hence I go. 
“* Curse not thy foemun now. 
Mark! on this pallid brow 
Whose seal is set! 
- Pard’ning I pass away.— 
Then—wage not war with clay— 
Pardon—forget.’” 
This will remind the reader of the beautiful words 
of Irving, in his ‘‘ Rural Funerals :” ‘ Who can look 
down upon the grave, even of an enemy, and not feel 
acompunctious throb that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him?” 





“Tne Drawer” is hardly a place where its read- 
ers would be likely to look with the expectation of 
encountering a sermon ; but here is one by an old 
and eccentric English divine, that is so brief, terse, 
and to the point, that we can not resist the inclina- 
tion to print it. Many a discourse of an hour's length 
has contained not half its impressive inculcations : 

“ ¢ Be sober, grave, temperate.’—Titvs ii. 9. 

“I. There are three companions with whom you 
should always keep on good terms. 

* First, Your Wife. 

« Second, Your Stomach. 

“« Third, Your Conscience. 

“TL. If you wish to enjoy peace, long life, and hap- 
piness, preserve them bytemperance. Intemperance 
produces : 

“ First, Domestic misery. 

“« Second, Premature death. 





“ Third, Infidelity. 

“To make these points clear, I refer you: 

“ First, To the Newgate Calendar. 

“ Second, To the hospitals, lunatic asylums, and 
work-houses. 

“« Third, To the past experience of what you have 
seen, read, and, suffered, in mind, body, and estate. 

* Reader, decide! which will you choose? Trm- 
PERANCE, with happiness and long life; or InrEm- 
PERANCE, with misery and premature death ?” 





From among the ‘ Odds-and-Ends” in our recep- 
tacle is the following passage from a record thus 
entitled, which describes the pursuits of an idle 
metropolitan “observer” in a manner that would have 
done no discredit to “ Elia ;” 

“If I discover a fight in the street, I join the ring 
and take upon myself the duties of mastef of cer- 
emonies. I hold the hats and coats of the combat- 
ants (for I am sorry to say that some of my fellow- 
citizens are not to be trusted with such articles, they 
having the unworthy habit of abstracting from them 
handkerchiefs and pocket-books, and sometimes even 
disappearing with the articles themselves), keep the 
circle wide and roomy, pull a man off when he has 
got his antagonist down, see that there is no gouging 
or biting, and in a general way conduct the affair in 
such a manner that each party has fair play. 

“IT am always on hand when a man is run over, 
or falls frorr. a building, help carry him to the nearest 
apothecary’s shop, and am always one of those re- 
maining inside when the door is closed. By these 
means | have an opportunity of seeing where the man 
is hurt, and what are his prospects of recovery, what 
remedies are applied, and how he bears his misfor- 
tune ; and thus gain a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. 

“T attend the parades of the ‘ Light Guards’ and 
the ‘Tompkins Blues,’ see them go through their 
performances, their manwuvres and drills, and thus 
pick up a little knowledge of the art of war, to place 
at the service of my country in time of need. When 
the ‘ Brass Band’ comes out with these companies, 
I am not too proud to march along with the boys on 
the side-walk, and keep step with the music. It 
does me good. It excites my martial spirit; it 
arouses m; ‘ American feelings ;’ it makes me think 
of the Revolution : it calls to mind the ‘times that 
tried men’s souls ;’ in short, it makes me a more 
patriotic citizen and a greater lover of my country. 

“T attend all the fires. I am an honorary member 
of Number Fourteen, and am in favor of retaining 
in his office the present chief engineer. I only work 
at the engine when there is a lack of hands, my gen- 
eral occupation at fires being of a supervisory char- 
acter. I help females and small children to escape 
from the flames, take care of valuable packages that 
are thrown into the streets, pick up pieces of china 
and looking-glasses, that are cast down for preser- 
vation from the upper stories, and see how a stop is 
finally put to the flames. 

“T go very frequently to funerals—particularly if 
there are carriages in attendance. When I see an 
invitation in the newspapers, closing thus : ‘ £7" Car- 
riages in front of Saint Paul’s at precisely four, 
p.m. gy’ I am punctual tothe minute, select a good 
hack, and oftentimes mourn as sincerely for a man 
{ never saw, as those whom he loved when living, 
and remembered when dying. 

“Tt is my delight to take a seat on the stone 
foundation of the iron fence opposite the Museum, 
and listen to the music that is there nightly dis 
coursed. Our audience is large, and not perhaps 
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what would be called ‘select.’ But we are all 
amateurs, and really and unaffectedly fond of music. 
We assemble, not to show ourselves, ‘to see and be 
seen,’ but to hear. Any little difficulties that it 
might naturally be supposed would arise about seats, 
are avoided by the high-toned and conciliatory spirit 
of the audience. The regulations of the street are well 
settled and well known. There are no ‘ front seats 
reserved for the ladies,’ no ‘ private boxes ;’ no seats 
taken in Box No. 2, or No. 13; no cries of “ Hats 
off in front,” and no calls of “'Trallope!” All is 
decency and order, Every thing is regulated by the 
great and glorious principle of equality. The gen- 
tleman who first gets the best seat keeps it as long 
as he pleases, and when he vacates it, the one who 
happens to be nearest takes it. The best seats are 
on the foundation of the fence, and as I usually go 
early, I generally secure one of these. Next to these, 
the curb-stone is considered the most eligible. After 
these come the leaning-places, such as lamp-posts, 
the fence, etc. The performance commences at 
‘early candle-lighting,” and continues generally 
until about eleven o'clock, The well-known mod- 
esty of the performers forbids me to speak of them 
in the terms my gratitude would prompt; but I may 
be permitted to remark, that better music can no 
where be had for less money. If I might be allowed 
to make a distinction, where distinctions are always 
invidious, I would say that the gentleman who per- 
forms on the clarionet, and he who blows the French 
horn, are both of them performers of peculiar power 
and great wind.” 

Hasn’t this “‘ the smack” of some of the very best 
humorists of the old English school ? 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

We happened to be supping at the Tontine Hotel, 
New Haven, the other evening, with a Hibernian 
friend somewhat known in the political and literary 
world. A dish which had contained stewed oysters 
was before us—but the oysters had already been 
appropriated, and nothing but the soup remained. 
At length, after long exploration with a fork, our 
companion drew out a diminutive clam from the 
depths of the savory fluid, and at once exclaimed, to 
our intense horror (for we are pun-haters upon prin- 
ciple), ‘‘ de profundis clamavi !” (“ de profundis clam 
have I !”) 





Tue following curious epitaph is said to be in- 
scribed upon a monument in Lichfield church, Hants, 
England : 


“The Hvsband, speakinge trewly of his wife, 

Read his losse in hir death, hir praise in life. 
Heare Lucie Quinsie Brom‘eld buried lies, 
With neighbours sad deep weepinge, hartes, sighes, eyes. 
Children eleven, tenne livinge, me she brought, 
More kind, trewe, chaste was noane, in deed, word, 

thought. 

Howse, children, state, by hir was rul’d, bred, thrives. 
One of the best of maides, of women, wives, 
Now gone to God, her heart sent long before ; 
In fasting, prayer, faith, hope, and alms’ deedes stoare. 
If anie fault, she loved me too much. 
Ah, pardon that, for there are too fewe such ! 
Then, reader, if thou not hard-hearted bee, 
Praise God for hir, but sighe and praie for mee. 

Here by hir dead, I dead desire to lie, 

Till, rais’d to life, we meet no more to die 

1618.” 





A cgetarn honorable member of the House of 
, in the course of a speech said, “ the pa- 
per which lays on the table,” but was immediately 








corrected by another honorable member, who said, 
“the honorable member should say lie, hens lay.” 
In the course of the evening, the second honorable 
member was cn his legs, and at the end of his 
speech said, “with these observations I shall set 
down ;” but the first retorted on him with the cor- 
rection, “ the honorable member should say sit, hens 


set.” 





Tue following curious piece of information is ex 
tracted from an English Journal. 
Weight of American revolutionary officers. 
On the 10th August, 1778, the American officers 
at West Point were weighed, with the following 
result : 


Ibe. Ibs. 
Gen. Washington..... 209 | Col. Michael Jackson. . 252 
Gen. Lincoin ......... 224 | Col. Henry Jackson ... 238 





Gen. Knox sd Lt. Col. Huntingdon .. 212 
Gen. Huntingdon ..... 182 | Lt. Col, Cobb......... 182 
Gen. Greaton......... Lt. Col. Humphreys .. 221 
Col. Swift. ........5+5 





Only three of the eleven weighed less than two 
hundred pounds—a result which does not confirm 
the Abbé Raynal’s theory of the deterioration of 
mankind in America. 





Ws often hear of the “‘ Solid Men of Boston,” but 
we very much doubt if our Yankee friends them- 
selves are aware that this is the title of a song, by 
Captain Morris, in the “ Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,” 
published by Debrett, 1786, 12mo, vol. ii. p. 246. It 
is otherwise entitled “ Billy Pitt and the Farmer,” 
and begins : 

“ Sit down, neighbors all, and I'll tell a merry story, 

About a British farmer and Billy Pitt the Tory, 

I had it piping hot from Ebenezer Barber, 

Who sailed right from England, and lies in Boston 

harbor.” 

It describes very amusingly an incident which 
was reported to have occurred to Pitt and Dundas, 
on their return from a convivial meeting at “ Daddy 
Jenky’s,” and was for a long time a very popular 
song. 

There exists another song, set to music, directed 
against the Prince of Wales, Charles Fox, and their 
party. It begins: 

“ Come, listen neighbors all, and I'll tell you a story, 

About a disappointed Whig who wants to be a Tory. 

I had it from his bosom-friend, who very soon is going 

To Botany for seven years, for something he’s been 

doing.” 

It ended : 

“ Solid men of Brighton, look to your houses ; 

Solid men of Brighton, take care of your spouses ; 

Solid men of Brighton, go to bed at sun-down, 

And do not lose your money to the blacklegs of London.” 


Which is the earlier version, we are unable to say. 





It is said that Charles I., on looking at a portrait 
of himself the day before his execution, made this 
anagram on the Carolus Rex inscribed on it, Cras 
ero luz. Again, Henry [V., of France, is said to 
have made the anagram, Je charme tout, on the fam- 
ous Marie Touchet. 





Tux following lines are often written in Bibles, 
and other works of a devotional nature: ~ 


“ This is Giles Wilkingon, his book. 


That 
For when both house and land are spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 
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Tue following formula used te be much used in 
the country : 


“John Smith is my name, 


But Christ is my salvation. 

And when I’m dead and in the grave, 
And all my bones are rotten ; 

This when you see, remember me, 
Though I am long forgotten.” 

Arother in Latin used to be very common, and 
reminds us of the “ Stolen from No. — Broadway,” 
so commonly inscribed upon ash-boxes in our good 
city of Gotham. 

* Gideon Snooks, 
Ejjus liber. 
Si quis furetur, 
Per collum pendetar, 
Similis huic pauperi animali.” 


Here follows a figure of an unfortunate individual 
suspended “in malam crucem.” 





THE wags at Washington have found a new read- 
ing for the following well-known lines : 
“Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see ; 
That merey I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 
It appears that the correct version is— 


“ Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see , 
That Marcy | to others show, 
That Marcy show to me.” 

We ‘heard a capital story related the other day of 

a practical joke played last winter, by one of the 
newly-elected members of Congress from this city. 
We believe that it has never appeared in print, but 
even if it has, it is so good that it will bear repeat- 
ing. It seems that the proprietor of an establish- 
ment, somewhere in the neighborhood of the City 
Hall, had a pet crow, which, to the great grief of its 
owner, breathed its last one evening last December, 
of a chronic plethorie condition, induced by long sur- 
feiting. Our new candidate for legislative honors 
happened to be present at the d , and after con- 
doling with the family in a tone of mock gravity, 
proposed that a coroner’s inquest should be held over 
the corpse. This suggestion provoked a good deal 
of merriment, and resulted in the proposal of a bet 
by our waggish M.C. that he would bring the coroner 
to the spot that very night, with twelve chosen men, 
to sit upon the departed bird. The bet was accept- 
ed, and off started the proposer in search of the re- 
quired functionary. It was one of the bitterest nights 
of the winter. Both snow and sleet were driving 
furiously—the pavement was coated with ice, and 
the air was as raw as in Siberia. Nothing daunted 
by the unpropitious weather, our friend, enveloped 
in his cloak, proceeded directly to the residence of 
the assistant coroner, somewhere not very far uptown, 
This inferior officer he found at home, but the su- 
perior had already gone to his residence in the upper 
part of the city. “ That is particularly unfortunate,” 
remarked the wag; “his presence is immediately 
required for an inquest upon the body of a gentleman 
of the highest distinction who an hour since fell dead 

in front of ——’s house.” 
“God bless me! who is it?” 

<— famous Colonel Crow, who served with so 
much distinction in the Mexican war, and whe, you 








will recollect, was aid-de-camp to Scott from Vera 
Cruz to the capital.” 

* Crow—Crow—lI don’t remember. 

“ How, sir! are you so ignorant of your country s 
history, that you do not recollect the gallant charge 
of Colonel Crow at the head of the forlorn hope at 
Chapultepec !” 

“Let me see—let me see—oh, yes: well, I do 
begin to recollect indistinctly—yes, yes—I remember 
the circumstance now perfectly. You don't say that 
he has fallen dead! What is to be done ?” 

“ Why, there is but one thing to be done—you 
must take a carriage and go for the coroner—it would 
never do to wait till the morning. I will remain 
here until you return.” 

This piece of advice was immediately followed. 
In due course of time, back came the vehicle, with 
the coroner in it. He had been found by his assistant 
“tucked in” for the night, and was at first unwilling 
to “turn out.” But when his recollection of the feats 
of Colonel Crow had become as distinct as that of his 
deputy, he immediately understood that so eminent 
a personage must not be neglected. The member 
from the —— district jumped into the carriage with 
the official, and the coachman was directed to drive 
toward the scene of the accident. 

Don’t you think,” said ——, after a pause, “ that 
we would do well to pick up the jury on our way 
down ?” 

The coroner assented to the propriety of the course 
proposed, and seeing a light in a window hard by (it 
was now past midnight), the coachman was directed 
to stop in front of the door. On entering the house, 
a jolly, paunchy Englishman was found consoling 
himself after the labors of the day with a pipe and 
mug of ale. The occasion of the visit was stated, 
and the Britisher requested to step into the carriage. 
He protested d—and was only induced at 
last grumblingly to comply by a threat of force. 
Once more the carriage started, and other jurors 
were picked up from among the pedestrians still in 
the streets, until in a short time the vehicle became 
full. Then there was nothing to be done but to walk 
the rest of the way, as more jurors must be had. 
The weather, far from moderating, had become worse 
than ever, and it was as dismal a party as could well 
be seen that, somewhere in the small hours of the 
morning, entered the house of grief. The corpse was 
in a back room, and before entering the apartment 
of death, —— proposed that the coroner should 
swear his jury, that no time might be unnecessarily 
lost. This was accordingly done with all becoming 
solemnity, and then the doors were thrown open, and 
they were ushered into the funeral chamber. A bed 
stood in the room, and under a sheet was seen the 
accurately defined form of a human body. Many 
sententious remarks were made by the “ sworn men 
and true,” upon the uncertain tenure of human life, 
after which —— slowly walked to the bed, pulled 
down the sheet, and exposed the sable bird of night 
extended upon a pillow! The scene that followed 
can be imagined—the indignation—the swearing— 
the threatening. The big Englishman pitched into 
the coroner, stopping between every blow to ask him 
how he dare personate so respectable a functionary, 
and in his name call honest men from their firesides, 
to be the victims of so ahoax. The poor 
coroner could not make it be believed that he was a 
victim himself. A miscellaneous scrimmage en- 
sued, in the midst of which the author of the whole 
misunderstanding took occasion quietly to withdraw. 
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Literary 


Charles B. Norton has issued another magnificent 
volume, by Cuarves B. Stuart, Engineer in Chief 
of the United States Navy, containing a description 
of The Naval and Mail Steamers of the United States, 
and forming an appropriate companion to his previous 
excellent work on the Naval Dry Docks. In this 
volume we have an extensive collection of details 
in regard to the origin and progress of our Na- 
tional Steam Marine, illustrated by a variety of well 
executed engravings. The plan of the work includes 
a minute history of the different naval steamers that 
have been constructed or purchased by the United 
States Government since 1813, a period of forty 
years, together with an account of the steamers now 
employed in the mail service, with elaborate and de- 
tailed specifications. In the course of the work, a 
gratifying proof is presented of the rapid progress of 
naval architecture in this country, in tion with 


Patices. 


society. In New York she was struck with the ex- 
travagant dresses of the ladies who figure in Broad- 
way, the free-and-easy manners of the children, and 
the motley, though monotonous architecture of the 
streets. The hotel-life, which is so much in fashion 
here, seemed to her exceedingly awkward. She 
could never accustom herself to its want of privacy, 
nor understand how it was possible for people who 
might have homes of their own, to herd together in 
a hotel. 

On arriving at Philadelphia, the first thing was to 
make acquaintance with the famous oysters and ter- 
rapins of that city, which she discusses with proper 
unction, while she svon after gets a view of the neat- 
ness and simplicity that characterize the spacious 
Quaker streets. The city did not impress her as 
beautiful or attractive ; she felt the want of public 





steain, and the high degree of perfection which the 
art has already attained. It is scarcely three years 
since the pioneer steamer Atlantic, of the Collins 
line, made her first voyage over the ocean from which 
she derives her name. During this time the ships of 
that celebrated line have made good their claim to 
unrivalled speed, excellence of model, and beauty of 
internal arrangement. A clear idea of these admir- 
able vessels, which are justly the objects of national 
pride, can be obtained by every reader from Mr. 
Stuart’s lucid and thorough descriptions. In point 
of elegant workmanship, this volume is fully equal 
to its predecessor, and reflects the highest credit on 
the printers, engravers, and bookbinders, who have 
had a hand in its preparation. A more perfect speci- 
men of the typographical art has rarely if ever pro- 
ceeded from the American press. 

Mrs. Putszky’s long-expected work on American 
society has been published by Redfield, with the title 
of White, Red, and Black, showing that it treats of 
the races of those three different colors. The title- 
page bears the names both of Mrs. Pulszky and her 
husband, the latter contributing the due amount of 
political speculation, statistical statements, and the 
more heavy portions in general ; while the lady con- 
fines her nimble pen to descriptions of scenery, man- 
ners, and character, narratives of passing events, 
criticisms of society, and personal sketches. The 
tone of the work, which of course would be highly 
favorable to liberal principles in politics, is for the 
most part catholic and free from prejudice, although 
the authors have been betrayed into numerous errors 
of detail, which is not surprising, when we take into 
view the rapidity of their tour, and the inherent dis- 
advantage of speaking a foreign language. In his 
political remarks, Mr. Pulszky evidently aims at 
impartiality as regards different parties and different 
sections of the country. He has not lent himself to 
any exclusive influences—has observed freely and 
boldly with his own eyes—and calmly brings forward 
the results at which he has arrived by processes of 
reflection. Even his comments on slavery as it ex- 
ists in the United States, show no tincture of the 
bitterness and acerbity which are often expressed on 
this subject by European travelers. ‘‘ Declamations 
against the institution uttered by foreigners,” he 
wisely observes, “‘ are of no use,” and as wisely ab- 
staining from them, views the question only on the 
broad grounds of political economy. 

But the most readable portions of the work are 
Mrs. Pulszky’s naive confessions of the impressions 
she received from the various aspects of American 


me mts ; every one in the streets looked too 
much pre-occupied ; even the rosy faces of the young 
girls had an air of pr ious seri She was 
better pleased with Baltimore. The city gave her 
the impression of sprightly gayety; the red brick 
houses had a cheerful look; the people were wide 
awake, as they moved to and froin the streets. The 
negro women, with their gaudy costume of purple, 
yellow, and blue, clustering together in hilarious 
groups, and talking over the affairs of the day, gave 
vivacity to the scene, and reminded one of the glow- 
ing South, in spite of the masses of snow and ice 
which obstructed the paths. The aspect of the pop- 
ulation was freer and more joyous than at the North, 
The gentlemen were more lively and communicative 
in their conversation ; the ladies were exquisitely 
beautiful, with dazzling skin, rich hair, brilliant eyes, 
and ruby lips; at once stately and graceful in their 
deportment; skilled in music: no wonder that 
“their society was most pleasant.” 

Our fair tourist, strange to say, was disappointed 
in New Orleans. It had not the aspect of a South- 
ern city. No balconies, few verandas, no flat roofs 
as in Italy, no public fountains, and with but little 
shade from the squares and gardens. For so hot a 
climate, the people cared little for refreshment. The 
ices are bad, and few called for. The gentlemen are 
toomuch absorbed in business, speculations, and pol- 
itics, to mind the temperature. They are out at all 
hours—chewing, smoking, drinking, and walking 
about the streets, at noon as well as night; but the 
ladies are rarely to be seen before sunset. In the 
theatre, dressed in white, with garlands and nose- 
gays of fresh flowers, they present a spectacle of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Passing through Massachusetts, on the way to 
Boston, the travelers were charmed with the pic- 
turesque cultivation of the Conneeticut River valley, 
though the soil is poor compared with the Western 
bottoms. The verdant hedges and light wooden pal- 
ings were an agreeable change from the huge rail- 
fences that give a rough aspect to Western scenery. 
The country reminded them more of Europe than any 
thing they had yet seen on this side the ocean. 
Northampton was a gem of beauty, with its stately 
houses, surrounded by rich groups of ancient elms 
and maples. The views in the vicinity were like 
some of the loveliest valleys of the Maine in Ger- 
many. 

In this lively, gossiping manner, the work hits 
off the characteristics of many of the most interest- 
ing portions of the United States. We have no 











doubt that it will be read with interest every where; 
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and its kindly spirit will redeem it from harsh cen- 
sure on account of its frequent errors. 

A new Universal Atlas, by J. W. Lowry, an em- 
inent English geographer, has been published by 
Harper and Brothers, containing one hundred Maps 
of the various countries of the world, with a con- 
venient and copious Index. These maps are con- 
structed on proportional scales, which are distin- 
guished by precise indications, and afford every 
facility for ready and accurate comparison of different 
portions of the earth’s surface. They are executed 
with remarkable neatness, and embodying the latest 
geographical discoveries, will be found highly valu- 
able both for seminaries of learning and the private 
student. 

Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. have published a 
popular legal work entitled Elements of the Laws, by 
Tuomas L. Smrru, a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Indiana. It presents a brief 
digest of the system of civil and criminal law in force 
in the United States, affording a knowledge of the 
various branches of practice, convenient, no doubt, 
to a large class of persons, who have not the leisure 
or inclination to master more voluminous works. 
The principles discussed are, for the most part, elu- 
cidated with perfect clearness ; the language is sim- 
ple and precise; there is no parade of technical 
terms ; on the contrary, every thing is brought down 
to the common level, although, as is often the case 
in works by professional writers for popular use, too 
much is taken for granted as regards the previous 
knowledge of the reader. Several points are passed 
over too slightly—several are altogether omitted— 
which though too familiar to the jurist to need ex- 
planation, involve the very questions on which an 
uninformed reader might the most earnestly wish for 
light. However, in law as in medicine, the man who 
would escape without burning his fingers, had better 
trust to a discreet adviser. 

Three Tales, translated from the French of the 
Countess D’ARBOURVILLE, by MaunsELL B. Fig.p, 
M.A. In tenderness and pathos, these exquisite 
stories are scarcely inferior to Paul and Virginia. 
The writer is a French lady of rank, who-has em- 
ployed her leisure hours in the composition of various 
works of the imagination, without any view to bring- 
ing them before the public. The present tales, en- 
titled Christine van Amberg, Resignation, and The 
Village Doctor, were printed for private circulation ; 
but soon after their appearance, they attracted the 
attention of the highest critical authorities, and won 
the most glowing tributes of admiration. Free from 
the unnatural sentiment and immoral tendencies of 
a large portion of modern French romance, they ex- 
hibit an inimitable portraiture of refined and beautiful 
passion, in a style of singular sweetness, simplicity, 
and power. The translator has shown equal good 
taste in the selection of the stories, and in clothing 
them with such an appropriate English costume. 
His version is imbued, to a remarkable degree, with 
the spirit of the original. While closely following 
the language of the author, it abounds in frequent 
felicities of expression, and natural, idiomatic turns, 
which give it almost the air of anew composition. Mr. 
Field well deserves the gratitude of his countrymen 
for opening to them such a delightful and unexpected 
vein of French literature. (Harper and Brothers.) 

The Bourbon Prince. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) This little work, giving the history of 
the Royal Dauphin, Louis XVII. of France, is con- 
densed from the recent elaborate work of M. Beau- 
chesne, who has made the fate of the Dauphin the 
subject of profound investigation for several years. 





His volumes contain a multiplicity of details which 
have not before been given to the public; they are 
sustained by authentic evidence, and leave no room 
for doubt that the unfortunate son of Marie Antoinette 
died from the barbarous treatment he had received 
from his jailers, toward the close of the last century. 

The Dauphin was born March 27th, 1785, and 
succeeded to the title by the death of his elder broth 
er, about four years afterward. At that time, he 
was a child of remarkable beauty. His form was 
of delicate and graceful proportions ; his forehead 
large and open; his clear blue eye, fringed with 
long, dark eyelashes, of exquisite sweetness ; his 
complexion had the fresh colors of the rose; his 
light flaxen hair curled in natural ringlets upon his 
shoulders. His manners, even at that early day, 
charmed all beholders. He displayed equal precocity 
of intellect and amiableness of disposition. N«ver 
was a child more tenderly attached to his mother. 
He had a great love of study, and made rapid pro- 
gress in the various branches of education. But his 
career was soon interrupted by the storms of the 
revolution. He early became acquainted with sor- 
row, by the outrages inflicted upon his father and 
mother. During the imprisonment of the Royal fam- 
ily in the Temple, his character rapidly developed. 
He appeared to have no regrets for the Tuileries or 
Versailles, and never mentioned their names. He 
seemed to forget his playthings and the tastes of 
childhood. After the execution of Louis, the Dau 
phin was separated from his mother by the Com 
mittee of Public Safety. He was borne to another 
part of the tower, and committed to the charge of 
his tutor, the brutal Simon. 

This man was a shoemaker by trade. The ferocity 
of his disposition was expressed in the hideousness 
of his appearance. He was about fifty-seven years 
of age, of inferior stature, thick set, with a swarthy 
complexion, and black hair, which grew down to his 
eyebrows, harsh, bushy whiskers, and a repulsive 
expression of countenance. His wife was about the 
same age, very fat, and very ugly, with a complexion 
as coarse and dark as her husband’s. Under these 
terrible guardians the child suffered every indignity. 
He was often subjected to crue] blows. His health, 
at length, gave way under his persecutions. His 
body suffered as much from weakness as his mind 
did from grief, but as yet his moral condition pre- 
served its innocence. He was deprived of his books, 
and of all the means of mental improvement. His 
forced idleness increased his sufferings. Without 
any diversion, he gave himself up to sad thoughts 
and recollections. His books were used by Simon 
to light his pipe. His writing materials were thrown 
helter-skelter into a corner. His playthings were 
broken or thrown away. He was plied with revolu- 
tionary songs, coarse and bloody jokes, and dreadful 
oaths. It was the wish of his tyrants to destroy his 
moral feelings, as well as his intellect and his bodily 
vigor. 

Simon compelled the Prince to wait upon him at 
table, and to descend to the most vile and humiliat- 
ing offices. To the ill-treatment of the child, was 
added a free indulgence in wine, in order to omit 
no effort both to destroy his body and corrupt his 
heart. He was never addressed but with an oath— 
never commanded but with a threat—and every at- 
tempt was made to force him to sing obscene verses 
and regicide songs. In consequence of this treat- 
ment, the Prince had become much changed. The 
elasticity of childhood was gone. He was spiritless, 
feeble, and inanimate. His expression, once so 
radiant with joy, was sad; his fresh and rosy com- 
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plexion was yellow ; his limbs were stretched out 
beyond their usual proportion ; his back was bent ; 
and he had almost lost the power of sleep. 

After the death of the Queen, he was removed 
from the care of Simon. No successor was appoint- 
ed. For the sake of better security, he was confined 
in a single room, without fire or light. He was 
thrust into this prison January 21, 1794. During 
the period of his confinement here, he never breathed 
the air of heaven, and hardly saw the light of day, 
except through his iron bars. He did not even see 
the hand that doled out to him his scanty food, and 
heard no sound but the harsh grating of the locks, 
except at night, when he was told by a rude voice 
that it was time for him to go to bed. Many days, 
many weeks, many months passed on in this way. 
His body and mind had both suffered greatly from 
want of air, neglect, and solitary confinement. His 
hands could hardly lift the crockery plate which held 
his food, nor his jug of water, which were put upon 
the shelf of the wicket by a kitchen servant, who 
was forbidden to speak a word to the prisoner. For 
some time, the child had ceased to sweep his room. 
He was no longer able to inove the straw mattress 
of his bed, nor to change the sheets, which were 
soiled by constant use. He had no clean linen—his 
clothes were’ all in tatters—nor could he wash or 
clean himself. He was now so feeble, that he could 
scarcely move. The remains of his food were scat- 
tered about on the floor, or on his bed, and his room 
was infested with rats, mice, spiders, and all kinds 
of vermin. 

In July, a person named Laurent was appointed 
guardian to the children in the Temple. He was a 
man of education, of considerable intellect, and of 
refined manners. On being taken to the apartment 
of the Prince, he was almost poisoned by the foul 
atmosphere which came through the iron bars. The 
officers called on the child to get up, but no noise or 
threats could make him stir. They could only see 
through the grating, by the dim light of the lantern, 
something like a living object crouched on the bed. 
The door was broken open. A horrible sight was 
presented to the visitors. On a filthy bed, in this 
dark room, the air of which reeked with corruption, 
lay the child, half covered with some scraps of dirty 
linen and an old pair of ragged trowsers, unable to 
move, his back crocked, his face wan and sad with 
grief, his lips colorless, his cheeks hollow, and his 
complexion of a sickly greenish hue. His large 
eyes, protruding from his brow, were made more 
conspicuous by the emaciation of his face, and had 
darkened into a dull, leaden tint, instead of their 
former soft and brilliant bine. His head and neck 
were eaten up with open ulcers; his legs were 
elongated out of all proportion with his small, mea- 
gre y; his wrists and knees were covered with 
Black and blue swellings ; and the nails of his hands 
and feet had grown like birds’ claws. He was cov- 
ered with filth and overrun with vermin. 

Laurent was struck with compassion. He was 
determined to relieve the condition of the child as 
far as it was in his power. The Prince was removed 
to another room. Laurent ordered him a bath, and 
some clean Jinen—his hair was cut and combed— 
and he was placed on a comfortable bed. A surgeon 
was sent for to dress his sores. He was provided 
with a complete new suit of clothes. The wretched 
child did not know what to make of such kindness. 
An assistant to Laurent was now appointed. His 
name was Gomin. He was a mild, kind-hearted 
man, and was greatly overcome when he saw the 
misery and suffering of the Prince. He was able 





to make some favorable changes in his condition, 
but soon after the health of the child began to de- 
cline more rapidly. He had frequent attacks of 
fever, and the swelling of his knees and wrists in- 
creased. He could hardly walk, and Gomin and 
Laurent were frequently obliged to carry him in 
their arms. 

Laurent, at length, requested to be relieved from 
his duties in the Temple, and a new guardian, named 
Lasne, was appointed in March, 1795. He was a 
house-painter by trade, a good-natured man, bat 
with considerable force of character. He was un- 
tiring in his services. He did every thing in his 
power to enliven and amuse the Prince, whose dis- 
ease now made rapid strides. The fatal moment 
was at hand. The government was informed of 
the danger. On the 6th of May, M. Dessault, an 
eminent surgeon of Paris, was summoned to attend 
the prisoner. On his arrival at the tower, he ex- 
amined him carefully, and prescribed some simple 
remedies. He was of opinion that the Prince was 
affected with scrofula, but that the disease might 
yet be checked. He advised sending the patient 
into the country, where, with change of scene, fresh 
air, and careful treatment, he might revive. They 
had great difficulty in persuading him to take his 
medicines. His weakness now became extreme. It 
gave him too much pain to walk. Lasne would 
carry him out, however, every fine day upon the 
platform of the tower. During M. Dessault’s at- 
tendance for a fortnight, no benefit was received by 
the Prince. His weakness and prostration increased. 
He did not speak, but expressed by his face and 
gestures his gratitude for the good physician’s care. 
Meantime, M. Dessault did not come as usual, and 
it was found that he had died on the Ist of June. 
For this reason, the Prince remained for six days 
without any medical attendant. M. Pelletan was 
then sent for. But he found his patient in a hope- 
less condition. He did, however, what he could for 
his relief. The child was removed into an airy 
chamber. On the 7th of June, M. Dumangin, an- 
other physician, came to the tower, to consult with 
M. Pelletan. They found the patient weak, and 
evidently passing away. They could do nothing. 
In the evening, Gomin found him somewhat brighter. 
At night, by the rules of the Temple, he was forced 
to remain alone. Lasne was the first to ascend to 
the room in the morning. Gomin was afraid to go, 
lest he should find the child dead. When the phy- 
sician arrived, he was sitting up. The visit was a 
short one. Lasne thought him better, but he was 
undeceived by the physician, who reported him in a 
dangerous condition. When they had gone, Gomin 
took his place by the side of the bed, to which the 
patient had returned. He kneeled down by the 
child, and prayed fervently. The child took his 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. Gomin observed 
that he was still, and said to him, “I hope you do 
not suffer now.”—* Oh, yes,” replied the child, “I 
am suffering, but much less—the music is so sweet.” 
There was no music either in the tower or neighbor- 
hood. No noise reached the chamber where the 
Prince was dying. Gomin asked him, in surprise, 
“Where do you hear the music ?”—* Above.”— 
“ How long since ?”—* Since you have been on your 
knees. Don’t you hear it? Listen! listen!” And 
the child raised his feeble arms. and opened his 
large eyes lighted up with ecstasy. In a few mo- 





ments, the child started again, exclaiming, in trans- 
port, “In the midst of all the voices I heard my 
mother’s !” With his eye fixed as upon a vision, he 
seemed to listen to distan: music. 


An instant after 
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he crossed his arms upon his breast, with an ex- 
pression of sinking upon his face. His breathing 
was no longer painful; but his eye seemed to wan- 
der, looking from time to time toward the window. 
Lasne now came up from below to relieve Gomin. 
As he took his seat by the bed, the Prince looked at 
him for a long time with a fixed and dreamy gaze. 
At last he said, ‘‘ Do you think my sister has heard 
the music? How happy it would have made her?” 
He then said, * I have one thing to tell you.” Lasne 
approached and took his hand. He listened to hear 
what he wished to say. But in vain. His last 
words had been spoken. He dropped his head upon 
the breast of his guardian, who laying his hand upon 
his heart found that it had ceased to beat. 

Thus perished, June 8th, 1795, the unhappy heir 
ef the crown of France. His brief, eventful history 
is fully set forth in this volume, which apart from 
its value as an authentic record of the Dauphin’s 
fate, possesses the charm of a romance in the touch- 
ing beauty and tragic pathos of its narrative. 

Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have issued three ad- 
ditional volumes of their beautiful edition of De 
Quincey’s Writings, containing Essays on the Poets 
and other English Writers, and Historical and Critical 
Essays. No previous volume of this erratic author 
contains richer specimens of racy speculation, au- 
dacious criticism, or learned whimsicalities. The 
grave humor of his illustrations is an admirable foil 
to the hair-splitting subtlety of his analysis, and the 
frequent profoundness of his reflections. Among 
the subjects treated of in these volumes, are ‘* The 
Poetry of Wordsworth,” ‘The Philosophy of Ro- 
man History,” “The Essenes,” ‘“ Homer and the 
Homeridae,” “‘ Cicero,” “ Style,” “ Rhetoric,” “‘ Se- 
cret Societies ;” but it is rarely that the title of the 
essay furnishes any clew to the course of thought in 
which the writer will indulge before its close. 

The third edition of Cickro’s Brutus, edited by 
Professor Beck, has been issued by John Bartlett, 
Cambridge. The whole work, text as well as notes, 
has been subjected to a careful revision. 

The same publisher has brought out a translation 
of StockuHarpt’s Chemical Field Lectures for Agri- 
culturists, edited by James E, Tescuemacues. 
This work is intended as a popular treatise on ag- 
ricultural chemistry, and comprises the results that 
have been established by the latest discoveries. A 
great amount of valuable information on the practi- 
cal details of husbandry is presented in an intelli- 
gible manner, and is suited to engage the attention 
of the actual cultivator no less than of the scientific 
amateur. The interest and utility of the work are 
enhanced by the judicious notes of the editor, whose 
eminence as a scientific horticulturist is well known 
to the public. 

Tales of the Southern Border, by C. W. Wenber. 
(Published by Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.) Anew 
series of Border Tales by one of our most. graphic 
delineators of Southwestern manners and scenery. 
It embraces several fugitive sketches, now published 
for the first time, together with a selection from the 
tales which have already appeared, but which are 
here presented in a revised and more perfect form. 
Mr. Webber writes in most cases from personal ex- 
perience. But where he has not been an immediate 
actor in the scenes which he describes, he is so fa- 
miliar with similar incidents, as to give an air of 
remarkable freshness and reality to his narrative. 

Principles of Organic and Physiological Chemistry, 
translated from the German of Dr. Car. Léwie, by 
Danigt Breep, M.D. (Published by A. Hart). 
This admirable treatise, which was designed as an 








introduction to the voluminous work of the author 
on Organic Chemistry, presents a complete though 
succinct view of the subject in all its manifold and 
profound relations. It has been prepared expressly 
for laboratories, medical and scientific schools, col- 
leges, and so forth, and no competent judge can turn 
over its leaves without perceiving its remarkable 
adaptation to the purpose. Containing not only all 
the old facts, but also the recent discoveries which 
relate to the products both of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom, it endeavors to ascend to the primi- 
tive law, which unites such a vast mass of materials 
in a vital unity. As a rare model of thorough 
scientific di ion and stat t, we rejoice to 
see this work in a form which will make it access- 
ible to the American student. The translator has 
overcome the uncommon difficulties of his task with 
intelligence and skill. 

Harper and Brothers have published a new novel 
by Emity Caren, entitled The Lover's Stratagem, 
filled with naive and lively representations of Swed- 
ish life. 








MacavuLay has been elected a memper of the 
French Academy in place of Dr. Linearp. Two 
candidates were proposed, MacauLay by Guizor, 
and Grote by De TocqueviL_e. In’ France, Ma- 
caulay’s reputation must have justified his election ; 
if it were not justified by his nearer affinity to what 
Frenchmen have been taught to consider the true 
historic type. The brilliant style, and easy, yet 
abundant erudition of Macaulay, assimijate him 
more to the French type ; while the laborious, deep 
thinking, but somewhat cumbrous work of Grote, 
reminds us more of the German type. 





Cuar.es Dickens hitherto has not had any thing 
like the popularity in France which might have been 
expected from his immense renown in England and 
the United States. His David Copperfield, how- 
ever, has made a decided hit—it is already in its 
third edition, and its popularity will no doubt 
cause the French to receive any of his future works 
with equal favor, and perhaps even to begin to 
admire those of the past. The translator of Copper- 
field is M. AMEDEE Picuor, the well-known editor 
of the Revue Britannique, and the translator of Lord 
Byron ; but he has thought fit, for some reason 
which we do not pretend to understand, to change 
the title to the somewhat silly one of The Nephew 
of My Aunt. 





A complete, minute, and exact map of France is 
about to be terminated, after thirty-five years’ inces- 
sant labor, and at an expense of nearly $2,000,000. It 
has been executed by the officers of the staff and the 
engineers. It is the grandest work of the kind ever 
undertaken in any country of the world. 





A complete collection of the Literary Works of the 
Emperor Napoleon the Great is being made at Paris. 
Napoleon, when young, was not unambitious of 
gaining literary reputation, and he employed his pen 
on tales and essays. Among them are A Roman 
Corse; a series of Notes on my Infancy and Youth ; 
atale or play called The Earl of Essex ; The Mask, 
an Easterntale ; Giulio, a sentimental tale ; and A Di- 
alogue on Love, rather free in thought and expression. 





A Translation of Mr. Macautay’s Essays, &c., 
has appeared in German, at Brunswick, in 6 vols. 
The sixth volume contains the Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 
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GIRL (who wim high dancing condition) 


HE month of May, like the early morning, or like | 
opening youth, suggests ideas of freshness, sim- 
plicity, and grace. Whatever superficial observers 
may say of the fickleness of Fashion, her changes 
and variations are at bottom based upon a sense of 
the fitness of time, place, and occasion. This is 
really the first of the spring months, though the Al- 
manac would persuade us that it is the last. It is 
the season of budding foliage and opening flowers ; 
and costumes, in their way, should imitate nature. 
Hence good taste condemns the massy materials and 
ornate styles which are proper at other seasons, and 
enjoins a chaste and elegant simplicity in harmony 
with external nature. These characteristics are ex- 
emplified in the costumes which we now offer for 
the present month. 

Figure 1.—Wa.xtine Dress of light purple silk ; 
the skirt is very long and extremely full ; it is woven 
4 disposition, the stripes being pink, green, and white. 
Shawl of richly embroidered china crape, with very 
deep frings, above which is a narrow blue border, 
producing an extremely elegant effect. Bonnet of 
fency straw, trimmed with black lace and narrow 
light purple velvet: the curtain is of white satin ; | 
and the strings of very broad satin ribbon. | 

















Fashions for Tay. 
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Fieures 1 anp 2.—Watkine Dress, anp Youne Lapy’s Costume. 


Figure 2.—Evenine Costume for a young lady 
of sweet sixteen. The hair is arranged 4 la Médicis ; 
the bandeaux are turned back and each terminates 
in a long cork-screw curl, which hangs down behind 
the ear, and falls on the neck. A moss rose with 
leaves and a bud is placed as an ornament above the 
hollow formed by the bandeau. Frock of white tart- 
anelle. Body low and round at the waist, where it 
is slightly gathered behind and before, but is plain 
at top. Skirt rather ample, trimmed with ten small 
flounces between two and three inches deep, crimped 
and fastened down at intervals by slight stitches. 
At the edges of the body, sleeves, and each flounce, 
are sewed on flat, like braid, narrow ribbons of white 
satin, No. 1, but leaving a quarter of an inch of the 
tartan beyond it at the top of the body and on each 
flounce. Four tufts of roses without leaves orna- 
ment the front of the body ; the lowest replacing the 
bow at the waist. A white satin ribbon, No. 22, 
forms a scarf, and is so arranged as to represent a 
round bertha behind, and revers in front. It is fast- 
ened at the waist and falls in long floating ends on 
skirt. A tulle habit-shirt covers the neck, and is 
gathered into an embroidered insertion and term- 
inated by a narrow lace. 
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Ficure 3.—Home Dress. 


Home Dress-——Head-dress of hair. Orange gros 
de Tours robe ; corsage Elizabeth, not quite high be- 
hind, and opening in a long V on the bosom ; it ter- 
minates in a festooned basquine ; there is a little 
fullness on the shoulder, and also at the bottom of 
the waist, which forms the shape in a most graceful 
manner: the and } ine are trimmed with 
white efile; a butterfly bow at the bottom:-of the 
waist completes the trimming: the sleeves, tight at 
the top, gradually widen as they descend : there are 
four separate stages. each ornamented with stripes 
and efile: two deep flounces decorate the okin, each 
bordered en suite. 

Another very simple and unpretending’ costume 
for the carriage or promenade, may be styled the 
Quakeress. It is particularly adapted for materials 
of a dark or subdued color. The body is very high 
and plain behind; the front is formed of five small 
lLullow plaits fasiened on the epaulette and crossing 
on the breast. It is easy to conceive the graceful 
and unpretending effect produced by this simplicity 
of form, and how this crossing of the breasts sets off 
the body by widening the shoulders. The skirt fol- 
lows the crossing or lapping over the body, and is 
trimmed with a band of velvet vandyked on each 
side. This trimming is repeated on the body, but 
then there is only one row of vandykes outside. The 
sleeves are quite straight, cut right down the stuff 
and trimmed like the rest of the dress. 

This same toilet may be made of tarlalane for a 
young lady, and then it will be a family ball or even- 
ing party dress. The Quakeress body will be cut as 
follows : It will be low, square across the bosom, 
and then a fichu of tarlatane like the dress will be 
put on the body, high and formed of five crossed 
plaits. Sleeves short with regular plaits. 

For full Evenine Costume, we have a robe of 
pink taffety ; the skirt with two broad flounces of the 
same material. The fiounces are scalloped at the 








edges, and above the scalloping there is a design of 
flowers, stamped in eyelet holes. A row of white 
lace, about four inches in breadth, is attached to the 
edge of each flounce. The gorsage has a shaw! 
bertha, descending in front of the waist. Like the 
flounces, it is edged with scalloping, and is stamped 
in an open pattern; below the scalloping there is a 
row of white lace. The sliort sleeves are formed 
of a silk frill, edged with stamping, and a lace fril] 
under it. Round the waist there is a small basque 
of silk, and lace corresponding with the flounces and 
the other parts of the dress. The front piece of the 
corsage is composed of rows of lace and stamped 
silk set on the echille form. The head-dress con- 
sists of a net of gold, bordered with dentelle d’or, and 
on each side roses, with long pendent sprays. Demi- 
long white kid gloves, with trimmings of gold and 
silver passamenterie. 

A very becoming Dinner Dress has been made 
of light green satin: the front of the skirt trimmed 
with a double bouillonée of tulle, of the same color 
as the satin. These bouillonées, which widened at 
the bottom and became narrow and close together as 
they approached the waist, were interspersed with 
small bows of green satin ribbon, disposed in the 
quincunx form, and becoming progressively smaller 
and closer together as they ascended to the waist. 
The corsage, which was half-high, was trimmed 
with the same bouillonées, producing the effect of a 
bertha or revers round the top; and the ends of the 
sleeves were trimmed to correspond. The hair ar- 
ranged in adouble plait. The back hair disposed in 
plaits, and fixed by a large comb, placed very back- 
ward, near the nape of the neck. On one side of 
the head was a water-lily, made in crape. 





FieureE 4.—Mornino Dress. 
Mornino Dress.—This needs no extended de- 


scription. The cap is composed of black lace, and 
adorned with flowers. Robe of gros de Naples ; the 
corsage made quite high in front, and trimmed with 
black lace. 





